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All Rubber Expeditions Helpful 


URIOUS are the conjectures as to the report soon ex- 
C pected from the Department of Commerce and Prof. 
H. N. Whitford as to the present and potential status 
Some are 


of rubber cultivation and wild rubber as well. 
skeptical about the practical results and many do not ex- 
pect much in the way of suggestions that can better mar- 
ket conditions ; but it is only fair to give the roving com- 
mission the benefit of the doubt, as well as to assume, in 
the light of experience, that much of the data to be sub- 
mitted will serve various useful ends. 


For nearly two centuries have private and governmental 
commissions been engaged in similar enterprises, and even 
the latest one must perforce traverse trails blazed by the 
hardy pioneers. Back in 1736 M. Charles Marie de la 
Condamine (1701-1774), sent with MM. Boguer and 
Godin by Louis XV of France to measure an arc of the 
meridian near Quito, made exhaustive rubber researches 
in the upper reaches of the Amazon. In his report to 
the French Academy of Sciences in 1743, La Condamine 
gave an excellent description of the “most singular resin, 
cahout-chou,”” and the tree from which it was produced. 
\nother expedition sent in 1761 by the same king to 
study the New World tropics, headed by MM. Herissant 
and Macquer, confirmed the findings of La Condamine. 

Captain J. I*. Landolphe (1747-1825), aided by Louis 
XVI of France, headed an expedition shortly after the 
American Revolution, sought and found rubber in Africa, 
organizing a French colony at Benin, Southern Nigeria. 
It was he after whom the naturalist Beauvois named the 
rubber-bearing plants known as the Landolphia owariensis, 
L. hendelotii, and L. foretit. 

Dr. James Howison, an English surgeon, found in In- 
dia in 1789 an “elastic gum vine” yielding caoutchouc 
and recommended its planting in Bengal, thus getting 
credit for originating the plantation proposition. 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow, an American botanist, 
discovered in Mexico the rubber- 


leading 
an expedition in 1852, 
hearing shrub guavule 

Robert Cross, leading an English expedition sent to 
Central America in the early sixties, brought back seed- 
lings of Castilloa; another led by James Collins, who had 
studied rubber in India, and that had been sent to South 
\merica by Sir Clements Markham, head of the British 
India Office, returned with specimens of Hevea for cul- 
ture; who also sent Sir (now) Henry A. Wickham to 

3razil, where the latter got the Hevea seeds from which 
sprang the plants that finally made possible the immense 
rubber plantations of the East Indies. 

Tue INprtA Rusper Wortp a dozen years ago took 
considerable pains to get first-hand knowledge about rub- 
ber’s habitat and range, and the story of the journeys led 
by the Editor into the heart of the rubber-yielding coun- 
tries of both hemispheres swelled the sum of serviceable 
information regarding the commodity. 

C. E. Akers in 1912 headed an expedition fitted out 
by London and Paris rubber interests and made notable 
and voluminous reports on the rubber planting possibili- 
ties in the Orient and the Amazon Valley. 

So, too, should ample credit be given to Paul Preuss 
who made extensive studies of rubber in South America 
in 1901; to De Wildeman and Frederick Welwitch for 
their rubber investigations in Africa; to Manuel V. Bal- 
livan, whose study of the Brazilian rubber situation is a 
classic of the industry; to Sir William Martin Conway 
for his valuable data and observations on rubber in Bo- 
livia; as well as to the many others who have conducted 
important rubber expeditions in the tropics, including 
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Seiberling, Goodrich, Firestone, Fisk, Hood, Mason, 
Miller, and the United States rubber companies. The 
collective value of their reports is inestimable to the in- 
dustry and the world trade in general. The latest com- 
mission is sure to add much to present knowledge. 


Stevenson Act Stirs Brazil 

E since the Stevenson Act for the regulation of ex- 

ports of crude rubber from the British colonies in 
the Far East took effect on November 1, 1922, Brazil has 
watched with keen interest this endeavor to control the 
operation of the law of supply and demand. But it has 
not been with a view toward regaining any of its lost 
ground in the crude rubber market, which it dominated 
up to seventeen years ago, but rather with its possible 
application in the solution of regulating its own erratic 
coliee market. There is in Brazil a growing impression 
that the Stevenson Act is the most efficient scheme that 
has ever been devised to control the price and output of a 
widely used commodity, and even superior to any of the 
many plans tried or proposed in the South American re- 
public since 1907 for the valorization of coffee. Indeed, 
so well impressed are many Brazilians with the rubber 
regulation scheme that they would not only use it, or some 
modification of the plan, for the benefit of coffee growers, 


but for the welfare, too, of sugar and cotton growers. 
Brazil produces some 70 per cent of the world’s supply 
of coffee, the exports for 1922 being worth over $200,- 


000,000, of which over 50 per cent came to the United 
States. In the present valorizing scheme not only does 
the Government help to set the price, but it also buys and 
stores a large part of the annual crop. When it takes 
over 5,000,000 bags in one vear, as it has done, it corners 
practically 25 per cent of the world output. When it 
fixed a minimum export price in the spring of 1921 coffee 
was selling below production cost, but, as a result of 
valorization, between March and November the price 
almost doubled. But short crops, speculation, and ex- 
cessive planting soon again complicated the situation. 
The evils the experts had hoped to avert reappeared to 
plague producers, although many of the latter are now 
said to be averaging as much as 150 per cent on their in- 
vestment, a gain which makes the returns of the most 
fortunate of the Eastern rubber growers seem insignificant 
in comparison. 

In the hope of establishing a settled policy and develop- 
ing a more enduring method for orderly marketing than 
has thus far prevailed, the Brazilian Government is now 
organizing an “Institute for the Permanent Defense of 
Coffee,” and the plan which seems to make the strongest 
appeal is one which provides not merely a minimum price 
that should vield a fair profit, but one which would be 
more or less elastic, conforming to a sliding scale whereby 
the amount of coffee released for export would automati- 
cally increase as the world price rose and correspondingly 
contract as it fell. Such an arrangement, it is contended, 


would tend to prevent undue stimulation of production in 
Brazil and elsewhere which might ensue were an attempt 
made to maintain a high, rigid price, as well as insure as 
much success in stabilizing the industry of coffee cultiva- 
tion as the British scheme has accomplished in steadying 
the market and reducing the risks of rubber growing. 





Rubber Footwear Education 

HAT most ancient and beneficial exercise—walking— 
T is getting popular again. President Calvin Coolidge 
keeps fit with a brisk, early morning walk; Chief Justice 
William Howard Tait has reduced from 350 to 250 
pounds, largely through long walks daily, and many less 
illustrious have become enthusiastic pedestrians, having 
found that walking improves health. Even fashionable 
physicians now tell patients to quit drugs and walk. Dur- 
ing the World War millions of men learned that long 
marches were more helpful than harmful, and since then 
the rage for walking has grown apace. 

Apprehensive perhaps of the growing popularity of rub- 
ber footwear, the allied leather trades recently offered 
large prizes for suggestions designed to enhance the sale 
of shoe leather. Arguments galore were advanced for the 
time-honored tanned hide, yet not one, especially bearing 
on utility, that could not be outmatched with a reason for 
rubber. For instance, it was claimed that leather shoes 
are warmer and drier in winter than those of rubber, al- 
though common experience confutes such contention. 
However, the time would seem opportune for makers of 
rubber footwear to make a concerted effort to place their 
products in the right light before the shoe-wearing public, 
which has not vet been taught to properly appreciate the 
style, comfort, economy, and, above all, health-giving fea- 
tures of modern rubber shoes. 





Rubber at the Smithsonian 


HE Rubber Association have acquitted themselves won- 
i derfully in the permanent exhibit now installed in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. Typical specimens 
of crude and finished product, photographs of processes, 
lead one from the plantation or forest through the mazes 
of hand and machine manipulation to completed products 
in the major lines. With it all, the varied lines are so 
segregated and arranged that a remarkable simplicity and 
harmony are present. Thus has been created the first 
visual symposium of the rubber industry. Its present and 
future educational value is very great. The committee 
of arrangement, the many contributors and the Association 
as a whole may well feel proud of their work. 





“Give To Every Man Tuat AsKetH Or THEE; AND 
of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not again.” 
Luke 6:30. 
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Balloon Tire Shoes Pinching Car Makers and Dealers 


Effect on Automobile Industry of Sudden Popular Demand for New Equipment—How the Trouble 
Can Be Relieved—Need of Standardization on a Few Tire Sizes 


By H. P. Wilkin 


HERE appears to be considerable concern among some auto- 
T mobile manufacturers and dealers over the unexpectedly sud- 
den and large demand by the public for balloon tires this 
season. 
Where the Shoe Pinches 

Where the shoe pinches is in the fact that the large volume of 
this demand could not be foreseen and provided for last summer, 
and that, as a consequence, most cars were designed for the former 
standard wheel and tire equipment, and the wheels, rims, and 
tires ordered. Steering gears, fenders, springs and other parts had 
all been designed for the usual high pressure tires, and speedo- 
meter-odometcr instruments were geared for them. Even more 
important, engine speeds and gear ratios were calculated on the 
basis of standard wheels and tires and the weight and strength 
of all chassis parts were based on inflation pressures of forty to 
seventy pounds. 

Car dealers throughout the country have already been stocked 
with new cars in anticipation of big spring sales, but, unfortu- 
nately for dealer and manufacturer, a considerable percentage of 
prospective buyers are asking for balloon tires. Reports indicate 
that the cars furnished with balloon tires as standard equipment 
will not nearly supply the demand and that, where balloons are 
offered as optional equipment, the wheel, rim and tire makers will 
be unable to supply these in sufficient quantities this season. Even 
if they can, it means that much of the wheel equipment already 
shipped to dealers on cars will have to be removed to substitute 
balloon tires made for 20 and 21-inch wheels and rims, and neither 
the dealer nor the car manufacturer is willing to absorb such a 
loss. 

It is an awkward situation for which the car makers and deal- 
ers are disposed to blame the tire companies, holding that the bal- 
loon tires should not have been advertised until later in the 
season. 

In the circumstances, apparently the best way out is for the 
car dealers to fit balloon tires on the wheels and rims already on 
the cars, thereby obviating any loss on wheels and rims. That 
seems to be the obvious thing to do and would relieve the situation 
all around. 


Balloon Type Tires Not Ideal Equipment 


Granted that the combination of balloon tires and present wheels 
is not ideal equipment on all cars, at least it will give greater 
riding ease than the high pressure tires and satisfy most custom- 
ers. The “balloon type” tires, as the interchangeable balloons for 
existing rims are termed, give all the advantages of the balloon 
tires for small diameter wheels, such as better traction, reduction of 
skidding, higher average running speed, less driving strain and 
bodily fatigue, and consequently the cost of car repairs and de- 
preciation is reduced. 

Most of the large tire companies and many of the smaller ones 
are now making this type of balloon tires, or soon will be doing 
so. The interchangeable balloons will therefore be available in 
large volume to supplement the balloons for 20 and 21-inch wheels. 
If the car dealer offers his customers a choice between taking a set 
of these at the price of the tires less a deduction for the high 
pressure equipment tires and a set of small diameter balloons at 
an extra cost sufficient to cover the special wheels, many buyers 


will take the former and the dealer and car manufacturer will not 
sustain any loss. 

Some automobile manufacturers are opposed to the removal of 
equipment tires and the substitution of others, especially of balloon 
type tires to fit wheels and rims on the cars already made and 
shipped. The public, however, is going to decide the matter, for 
the dealer must give the purchaser what he wants or go out of 
business. 


Opposition of Car Manufacturers 


It is a rather safe assumption that the opposition of the car 
manufacturer is founded on what he conceives to be good business 
reasons, but the reasons given to his dealers are that the “balloon 
type” tires will not fit the cars, the fenders will rub, steering will 
be interfered with, power of the car will be cut down and gasoline 
consumption increased. These objections are being passed on to 
automobile purchasers, and in some cases may persuade them to 
take the regular high pressure equipment instead of insisting on 
balloons, but at the same time the arguments are tending to create 
doubt regarding all kinds of balloon tires and may react unpleas- 
antly later. 

The criticisms made are not true of balloon type tires as applied 
to the majority of cars. They are mostly theoretical and made 
by persons who have not ridden in cars fitted with them and do not 
really know whether their statements are true or false. Thousands 
of cars of most of the popular makes now in the hands of users 
are already being run on balloon type tires, and the owners are 
enthusiastic in praise of the improved riding and driving qualities. 
If any difficulties arise with the new tires they can, in most cases, 
be overcome easily in one of several ways. The car engineers and 
service men themselves can suggest remedies if they are disposed 
to do so—and will if the car manufacturer and his dealers come to 
the conclusion that it is in the interest of good business to furnish 
these tires for the cars now in the dealers’ hands or that cannot be 
equipped at the factory with small diameter wheels and balloon 
tires to fit them. After all, what alternative has the automobile 
dealer if the manufacturer is unable to secure all the special wheels 
and tires demanded and the dealer’s customers insist on having 
balloon tires ? 


Objections Mainly Theoretical 


It was said that some of the objections raised against balloon 
type tires were theoretical instead of being based on actual knowl- 
edge. The basis of most of this criticism undoubtedly is the greatly 
increased overall diameter of the tires as compared with the 
standard tires they replace. This is a rather natural error which 
arises from overlooking the greater deflection of the low pressure 
tire. Whereas the ordinary tire has a deflection of only 10 to 12 
per cent of its sectional diameter, the balloon tire has a deflection 
of 22 per cent or more, so that its effective driving diameter is 
very little more. As a matter of fact, the distance from the 
center of the drive axle to the road through a 24-inch wheel fitted 
with a 34 by 5.77 balloon tire is only about half an inch longer 
than the distance through the same wheel fitted with a high 
pressure 32 by 4%-inch tire. This is just about the difference 
that is made when an oversize high pressure cord is substituted 
for the regular size. Nothing was heard about loss of power 
or increased gasoline consumption when oversizing became gen- 
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eral. Nor was objection raised that the oversize tires raised the 


ir higher from the road or that the cars could not be turned 
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l pre e tire é lling rcumference of wheel 
approximately 100 inch It turt theoretically, 633 times in 
a mile and the engine makes 2,534 revolutions The same cart 
tted with 34 by 5.77 balloons turns the wheels only 593 times in 
1 mile and the engine only 2,374 times [There is a saving of 
40 wheel revolutions and 160 engine volutions, which obviously 
reduces wear on both the tire ind the engine So far as the 
engine is concerned, it is not the number of revolutions per mik 
but the number per minute that determines rapidity of wear. At 
40 miles an hour the engine would make 1,690 r. p. m. on 4-incl 
high pressure tires and only 1,582 r. p. m. on the 5.77 balloot 
tires Actually, there is a greater difference in wheel and engine 
lutions, because the high pressure tires rebound from the 
road after striking ybstacle ind are out ft contact with the 
irface an appreciable percentage of the time in ordinary driving 


ind accelerate while in the air, resulting in slippage, whereas the 


balloon tires stay in contact with the road practically all. the 


time, so that all the driving effort of the engine is delivered 1 
ion. In short, there is less actual “loss of power” 
with the balloons than with the high pressure tires, although the 
ibility to climb hills may be slightly less because the power lever 


age from the axle to the road is a little longer 


Gas Consumption Reduced 


Instead of gas nsumption being increased it should be less- 
ened, since there is a saving of 160 cylinder charges per mile 


with a four cylinder engine in the comparison just made), and 


there is less driving in intermediate and low gear in bad going 
Whether or not there is a saving is still a moot question Users 
f balloon type tires disagree ind there have not vet been any 
cienti tests t letermine the point Fuel consumption is of 
much less importance, however, than the increase in riding 
luxury, saving of driving fatigue and saving in car repairs and 
depreciation 
The Question of Clearances 

The most important question is that of clearances for the tires 
The fender f m irs are close to the present tire equip 
ment that when tires an im r more larger in sectional diam- 
eter are fitted the fends strike the tires when heavy bumps are 


hit and the car springs are depressed to the limit permitted by 
the rubber bumpers hi ertainly is objecti nal le even though 
most lriving | ao t goo roads ind or id nes a sl W 
peed will avoid it Chi bijection is not encountered nearly so 
tet is W ld be supposed because \ ile it W uld he assumed 
the nominal dimensions branded on the tires, that a 6.60 
balloon was 1.6 larger than a 5-inch tire, for instance, it actually 
1 only ne inch greater in section and the overall diameter of 
a «5.77 t but not le load l 1 Ss great 
instead = 4 
if I A ver the fenders do strike this al be vercore by 


inserting an extra spring leaf or by mounting small blocks of 


steel between the springs and the spring seats on the axles, there- 
by raising the body and fenders slightly. The extra spring leaves 
will also stiffen the springs so that they will not be depressed so 
much, but the additional stiffness will not be objectionable be- 


cause of the extra cushioning afforded by the low pressure tires. 


Steering Resistance 


A somewhat greater steering resistance on short turns at sl 


1 - h + 
speed is of minor consequence when it is considered tha 





traightaway driving and on all turns at fair spe 
there is less turning of tl steering wheel to avoid small he 
and roughnesses. In a day's driving there is less steering fatigu 
with balloon tires than with high pressure tires, according to 
testimony f many users Some steering gears are being 
signed now with slower pitch to increase the leverage and ma 
Stecring easicr with balloor tires, particularly as the angle 
steering imecreases 


The Public Will Decide 
lt remains for the public to decide whether or not the ad 
vantages of the balloon type interchangeable tires outweigh the 
disadvantages. If the decision is in the affirmative, as looks very 
probable now, car dealers almost surely will find it to their owr 
interest to put the tires on new cars; otherwise they may find 


that they will lose sales new cars to customers who will either 


go to another dealer who will accommodate them or wait another 
season to buy new cars that leave the factory with balloon tire 
equipment 

Many car buyers, of course, will not demand balloon tires 
this season, preferring to wait until others have tried them out 


and there will be ot 





buyers who would like to have them but 
will be easily dissuaded and take cars with high pressure equip 
ment. Nevertheless, a good many sales of cars are likely to be 
lost this season, from present indications, unless the dealers con- 
sent to put balloon type tires on the standard wheels now on the 
The somewhat chaotic ndition into which the automobile and 
ire business has been thrown by the development of balloon tires 
for many sizes of wheels is regrettable. No doubt the desire 
for low hung cars and the fact that smaller wheels fitted with 
large section, low pressure tires ride more easily over rough 
oads than the larger standard wheels fitted with high pressure 
tires, were responsible for the introduction of two or three new 
wheel sizes. Still, it seems questionable if the advantages of low 
suspension and slightly greater steering angle will compensate 
for the added burden on the industry of the addition of new 


vheel rim ard tire sizes 


Suggested Standardization 


n its tace, there do not appear to be any compelling reasons 
why a single wheel diameter—22 or 23 inches—three widths of 
rim and five sectional diameters of tires would not serve all 
necessary requirements for new cars. On a 23-inch rim a 4.40 

4\4-inch balloon tire would give an effective diameter just 
about the same as a 30-inch, high pressure tire, a 4.95 or 5-incl 
tire an effective diameter of approximately 31 inches, a 5.77 or 
534 balloon about 32™ inches, and a 6.60 or 6% balloon about 
33 inches 

With such sizes there would hardly be appreciable differences 
from the former standard sizes, and what a tremendous economy 
it would be to car, wheel, rim and tire makers, to tire dealers 


and to the pu lic if sucl standardization could actually be brought 


Until the cars now in use are worn out, in the course of five 


tc ¢ 


en years, there will be demand for tires to fit them and some 
body will supply them so long as it pays to do so. If low 
pressure tires to fit the rims give real satisfaction, not many 
owners of these used cars will go to the expense of changing 
for the sake of putting on balloons of smaller 
overall diameter, so it looks as if the industry has a long row to 
hoe. And, unless steps are taken now to standardize and limit 


wheels and rims 


the number of wheel, rim and tire sizes within very narrow lim- 
its on new cars, the hoeing is not going to be made anv easier 
for the industry in general. 
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Tire Factory Manufacturing Costs—II’ 


Time Reports—Payroll Calculation—Payroll Analysis—Distribution of the Payroll 
By Joseph J. Dawson 


Payroll and Payroll Analysis 


HE dependability of the payroll records and the proper dis- 
T tribution of labor contribute largely to the success of the 

cost system. Poor payroll records distort costs and cause the 
collapse of otherwise perfectly planned layouts. Great care should 
be used in establishing the routine for the reporting of time. 
Particular attention should be given to the classification of direct 
labor and the tendency to make use of the caption “Indirect 
Labor” as a “catch-all” account. It is vital that actual figures be 
used in all cases and that no haphazard estimates or guesses enter 
into the dis- 
tribution work. 
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of time card for vontman 


produced. This information must be verified by the foreman or 
department clerk and the card approved. 

Piece rate employes must show on their time cards the opera- 
tion performed, sizes, and the number of units produced. The 
accuracy of this information must be verified by the inspectors and 
department clerks and approved by the foreman. All inspectors 
should be provided with individual punches having a distinctive 
outline. After the operation has been completed to the entire 
satisfaction of the inspector he should punch the time card opposite 
the particular size inspected, thus crediting the employe with one 
unit of that size and type produced. The total of these punches 

must check with 
paTE DAILY PIECE WORK CARD No. the number of 
units produced 
as shown above. 
When “Produc- 
= ae -——I—+1 tion Reports” 
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all employes 

In the modern 
factory the identity of the individual workman, as affecting the 
Accordingly, 


This Side Is Used for Hourly Rate Employes 


cost and production routine, is inconsequential. 
individual series of employe numbers should be allotted to each 
Production Center.” This is a section of the factory where only 
one operation is performed or where related operations, requiring 
the same basis of distribution, are performed. The production 


center will be explained in detail as the work progresses. 

Employes should be instructed as to the operation of the time 
reporting routine. Racks should be provided at the entrances and 
should contain the current day’s time cards ready for the use of 
employes, at the time of starting work. Upon entering the fac- 
tory employes should remove their time cards from the rack and 
after punching them at the entrance clock should take their 
respective cards with them to their bench or place of work. The 
last two “Time Report” spaces on the “Daily” side of the time 
ard should always be used for the “In and Out” report. 

Day or hourly rate workers should punch the start and stop time 
for each operation performed, show the operation number and 
description of the work, and, if the work is done for a production 
center other than the one to which the employe is assigned, this 
information should also be given. If the employe is working on 
i direct labor operation—an operation necessary to the manufac- 
ture of the finished product—he should show the number of units 


Continued from Tre Ixnpra Rupper Wortp, April 1, 1924, 436-438. 


cards at the en- 
trance clock, de- 
positing them in a conveniently placed drop box. It would be im- 
possible for the employes to return their cards to the racks, inas- 
much as the racks should, at this time of the day, contain the new 
cards for the following day. When new employes are engaged the 
employment department should provide the first day’s card im- 
mediately notifying the payroll department so that subsequent 
cards may be provided. 


This Side Is Used for Piece Work Employes 


Payroll Calculation 

All time cards should be collected from the drop boxes each 
morning and immediately sorted by production center and em- 
ploye number. They should then be extended and the cards for 
each production center provided with a summary card showing 
number of week worker or hourly rate cards and the extended 
value number of piece work cards and the value, and the total 
amount of payroll chargeable against the particular production 
center. 

After the above work is completed the time cards are checked 
for accuracy of extension and forwarded to the payroll depart- 
ment for entry on the payroll sheets. These entries are made 
daily and all totals verified with the information shown on the 
summary card. This completes the work of the payroll depart- 
ment and the cards are immediately forwarded to the cost de- 
partment for analysis. 

It will be readily seen that the payroll can be closed, cross- 
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footed and the coinage cards made up as soon as the last day’s 


time cards are posted to the payroll 


sheets. 


The speed with 


which this work can be completed, by using the method outlined 


above, eliminates the necessity for “holding back” 


several days in 


the payment of employes for labor performed and also reduces in- 


accuracies caused by speed without purpose, which is the case 


when the entire payroll has to be calculated at 


the close of the 


week. Summary cards should be initialed, in the respective spaces 


provided, by the employes performing the necessary functions, as 


they pass through each stage of their progress. 


Analyzing the Payroll 


We hay now reached one of the 


mos 


t vital points 


in 


the 


functioning of the cost system, and its success or failure depends, 


to a great extent, upon the methods employed in analyzing the 


by the payroll department the work of analyzing should commence, 
The total or gross payroll for each production center as shown 


by the summary card is entered on the analysis sheet. Isolation of 


production centers should be maintained by using individuai an- 
alysis sheets for each center. Debit and credit transfers must be 
tabulated and posted for each center and the net payroll entered 
in the column provided. This work is very important because 
many items of overhead are not constant for all departments and 
it would be unfair to use overhead rates applicable to a given 
center where, as a matter of fact, a vast majority of the labor 
charged was performed in a center wherein the overhead charge 
actually represented a considerably higher or lower rate. 

Credit transfers are charges for labor performed by the center 
being analyzed for other centers, and debit transfers are charges 


for labor performed by all other centers for the one being an- 
































































































































payroll and the accuracy and care with which the work is done. alyzed. The former are posted as credits to the center being 
This work, as in the case of payroll calculation, must be com- analyzed and as debits to the individual centers to which it applies. 
pleted daily, because it is essential that payroll figures be imme- The latter are posted as debits to the center being analyzed and 
diately available at the close of the accounting period. Another are included in the credit posting of the center from which they 
important reason for daily analysis is the fact that it causes cur- come. It is well, before making any postings on the various analysis 
rent informati regarding irregularities in time reporting and sheets, to compile a summary of all transfers and to show on the 
distribution to be brought to the attention of the factory manager summary cards the amounts to be added or deducted and the 
or superintendent before the opportune time for their correction centers affected. The gross payroll plus the debit transfers, less 
has passed the credit transfers, gives the net payroll. After the net payroll 
Every manufacturer, despite the fact that during periods of has been determined, indirect items such as supervision, clerking, 
stringency and reverses when the accounting department is con- inspection, service, indirect labor, etc., are entered and deducted 
sidered a rhead item or liability, points with pride to the fact from the net payroll to determine the direct labor. As soon as this 
that manufacturing statements are in his hands seven or eight days figure is arrived at the actual work of analysis is completed. The 
after the close of the accounting period. This result is easily ac- next step in the work necessary to make the payroll figures of 
complished if t inalysis of payroll and preparation of produc- value to the cost system is the distribution of the direct labor. 
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For General Payroll 


tion statistics, upon which the efficiency 


of the cost system de- 


pends, keep pace with the work of the manufacturing departments. 


As soon as the time cards are delivered to the cost department 








Analysis and Accrued Payroll Record 


When the analysis of the payroll is completed the accrued 
payroll as shown by the general books should equal the total ac- 
crued payroll of all production centers as shown by the analysis 
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igures. This accrued payroll for each production center is de- 
termined by adding the accrued, as shown at the end of the 
previous accounting period, to the total gross payroll, as shown by 


The foregoing is advanced as a matter of suggestion and may 
be elaborated upon as specific cases and conditions warrant, but 
once a definite routine is established it must be maintained in its 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DIRECT LABOR COSTS DEPARTMENT 19 
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For Distribution of Direct Labor Insert Operations at Top of Columns 


the analysis, and from this result deducting the total payroll ac- 
tually paid during the accounting period, as shown by the coinage 
cards. Incidentally, the accrued figures should equal the gross 
payroll for the actual days making up the accrual period. 


Payroll Distribution 

All direct labor must be accounted for and distributed as 
actually performed. Distribution figures must never be forced or 
estimated. In case of any doubt they should be traced back and 
verified. 

The following brief outline, based on practical study of rubber 
conditions by the writer may prove valuable as an aid in establish- 
ing a basis for distribution. 

Washing—By kinds of rubber washed. 

Drying—By kinds of rubber dried. 

Compounding—By compounds weighed out. 

Milling—By compounds milled. 

Calendering—By fabrics dried and prepared for calendering. 

By friction stock calendered. 
By friction stock skim-coated 
By gum stock calendered. 
Treads—By sizes of treads run. 
Beads—By bead sizes made. 
By bead sizes cured. 

Cutting—By kinds and sizes of stock cut. 

Assembling—By sizes of tires assembled. 

Tire Building—By sizes of tires built. 

Vulcanizing—By tires cured. 

By air bags cured. 
Finishing—By sizes of tires inspected. 
By sizes of tires wrapped. 
Tubes—By sizes and kinds rolled 
3y sizes and kinds spliced. 
By sizes and kinds packed. 
Air Bags—By sizes made. 
Flaps—By sizes made. 


entirety and no deviation permitted under any circumstances. If 
this course is pursued the results will be most satisfactory, but if 
the routine is continually changed or tampered with the costs 
resulting from such conditions will not be dependable and the 
entire system will be doomed to failure. 

“Production Reports” will be the next subject covered by this 
series of articles on tire factory cost systems. 





SPRING MEETING OF A.S.M.E. TO BE HELD IN 
CLEVELAND 
The spring meeting of The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will be held this year from May 26 to 29 at Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Hotel Cleveland having been chosen as headquarters. 
An interesting and varied program has been prepared, which in- 
cludes a visit during the first day of the convention to Akron, 
Ohio, where inspection trips will be taken through some of the 


important rubber factories of that city. 





N.A.C.C. APPOINTS BALLOON TIRE COMMITTEE 


At the April meeting of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce a special committee was appointed to work with other 
agencies of the industry in regard to the subject of balloon tires. 
Definite standards for such casings are to be considered, and 
engineers and tire makers will be consulted as to their proper use. 
\s soon as possible the committee will meet with such bodies as 
the Rubber Association of America and with the standards com- 
mittee of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


SUMMER MEETING OF S. A. E. 

The summer meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
will be held this year from June 24 to 27 at Spring Lake, New 
Jersey. Three of the hotels at this resort are to be utilized, the 
Monmouth Hotel for meetings and as headquarters, and the Essex 
and Sussex hotels to provide supplementary accommodations for 


members and guests. 
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Abrasive Testing of Rubber Goods’ 


The Goodrich Abrasion Tester—Method of Making Tests 


HE ability of a rubber composition to withstand the abrasive by means of a pin in the spindle and a bayonet lock in the holder 
ncounter in service is a matter of special By the same method an agitator is attached to the lower end of 





wear which it will en 

importance in connection with such service as is reasonably — the holder and has a beveled cross blade held by means of a head- 
expected from solid tires, automobile tire treads, soles, heels, con- less set screw in the end of the shaft. This permits the use of 
veyor belting and other heavy duty service. Various means have various types of blades, the blade being set at any angle desired 
been employed for making comparisons of This construction allows the holder to be re- 
rubber compounds in respect to their wear versed almost instantly, and the agitator will 
resisting quality, and one of the most suc- : fit either end of the holder. The machine is 
cessful of methods is here described designed with sufficient space under the cans 


for removing them without danger of strik 


Goodrich Abrasion Tester ing the screen on the bottom. There is als 
































[he abrasion tester shown in the accom ample space above the cans to permit filling 
panying illustration is designed to test ring with abrasive material without difficulty. 
specimens of rubber or similar substances by Although expensive, this design gives a 
revolving them i abrasive materials very rigid and substantial construction cap- 
It has five spindles which will take five speci able of long and satisfactory service. It is 
mens each or a total of twenty-five pieces, noiseless and operates smoothly and _ with 
and compari e obtained by determining practically no vibration. All gears are en 
the loss of weight after a period of grinding. closed and run in grease and all bearings and 

[he machine may be placed on a bench or working parts are designed with a large fac 
table and is made ( r motor drive. To tor of safety. So far as possible all moving 
overcome interference in operating and load parts are protected from dust and grit and 
ing, it is constructed with a cast-iron centra the machine is built for continuous service 
column which is m ter nm a square cast with minimum care. 
iron base and [™ ear Case « t nk . 
the operating mechanism. At the back of the Method of Test 
column is a bracket carrying the main driv- The following details concerning the meth 
ing shaft, on the outer end of which is a od of using this abrasive tester are quoted 
belt pulley. When arranged for motor drive from a paper by W. W. Evans’. 
as illustrated the motor is mounted on top For one mandrel, five test rings are pre 
of the gear box and the drive made by an ine: pared and weighed, and placed on the man- 
endless flat belt. On the other end of the The Goodrich Abrasion Testing drei. Four of these are of the unknown com- 
horizontal shaft is a miter gear with it Machine positions and one standard. The mandrel is 
mate on a vertical shaft inside the colum fastened to the end of the rotating shaft, the 

The vertical shaft operates a central spur gear in the center of ibrasive can put in place and filled to the proper level, and the 
the gear case which meshes with five spur gears on the five machine started. This operates at the approximate speed of 130 
spindles. These gears rest on ball thrust bearings and the box r. p.m. The test requires about eight hours. At the end of four 
is packed with grease Stuffing boxes are provided on the spit hours, the machine is stopped and the mandrel reversed in its 
dies where they project below the gear box, thus preventing leak position, so that the two bottom rings are now the top rings. This 
age of grease and dust proofing the moving parts gives all samples equal static head for the same period of time 

About midway of the column and fastened rigidly to it are the during the test. It is also desirable to replace the abrasive with 
can holders, which are of bronze The cans are of heavy steel fresh material. A typical series of tests is recorded in Table |! 
and at their lower end is a brass cap holding The samples are again weighed after the 
in position a bronze wire screen supported by test, the loss determined and converted to an 
knife-edge cross rib n the bottom. Part index number. The percentage loss of the 
way up on the can is a ring or stop arranged standard compound is taken as 1,000. The 
so that the cans will always be placed in the percentage loss of each experimental com- 
machine in the same position. Two rollers on pound on the mandrel is divided into the per- 
links provide the means for holding the cans centage loss of the standard compound and 
In positior Phi nstruction permits the multiplied by 1,000. A compound with an 
a t e pla posit emoved index number of 1,100 is accordingly better 
wit t the é t thumb screws than the standard compound in resisting abra- 

Phe e s] ( e reduced from ch sion, and one with an index number of 900 
diameter t . eter j ‘ the Abrasion Container and Semple is not as good as the standard It is un- 
point at whi the nter the il L he Holder necessary to obtain the specific gravity or the 
specimen holder nsist teel rre I volume loss of each compound, since the per- 
which are two washer d tour spacing collars Chis permit entage loss in weight is the same as the percentage loss in vol- 
ve reular ring tamped from sheets t e placed on eacl mi Experience indicates that it is necessary to wear away 15 
holder. They ar mpressed and held in proper position by tw to 20 per cent of the original volume of the sample, in order to 
hexag nut ‘ © Se elv lockec wrench btain consistent results 
holder wher ci the end the spi dle a s 
- Development manager, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio Paper read 

Written fror nf tict } he B. F. Ge rich ¢ Nkror t the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Society for Testing 


0 Materials, at Atlantic Citv, New Jersey, June 25-29, 1923 
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One source of error is the difference in thickness of the test 
samples. Molded sheets used for this purpose are found to vary 
from 0.080 to 0.120 inch in thickness. The total area of rubber 
exposed to the abrasive on a sample 0.080 inch thick is 1.114 
TABLE 1. SAMPLE TEST CALCULATION OF RESISTANCE TO ABRASION 

DETERMINATION 


Leneth of Run, 8 Hours: Room Temperature, 86° F.; Average Temperature 
in Cans, 150° F ; Speed of Mandrels, 130 r.p.m. 


Initial Loss in Loss in Index of 

Weight, Weight, Weight, Abrasive 

Compound Can Mg. Mg. Per Cent Resistance 
wate ban man wawente No. 1 2,481.0 531.0 21.37 759 
PP ieectnveceseuaweus No. 1 2,714.0 519.0 19.12 848 
SS csseen ic atl: a 707.0 509.0 18.81 862 
 asschaseeteaccevecs Me 2,380.0 470.0 19.79 819 
Standard . ~< 2,780.0 4500 16.22 1,000 
ie een bn at deeded No. 1 2,634.0 364.0 13.81 337 
OO errr No. 1 1,676.0 78.0 4.66 1,000 
 «caneoeee No. 3 2,680.0 385.0 14.37 349 
DE, ccacceccess No. 3 1,637.0 82.0 5.01 1,000 
meat pun’ cineuuee No. 2 2,335.0 748.0 32.19 163 
DE Sesceacsces. EE Oe 1,676.0 88.0 §.25 1,000 
° rr ctehece Eee 2,440.0 810.0 33.21 166 
Standard ; inte oe 1,630.0 90.0 5.52 1,000 


square inch, and that for a sample 0.120 inch thick is 1.135 square 
inch. The difference is 0.021 square inch or 1.88 per cent (based 
on thickness of 0.080 inch). 


A test begun in one container should be completed in that con- 
tainer. Eccentricity of the shaft on which the mandrel is fastened 
will cause different degrees of wear in each container, assuming 
shafts and mandrels do not run perfectly true. 

Some advantages claimed for this abrasion testing machine are 
as follows: 

1. It is reasonably consistent. When a spool! is loaded with 
samples all cut from the same sheet of rubber, the results check 
very closely. 

2. The test samples are small enough to be cut from many fin- 
ished articles. 

3. The volume worn away from any given sample has little, if 
any, influence upon an adjacent sample. 

4. Stiffness is not a factor. 

5. Tests may be run in a reasonable time without excessive 
heating. 

6. The abrasive can be screened and used repeatedly. 

7. Local variations of the abrasive material, such as occur with 


abrasive wheels and disks, do not occur with the loose abrasive. 


What It Would Cost America to Produce Her Own Rubber 


Labor a Bigger Problem Than Location and Climate—Javanese Labor Might Be Obtained for Planta- 
tions in the Philippines or Surinam—Problems of Estate Supervision—Extent and Cost 
of Adequate Plantations—Surinam Possibilities 


By D. Kersken’ 


OR America to produce her own rubber, as is again being 
F energetically advocated in some quarters, involves not so 

much a question of location and climate, as many seem to 
think, as of adequate available labor. Various South American 
countries within a few days’ sailing distance from New York 
provide sufficient suitable land with the required high temperature 
and well distributed heavy rainfall for growing rubber, but are 
so sparsely populated that coolie labor would have to be imported 
at great expense and difficulty. Much the same is true of the 
Philippines, where rubber might be grown under the American 
flag. 

Only in southeastern Asia and the East Indies are the right 
climatic conditions and teeming populations sufficiently intelligent 
and industrious to be found together. And it is only from there. 
more especially the Dutch East Indies, that America could hope 
to obtain the labor and supervision necessary for operating rub- 
ber plantations capable of supplying the crude rubber requirements 
of the United States, wherever such plantations might be estab- 
lished. Although the Dutch Government does not allow Javanese 
to go outside the country, many Javanese do succeed in going 
to Malaya, and it is possible that some friendly labor recruiting 
arrangement could be made between the Dutch and American 
Governments. 

Labor Requirements 


What would be the labor requirements of such an undertaking 
as supplying America with crude rubber? Let us assume that 
America uses 250,000 tons or 550,000,000 pounds of rubber per 
year. The average coolie on a plantation 12 years old can bring 
in every day 20 liters of latex of about 40 per cent, or say about 
17 pounds of rubber. His task is 500 trees per day. He works 
330 days a year and the yield must be 550,000,000 pounds of 
rubber. That means 1,700,000 pounds per day, and 100,000 tap- 
ping coolies would be needed. Including coolies for other work, 


1 For many years a rubber planter in Deli, Sumatra, Dutch East Indies. 


plantation factory ighting tree diseases, etc., the total number 
would be some 120,000 coolies. Of course when opening up, the 
full number would not be required all at once, but it would be 


when the estates are in bearing. 
Javanese Labor on Philippine Plantations? 


Now the question arises, Would Holland allow America to 
import labor from Java for plantation work in the Philippines, 
if America were willing to allow Holland to appoint her own 
officials to look after a population of 120,000 coolies, who with 
their families would make about 200,000 Javanese? The officials, 
of course, would be paid by America. By officials is meant the 
inspectors of labor, as in Java and Sumatra. For such a number 
of coolies about five head inspectors and twenty inspectors would 
probably be sufficient. The Dutch Government would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that her brown burghers were looked after 
by people who understand them, and the native would be more 
willing to go, because he would find there people who would 
look after his welfare and rights. If such a way could be found 
it is believed that probably Holland would be willing to allow 
a certain number of coolies to go to the Philippines for a start. 

Problems of Estate Supervision 

But there are still other problems. Assuming that America can 
get labor from Java, who is going to supervise the work? Ex- 
perienced planters are needed to act as head managers and man- 
agers, but assistants are also required. The Javanese will never 
work under a Filipino assistant or overseer. The two races, 
apparently so much alike, differ too much. The Javanese sees in 
the Filipino another native and will become unruly. 

To supervise say 50,000 coolies opening up land, 200 trained 
assistants are needed. To supervise 100,000 tapping coolies, at 
least 800 trained assistants are needed. This means 62,500 trees 
per division, which is the maximum. It is impossible to get good 
work when a man supervises more than 125 tapping coolies. 
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Whence can a staff of 800 experienced planters, all white men, 


be secured to act as assistants? Rubber planting is very inter- 
esting and young Americans should be the assistants and man- 


agers of America’s rubber plantations in the future. Taking the 
number of assistants wanted to be 1,000 and the time for staying 
in a tropical climate to be twenty years, this will mean that 50 
assistants will be necessary every year Our universities can 
easily tt ) t d assistants every year. This would 
mean a spe tropical forest especially concerning 
the Hevea br further a training in the handling of native 
lalx ine i \ the Malayan language 

One naturally thir of employing trained Javanese of higher 
Standing tha ‘ linary coolie, but a native is a native and 
ve ‘ 1 le will cheat the coolies working 
under hin xperience has shown. Moreover, it is not likely 
that the Dut sovernment would favor the idea of Javanese 
cooli wor g nde nese assistants only, and would insist 
that w é € ¢ 


Extent and Cost of 200 Plantations 


Some %),000,000 rubber trees 12 vears old are required to vield 
550,000,000 pou f rubber or more That means 200 rubber 
estates of 250.000 tres ich, or 4,000 acres per estate. It is not 
advisable to have more than 62 or 63 trees per acre, planted 26 
by 26 teet apart Let us estimate the total costs for one estate 


of 4,000 acres m the moment the land is opened up until the 
estate comes into bearing, to be $400,000. That means $80,000,000 


" 


for 200 estates Itemized details of the estimate follow 


Cost to the Fourth Year 





1 Salaries 
Firs ear $7,481,04 
Sec: 1 we 4,974,720 
Thir ea : : ene . . 12,468,400 
Fourth year 1 ovecesse EET TTTTTTTTiTe .. 14,468,400 
2 Depreciatior Buil gs 
First year t ng SODboveneccescseseees , 5008 es 
Second year 3% ‘ os : _ 397,020 
Thir year 4 jase onnee wt 529,360 
Fourth year 5 ose ieeennvewes : 661,700 
3 Onit Re 
RI cres at y $1 per year per acre over 4 vears.... 3,200,000 
4 Interest ( 
First r ¢ 00, 5% peace wee seeeeee 2,500,000 
Ge nd vy < So . 3,000,000 
Third vear $ ‘ S¢ a . 3,500,001 
Fourth ear $8 sm... aaa E a . 4,000,000 
5 Re ruiting Ft 
1 i cool > $2 are _ . 8.000.001 
Passage for same $ a 2,000,000 
Reengagement ( ) @ $2 each ‘ , we 120,000 
30,000 returns to Tava @ $20 each ; 600.000 
40,000 new coolies @ $80 each.. —e «+++ 3,200,000 
Tips to ccolies on Javanese New Year, 100,000 coolies at 
$0.40 each, $40.0 per year over 4 years...... 160,000 
Cattle to present to coolies on the same occasion, one head 
per 100 ccolies makes 1,0 per year at $60 per head, 
€ Is $6 € ear or for 4 vears 240. 
Los f e wlies taken at $4.0 per estate ” 
ca rf { tates $ er 4 years 3.200.000 
é Sur es 
W fF debts ‘ wavs sur es, honuses 
t th staf + go exMm € 1 cor 1 ticns, tele 
} r ep build s hee f ture ta ¢ 
y e ‘ irs 2 60 
T $x + 
Further Costs to the Twelfth Year 
When an estate comes into bearing more buildings, factory 
installatic ns, etc., will th. needed The total « st I these is 
estimated t he $3. 666.000 
Total Cost in Eight Years 
1 tates the fifth year $31,271.04 
Ne. : : —+*- 
| € sixt $35,68 
I r ¢ t e 
six 68 189.214.080 
I sat 5 € cent per 
“ : TTT TTT 32,000,000 
<} g ! endit : rs — ++eee+ $284,020,760 
The crop er & estimated at 2,200,000,000 pounds of 
sahyh r } + _— e sewn ’ + 
rubbe it wives a ce per pound of 90.1291. Allowing for 


the possibility of overlooking sundry items falling on the direct 
cost of production, it is certain that the cost per pound will not 
exceed $0.15 per pound. 

Surinam Possibilities 

The foregoing shows approximately what it would cost to open 
up 200 estates up to and including the twelfth year, if America 
could succeed in the Philippines with the aid of Javanese labor. 
Better chances of success probably exist in Surinam, where con- 
ditions generally are perhaps better than in Brazil. Surinam has 
an area of 160,000 square kilometers, or about 40,000,000 square 
acres, of which only 66,000 acres are in cultivation. The popula- 
tion is about 115,000. The reason why the present rubber planta- 
tions there do not flourish is that the labor (Javanese), which 
must be imported, is too expensive. This would not be an ob- 
jection for America. The transport costs for one coolie, estimated 
to be $20 from Java to the Philippines, would probably be $50 to 
Surinam. 

Certainly Holland would do much to make her Western colony 
as successful as her Eastern colonies and very likely would meet 
America gladly if it would invest money in Surinam in the way 
it did in Sumatra and Java. Probably also there would be no 
objection to allowing Javanese to go to Surinam under the same 
conditions as they now go to Deli. The Javanese would have 
there their own officials and judges, just as they have in Sumatra. 
Moreover, Surinam young men would probably make good plant- 
ers and would gladly accept the opportunity. For the more 
responsible positions it would be easy enough to get trained plant- 
ers from Java and Sumatra. The cost of importing labor would 
be higher, but on the other hand it would not be necessary to 
pay for inspectors of labor, judges, etc.; also, salaries and bonuses 
would be lower. There are no furloughs to Europe, as the 
assistants have their relations in the country. Also, freights from 
Surinam to America would be lower and rubber in liquid form 
would have a shorter transport. 

The estimates presented show where America can be 12 years 
hence if a start is made now. Of course after 12 years crude 
rubber consumption in America will be much higher than the 
stimated 250,000 tons, but with careful tapping and keeping the 
trees in good condition the yield will increase every year, and 
once an annual crop of 250,000 tons is reached, even though con- 
sumption may be more, America can call herself free from other 
countries in respect of her rubber supply. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL ENLARGES MOTOR TRUCK 
SYSTEM 


The system of motor trucking maintained by the New York 
Central Railroad to replace local freight trains in the suburbs and 
metropolitan area of New York City has been recently extended 
by the establishment of five trucking zones in the western part of 
the state. In and near Syracuse, Newark (New York), Rochester, 
Medina, and Buffalo motor trucks are now carrying freight from 
the above-mentioned points to nearby stations, at Buffalo 28 trac- 
tors, trucks and trailers being employed. The railroad is also 
using motor trucks for terminal service to eliminate trap cars at 
Erie, Pennsylvania, as well as at Youngstown, Ashtabula, and 
Cleveland, Ohio. Executives of the company state that surveys 
are now under way which will lead to the replacement of addi- 
tional local freight trains by motor trucks on other divisions of 
the New York Central lines. 


INCREASE IN SHIPMENTS OF SOUTH AMERICAN RUBBER 


According to reports received by the Department of Commerce, 
the exports of crude rubber from Para and Manaos, Brazil, and 
Iquitos, Peru, for February, 1924, totaled 2,239 long tons, an in- 
crease of 863 long tons over total exports of 1,376 long tons in 
February, 1923. 
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Machine Molding Hollow Rubber Articles’ 


Angle Molding Press—Molding Process—Angle Press Molds 


HE ordinary steam platen press.and the hand operated molds 
T customarily used in molding and curing rubber articles have 

serious limitations as equipment for volume production or 
for molding hollow articles or those with undercut shapes. 

In a previous article’ a description was given of the tilting head 
press designed for rapid molding of hard plastic materials such as 
shellac composition, bakelite, etc., the formation of which requires 
heavy pressure and rapid changes in temperature for fast produc- 
tion. This press with suitable mold equipment has interesting 
capabilities for volume production in rubber either hard or soft, 
especially so with stocks compounded for rapid cure by acceler- 


ators. The same is true of a second machine, the angle molding 




















Fig 1.-Angle Molding Press With Molds Open 


press, also developed for machine molding hard plastics, especially 
deep hollow articles with exterior undercuts or projections. 

Articles of this sort when made in rubber are ordinarily hand 
built from sheet stock, and cured either by molding or in open 
heat wrapped on a core. They can, however, be produced much 
more satisfactorily by machine molding in an angle press. 


The Angle Molding Press 

The two forms of angle molding press here illustrated are 
designed for light and heavy work respectively. In the develop- 
ment of these presses first consideration was given to molding 
articles that are deep and hollow with threads, bosses, panels, etc., 
on their exteriors. The formation of articles of this sort is 
accomplished from crude stock by applying the molding force at 
right angles to that holding together the two-part mold cavity. 


‘Data and illustrations for this article were furnished by the Burroughs 
> 


Co., Newark, N. 
°Tue Inp1ia Rupper Worwp, January 1, 1923, 216-218, ““Manufacture of 
Hot Molded Hard Plastics.” 


In Figure 1 the lighter form of angle press is shown equipped 


as used in the manufacture of telephone receiver shells. The 











Fig. 2—Angle Molding Press with Molds Closed 


following description is applicable to the formation of a piece of 
any shape, especially so when it is considered that the relative 























Fig. 3.—Angle Molding Press—150 Tons Capacity for Large and 
- - | 3 
Deep Articles 

positions of the rams A and B may be altered and that other 
hydraulic rams may be added to suit requirements. 

) ) 1 

The Molding Process 
In Figure 1 the press is shown with the coring plungers with- 


drawn and the mold open. When in this position the molded 
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ready for removal. To operate the press the valve C 


[his causes the horizontal plunger B, having one-hali 


pieces are 
18 pened 
of the mold secured to its face, to travel forward, forcing this 
against the half that is secured to the 
In this closed position 


half of the mold firmly 
stationary abutment at the rear of the press. 
Valve D is then opened, 


descend, the 


the mold cavities are filled with material. 
the 
into the mold cavities and compressing the material as required 


ausing vertical plunger A to forcing cores 


(See Figure 2.) Closing valve D and opening valve E causes 


the withdrawal of the cores. Closing valve C and opening valve F 


suses the horizontal plunger B to travel back, opening the mold, 


in which position the finished pieces are readily removable 
The press illustrated in Figures 1 and 2, in open and closed 


positions, is adapted for molding any small hollow article, but for 
molding large and deep articles an angle press of the type shown 


in Figure 3 required. The latter operates in similar manner 
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Fig. 4.—Mold for Angle Molding Telephone Receiver Shells 


to that already noted. Its frame is made in a single casting suff 


ciently heavy to resist pressure of 150 tons applied horizontally 
and vertically to meet the working conditions necessary for mold 
ing very deep thin-wall containers or other objects too large and 


heavy for the lighter press. 
Angle Press Molds 


An angle press mold of usual construction consists of three 
Two of these constitute the main body of the 


half the object to be 
mold is 


principal parts. 
mold, each containing cavities of molded 
The third the 


piece which exerts the molding pressure within the mold cavity 


part of the known as the “force.” It is 


and shapes the interior of the article. 


These parts are clearly shown in Figure 4, which represents 
an open four-cavity mold for making telephone receiver shells. 
lhe parts are shown in relative position as mounted in the angle 
press. In the upper portion of the figure the two four-cavity 
parts are The half on left is 
securely attached and bears against a fixed abutment of the press 


while the half on the right is attached to the head of a horizontally 


represented in plan view. the 


moving hydraulic ram. Each half is doweled to insure registration 
as the parts close together to form the cavities 

In the lower portion of the figure the same halves are shown 
between the fixed abutment and horizontal ram, where they rest 
upon a cast iron bridge piece which serves to prevent the radiation 
of heat from the mold into the press. 
is represented in 


Between the plan and elevations a “force” 


position over a mold cavity. The force pieces are attached to 
the vertically moving ram 

Molds for angle molding are cored around the cavities and also 
in the core or “force” for circulation of steam or water to control 
the temperature of the stock during molding. 

An angle press mold for a deep and panel-side box like a battery 
jar is divided so that the cavities open on a plane passing diagonally 
through them to facilitate the removal of the molded boxes. 


AMERICAN CRUDE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


fluctuations and comparative falling off 


GROWTH OF 
Notwithstanding 
in the 


industry as a 


price 
amount of crude 
ntinues its steady advance, as indicated by 


rubber imported in recent months, the 
whole « 
the following figures: In 1921 the United States imported 415,- 
283,304 pounds of crude rubber, value $73,722,677. In 1922 the 
totals had risen to 674,410,392 pounds, value $101,843,188, while the 
692,338,607 pounds, value $185,008,303. New 
York City, of largest consumer, took in 1922 646,- 
156,409 pounds, value $97,749,401, the totals rising in 1923 to 647,- 
666,738 pounds, value $172,058,662 


s for 1923 are 





cours the 


I 


Studying the figures more in detail, one notes that Massachu- 
setts in ted 1923 18,985,444 pounds of crude rubber, an 
im t more in double her importation for 1922 of 9,430,380 
| ls, while the value 1923, at $5,471,881, was more than four 
times that of t preceding year, or $1,276,570. The record for 
the city of San Francisco is somewhat similar, where the amount 
mported in 1923, or 4,944,930 pounds, is more than double that 
for 1922, or 2,245,620 pou Is The 1923 value here also is about 


0?? «¢] 
1922, the 


gures for these years being $1,425,- 


times that for 
369 and Angeles the amount im- 
In 1923 
9,154,538 pounds, the value, however, at 
double the year preceding, or 
In Colorado, where the purchases were somewhat in- 
the amount for 1922 totaled 1,354,062 pounds, value 
In 1923 the amount in this case also, at 2,646,729 pounds, 
that of 1922, while the value, at $719,856, was 


$361,146, respectively. In Los 


ported in 1922 totaled 10,385,096 pounds, value $1,520,276. 
the amount declined to 


$2,920,997, being almost that of 
$1,520,276 
termittent, 
$205,923 


was about double 


nore than three times greater. During the two years in ques- 
tion occasional importations were made by Oregon, Michigan, 
Maryland, Washington, Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Rochester, 


New Orleans, and El Paso 


HARVARD BUREAU CONDUCTS TIRE RETAILING SURVEY 

At the request of the Association of America and the 
National Tire 3usi- 
ness Research recently instituted a survey of the conditions under 


Rubber 
Dealers’ Association the Harvard Bureau of 
which automobile tires are being sold. Statements have been sent 
suntry for the collection of oper- 
Deal- 


ers who have furnished data will receive summaries of the investi- 


to tire dealers throughout the 
ating expense figures which will be held strictly confidential. 
gation, including percentages available for purposes of compari- 
son, average lists of various items of expense, etc. 

While the results of the survey are to be used in the work of 
the Harvard Business School, the information supplied to the in- 
dividual tire dealer should be of practical assistance in helping him 
Tire merchants who have 
not received copies of the profit and loss statement can secure 
Research, 


to place his business on a sounder basis. 


them by writing to the Harvard Bureau of Business 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Rubber Linings for Laboratory Pebble Mills 


Unbreakable Rubber Lined Mill Jars Proposed to Replace Fragile, Heavy Porcelain Jars— 
Numerous Advantages and Dry Grinding Possibilities 


By Edw. 


HERE is a field for the application of rubber in the manufacture 
T of jars for small grinding mills to replace the fragile porce- 

lain jars now commonly employed. These small jars are of 
several sizes and used by the thousands. They are the containers 
for materials to be finely ground or thoroughly mixed in small 
pebble or ball mills variously known as sample mills, laboratory 
mills, jar mills, etc. Flint pebbles or steel 
balls within the jar do the grinding as the 


jar is revolved. 


Small Grinding Mills andWhat They Do 


The work of these mills is to grind small 
quantities of chemicals, colors, earths, ores, 
wx other materials to an impalpable powder 
without bolting. In mining and assay work, 
for example, they grind the samples, and it 
is therefore important that jars be used which 
may be thoroughly cleaned between samples, 
otherwise the next sample will be “salted.” 

These small grinding mills range from the 
single and double-jar hand-operated type, 
with jars containing 14 ounce to 1% pounds 
at a time, to power mills having up to five 
or even more jars of 1% to 5 pounds capac- 
ity. The advantage of these machines with 
jars in batteries is that a different material 
and quantity can be ground in each jar at 


> eration. 5 } * 
one operation Abbé Engineering Co 


Mills of this sort are used by the United 
States Geological Survey, and one American 
ceramic color and chemical manufacturing firm alone has over 250 
of these mills in operation. There are also larger single and 
double power-operated jar mills having jars of 15 to 25 pounds 
capacity, some of them operating one or two small sample jars 
at the same time. For still larger mills of 30, 60 and 80 pounds 
capacity porcelain cylinders with hand holes and covers, and bolted 
between wooden ends are used. 

Porcelain Jars Used As Containers 

At present vitrified porcelain jars are used which last for many 
years so far as ordinary wear is concerned and neither contaminate 
nor discolor the ma- 
terial being pulver- 
ized. But they are 
heavy and break oc- 
casionally if carelessly 
handled or the pebbles 
or balls are thrown 
into them. These jars 
are held in place by 

1bbé Engineering Co straps of spring steel 

Laboratory Mill With Worm Drive and which sometimes 

Motor break, also breaking 

the jar and losing the sample, which may be the only one avail- 

able. The covers of these jars are ground in but a rubber gasket 

is used to make them tight. While good jars are made in 
America the best come from Germany. 





Rubber Lined Mill Jars Proposed 


Progressive rubber manufacturers, operating under the patents 





Combination Laboratory Mill 


Lawler 


on rubber ball mill linings, could probably develop quite a business 
in unbreakable rubber lined containers to replace these fragile, 
heavy porcelain jars. These might take the form of a sheet 
metal can with a removable rubber lining or a thin sheet of rubber 
cured on the inside of the can. The cover could be either of 
wood or pressed steel with sheet rubber cured on to the steel or 
cemented to the wood. These cans might 
also replace the bottles now used for shipping 
samples and would be much less fragile. 


Advantages of Rubber Lined Jars 


\s rubber is impervious to water and some 
liquids while porcelain is not, assayers and 
chemists would prefer the rubber lined con- 
tainers, and most others would buy them on 
account of price and ease of handling. Many 
drug, chemical and ceramic material houses 
would prefer rubber lined mills to the ordi- 
nary ball mills they are now using. The 
same is true of rubber chemical makers, 
many of whom now use ball mills to grind 
colors, contaminating them with flint and 
cement from the linings and, owing to imper- 
fectly fitting covers, failing to grind all the 
material. 

Sometimes the porcelain jars for these 
small mills are cemented into metal cans; that 
is, the jar is set in place and thin Portland 
cement is poured in until it fills the space be- 
tween the jar and the can. When the jar 
cracks or wears out, both the jar and the cement must be broken 
into small pieces in order to remove them. After a new jar is 
reset it must not be used for twenty-four hours, in order to permit 
setting of the cement. 

\ metal can with a removable rubber lining or container would 
obviate this troublesome job. Also it would permit one mill to be 
used for many charges or batches, since each charge as ground 
could be lifted out of the can in the removable rubber lining which 
would keep the contents clean until ready for use. The charge 
could then be emptied into anything desired, and owing to the 
flexibility of the container 
the discharging could be 
done in a positively dust- 
less manner. This is of 
great importance when 
handling poisonous or val- 
uable materials. 

In some places all kinds 
of devices are used to sub- 
due the noise of grinding 
mills. In others these 
mills are not permitted on 
account of the noise. The 
application of rubber lin- 
ings would go a long way 
toward solving the noise problem as well as some others. 





Abbé Engineering Co. 
Six Jar Laboratory Mill 


Dry Grinding Possibilities 


Dry grinding has not yet been proved practicable, but there 
seems to be no reason why it should not be so. If a rubber tire 
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tread wears long dry roads, why should not dry grinding in per square inch. During the early period of the cure the 
rubber lined mills be done as well or better than wet grinding ammonium carbonate decomposes, and the liberated gases which 
when the heat element is not a factor? This question can only escape from the mold are vented through small apertures in its 
be determined tests that may prove the practicability of the bottom section after having caused the cellular structure of the 
suggestion rubber, which renders it spongy. The air pressure in the vul- 

If every labor mill in the world was lined with rubber canizer retards the too rapid escape of gases which are to cause 
there would not be a notably great increase in rubber consumption sponging, prevents entire volatilization of the gases and serves also 
as the result. However, the suggestion is well worth the careful to retard the escape of the plastic compound through the vents in 
considerati ill gressive rubber manufacturers. the mold. The air pressure, however, does not prevent the ulti- 


Smooth Surfaced Molded Sponge Rubber 








In certain molded articles of sponge rubber a smooth surface 
is desired not only as a suitable finish but also to exclude dust 
and moisture from the interior and protect it from deterioration 
by oxidatior Spx y rubber stock expanded against the interior 
of a hot mold es not produce a smooth surface thick enough 
to give the desired nd protection to the object. The proper 
surfacing molded sponge rubber articles, however, has been 
accomplished | 1 recently patented method. 

In accorda the general features of this invention sponge 
rubbe rt { led with an outer coating of smooth 
surfaced 1 ering t nte surfaces of the curing 
mold wi " ating er compound that will on formation 
and vulcanizati f the sponge rubber body become attached to 
it and ‘ lace ¢ the irticl 

The ta t d llustrated 1 connect with a 
receiver « tors ead sets vhich a suitable 
sponge rubber tock prepared according to the following 
forn ] 

Sponge Rubber Formula 
74 
( 7 
} 4. 7 
B P 0 
‘ ] ”) 

The « luded this compound to facilitate 
the workability of the mixture; the barytes as a filler which in 
colored ticl d t trol the shades. The paraffin and 
mineral rubber facilitate mixing and also retard oxidation of the 
finished product Phe nn a carbonate furnishes the gas to 
pri t he cor d 

For making a te one receiver ear piece such as that shown 
in section in Figure 1, a circular blank, with central hole, is cut 

a sheet of the sponge 
ber n g l iced in 

t vo-part mold illustrate 

g 2. The er su 

ces of t mold weve! 

i t eated r painted 

‘ 4 composit like that 

detailed above but w ut rclu g ammonium carbonate 
Also, there is placed on the lower part of the mold a semi 

cured ft lid ring with serrated edg 

The mold 
t! held cl sed 
by clamping 
ind placed in 

‘ ) ee 
1 steam jacket- fo 


ed vulcanizer to 








whic com- 
pressed air is 
admitted. The 


Fig. 2. Mold for Ear Piece 
vulcanizing pe- 

riod is continued for 4 hours at 55 pounds air pressure; the 
the jacket is maintained at 110 pounds 


steam pressure in 


1 United States patent No. 1,484,731. 


mate escape of the ammonium carbonate gases. 

The coating or layer applied to the interior of the mold becomes 
closely adherent as the sponge rubber blank expands by the genera- 
tion of gases and upon vulcanization is united to the body to pro- 
duce the article with a smooth finished surface. 


Drop Center Rims and Balloon Tires 


Balloon tires are now being built by leading manufacturers to 
ile rims and also for rims of smaller diameter, 
The 


~ lrop center rim concerns the latter phase 


fit existing automo 
which means a complete changeover. 





ge 1f automobile transportation development. 
\ This rim is not a new development. It is 
older than the automobile industry and 


was first used with the Dunlop-Welch 
| | bicycle tire in 1890. It next came into 
|. prominence during the war in connection 

with cushioning airplanes against the un- 


fields. 


rim is made in 


even surface of landing 
a single 

After 
balloon tire is put on and inflated, the 


The drop center 


piece with no split or loose flange. 


the 
beads slip into their proper place on the 


\ll that is necessary to remove the 


Vas, 





3 tire 
tire 


is to deflate it and press the beads to- 


‘ Fa 
’ 
." gether 
getner, 
. —— 
ws — 


cient slack to allow one bead to be lifted 


L 7 = out 


the well of the rim permitting suf- 








from the rim. 





Dunlop Drop Cen- Regarding the relation of tire section 
ter Rim — Note to rim base width, it is known that the 
Additional Bead , , : . : 
tire with the widest rim and greatest 

angle of stability gives the least “roll.” Although the 


wide rim base is advocated and proved advantageous with the 


be made 
claimed 


alloon tire, this does not mean that these rims need to 


heavier than those of present standard practice. It is 


that the drop center rim is a better structure than present rims 
and the actual rim ight can be reduced by about seven pounds. 


Other points in favor of the drop center rim are that it gives six 


to eight per cent additional increase of air space for the tube 
ompared to the present standard type rim. It eliminates the use 
of loose flaps. It also allows the valve stem to pass through at 
right angles to the sloping side of the rim recess and gives an 


ideal condition for removing the dust cap and applying the inflating 


hose. Two base diameters of drop center rims 20 and 21 inches 

probably will meet all the needs of automobile manufacturers. 
To prevent the possibility of damaging the tube or casing by 
unning deflated there is embodied in the tire an additional bead 


situated low down on the side wall and resting on the rounded 
flanges of the rim—The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





ADDRESS MAIL MATTER CAREFULLY 


Due to carelessness in addressing, large quantities of mail are 
lost each year. The delay or non-delivery of important mail 
means loss to the sender as well as expense to the postal depart- 
ment. It is said that, because of lack of return address, nearly 
20,000,000 pieces of mail are sent annually to the Dead Letter 
Office. 
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A. C. S$. Rubber Division Meeting 


HE sixty-seventh meeting of the American Chemical Society 
‘i was held at Washington, D. C., April 21-26, 1924. A large 

and representative attendance of chemists was present from 
all sections of the country. The programs of the various divisions 
were as usual of great scientific and practical interest. Numerous 
excursions afforded the chemists and their guests the opportunity 
to inspect the scientific and engineering laboratories and mu- 
seums whose activities are conducted under governmental control. 
Of notable interest were the laboratories of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, the Department of Agriculture, and the Edgewood Arsenal. 


The Rubber Division 
The program of the Rubber Division was of special interest 
and its sessions well attended. Distribution in advance of the 
meeting of the report of the Crude Rubber Committee and ab- 
stracts of the papers promoted interest in the discussions by the 


members of the topics presented. 


Abstracts of Papers 

A Microscopic Study of Crude Rubber. Brief report of a mi- 
croscopic study of a sample of first latex crépe which after milling 
was stretched into thin sections. The photographs show the intricate 
network of cells or vesicles and the effect of strains on the size 
and arrangement of these cells. The pictures have been taken 
under different light conditions and depths of focus so as to 
forestall the implication that they showed only surface pheno- 
mena. The effect of staining and of the treatment with carbon 
tetrachloride, considered as a representative rubber “solvent,” 


*are also studied.—Irene C. Diner. 


Notes on the Microscopy of Lithopone. A summary of ob- 
servations on the structure of the crystals in a collection of litho- 
pone sample, and showing the wide variety in structure and in 
size of crystals, and in the impurities found. It is merely an 
indication of some factors which may explain the variation in 
the behavior of different samples of lithopone——Irene C. Diner. 


Georgia Clays for Rubber Fillers—W. M. Weigel. 

Reactions of Accelerators During Vulcanization. VII. Aliphatic 
Amines and Ammonia. Sulphur reacts with the amino hydrogen 
of aliphatic amines, such as piperidine, diethylamine, benzylamine or 
n-butylamine, to form thio-hydroxylamines as the first intermedi- 
ate product. In the presence of metallic oxides these thiohydroxyl- 
amines form metallic salts, which in the case of secondary amines 
are easily isolated. Sulphur easily oxidizes the group —N-SH 
to n-disulphides, —N-S-S-H=, for secondary amines. These 
n-disulphides are also prepared by the action of sulphur chloride 
on the amine and are direct vulcanizing agents for rubber in ab- 
sence of free sulphur. Primary amines with sulphur at low 
temperatures give the sulphur analogs of the corresponding aliphatic 
nitro compounds, —NS:, which are direct vulcanizing agents and may 
also be prepared by the use of sulphur chloride. These dithionitro 
derivatives, in their action, are closely related to the vulcanization 
of rubber by nitro compounds as discovered by Ostromislenski. 
The action of sulphur chloride on aniline at low temperatures has 
been described as forming the product C,H,;—NS,. This sulphur 
analog of nitro benzene is also a direct vulcanizing agent for rub- 
ber in the absence of free sulphur—C. W. Bedford. 


Factors Determining the Reinforcing Value of Fillers in Com- 
pound Rubber. The factors determining the reinforcing effect 
which mineral compounding ingredients impart to vulcanized rub- 
ber, in the order of their importance, are: (1) Particle size; (2) 
Degree of wetting; (3) Particle shape. 


Particle size is a paramount consideration. By reducing the 
particle size of a filler its reinforcing effect in a compound is simi- 
larly increased. A filler cannot be dispersed in rubber on the mill 
unless the rubber wets it. Many fillers are badly agglomerated 
in rubber and this minimizes the physical properties of a stock. 
There is no evidence that any differences exist in the strength of 
the bond between rubber and different fillers except in cases where 
the fillers are chemically reactive during the cure. So long as the 
filler is in contact (wet) with the rubber the adhesive force 
between rubber and filler is determined by the specific surface of 
the latter. Many fillers impart certain properties to compounded 
rubber because of their crystalline shape. These properties are 
manifest even though the filler be completely dispersed and are 
not obliterated until the particle size is reduced to a state com- 
parable with the finest fillers—H. A. Endres. 


Studies of Vulcanization Accelerators. III. The nickel salts of 
carbithionic and disubstituted dithiocarbamic acids, although re- 
markably stable, have practically no accelerating effect either with 
ZnO or with NiO. Cd and Pb salts are similar in activity to 
Zn salts when used with ZnO, but Cd salts are somewhat less ac- 
tive when used with CdO, and Pb salts much less active when 
used with PbO. The effect of certain bases, soaps, and fatty 
acids on the activity of ultra-accelerators has been examined, In 
all cases piperidine has a powerful effect. KOH has a much 
smaller effect. Among sulphur compounds examined which have 
little or no accelerating effect may be mentioned mercaptans, 
thioamides, thiuram disulphide, zinc phenyldithiocarbamate. It is 
concluded that, while all known ultra-accelerators contain a thiol 
group or are derived from compounds containing such a group, 
the presence of this group alone is not sufficient to render a sub- 
stance a powerful accelerator, other necessary conditions being (a) 
that the carbon atom bearing the thiol group shall be also attached 
to sulphur, and (b) that the possibility of tautomerism giving rise 
to a gem-dithiol grouping shall be absent. In the case of hetero- 
cyclic substances, it is not possible at the moment to define the 
structure necessary for ultra-accelerating properties, as a number 
of substances examined which contain a grouping similar to that 
in mercaptobenzothiazole are lacking such properties—G. S. 
Whitby and H. E. Simmons. 


The Influence of Organic Accelerators on the Plasticity of 
Uncured Rubber Stocks. The majority of organic accelerators of 
vulcanization have a softening action on a rubber stock even in 
the presence of sulphur, provided the compound is mixed at a 
sufficiently low temperature. However, this softening action is 
‘scorching” 


counteracted by a stiffening effect, commonly called 
or “setting up,” when the stock is subjected to a temperature of 
approximately 80 to 100 degrees C.; this range includes the tem- 
peratures ordinarily attained in most of the processing operations 
such as milling, calendering and tubing. The “scorching” ten- 


dency was determined by measuring the decrease in plasticity (in- 
crease in the plasticity value K) of a stock during a period of 
heating at a definite temperature. Results are given showing the 
“scorching” influence of the commonly used organic accelerators 
including guanidines, aldehyde amine condensation products, thio- 
carbanilide and p-nitrosodimethylaniline. The influence of the 
concentration of sulphur and accelerator is demonstrated. The 
influence of zinc oxide as well as that of inorganic activators such 
as lime and calcined magnesia, on certain of these accelerators 
is also shown.—Stanley Krall. 


An Improved Aging Test Involving Oxidation Under Pressure. 
On the generally accepted theory that the deterioration of rubber 
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the rate and character of 


and concentration of oxygen. 


is a result of oxidation, aging is a 
function of time, temperature, The 
Geer life test depends for its accelerated rate chiefly upon the 


temperature factor, and often gives results at variance with nat- 


ural aging. These discrepancies are overcome in a new test 
which consists essentially in greatly increasing the oxygen con- 
centration. By submitting rubber to oxygen at high pressure 
(e.g., 300 pounds per square inch) at 50 to 70 degrees for some 
hours, deterioration practically identical with several years of 
natural aging occurs.—J. M. Bierer and C. C. Davis. 


Laboratory Tests of Air Bag Compounds. Sheets of various 
air bag compounds were subjected to the action of air under 200 
lengths of 
buried in 
varying periods. 
to cracking when 
flexed over curvatures of very When a bag stock 
ration proceeds much more rapidly than 
taken as a meas 
strength.— 


at curing for varying 


subjected to 
temperatures for 


pounds pressure temperatures 
time. They 
powdered sulphur at different 
mpared by their resistance 


were also overcure by being 


The sheets were c 


small radii. 


starts cracking 
cracking was therefore 


than the tensile 


theretofore. Resistance to 
ure of service of the stock rather 
A. H d H. K. Eckert 
Rubber Compounding for Water Dispersions. 
articles by the use 


Smith ar 
It is pointed out 
of rubber 
to employ 


that in the manufacture of rubber 
water it is no longer 
tacky 
required for calendering or 
needed in 


which 


compounds dispersed necessary 


large amounts of soft, low grade, rubbers, oils, etc., to 


soften the compound to a consistency 


tubing. A new system of compounding is therefore 


all high grade rubber and in 


incorporated 


which it is feasible to use 


water-soluble substances may be if so desired. 


John B. Tuttle. 

The Theory of the 
Effect on Our Present Theory of Vulcanization. 
rubber exists both in the vulcan- 
with 


Aqueous Dispersion of Rubber, and Its 


According to the 
theory of aqueous dispersions, 
ized and unvulcanized state, 
the non-rubber constituents comprising the continuous phase of 
By rehydration, the dispersion as existing in latex can 
introduction of a lubricating agent. The 
vulcanization, permanent 
set, etc., John B. Tuttle. 

An Effective Inexpensive Safety Device for Laboratory Mills 
and absolutely re- 
calenders 


as dispersed rubber particles, 


the mass 
be reformed by the 
phenomena of calender grain, 


are discussed from this angle. 


various 


and Calenders. A very simple, inexpensive 


device for stopping laboratory mills and 


is described.—C. W. Christensen 


liable safety 
in an emergency 
Method of Determining Consistency of Benzene Solutions of 
Rubber. Tests at the Bureau of Standards have shown that, at 
least in some benzene solutions of rubber are plastic. Con- 
sequently it is not possible by the measurement of so-called relative 
by the Dutch East Indies rubber experi- 
consistency of solutions. It 

which 


cases, 


proposed 
identify the 
instruments should be adopted in 


viscosity, as 
ment stations, to 
that 


these 


is believed some 


successive trials may be made at different rates of shear, in order 
that a distinction may be made between viscous and plastic ma- 
terials —Winslow H. Herschel 

Cloudiness Rubber Cements. While cements prepared with 
benzene are transparent, most other solvents produce cements of 
varying degrees of cloudiness This cloudiness is due to the 
protein material in the rubber and can be reduced controlling 
the refractive index of the cement. While either gasoline or CS 
produce cloudy cements, mixtures of the two produce a clear 
cement when the refractive index is 1.51. The refractive index 
of clear cements varies Regen when rubber of different bo- 


tanical origin is used Williams. 

The Performance of American Peptized Kaolin 
Compounds. The preparation of peptized kaolins is described. Its 
reinforcing action in rubber compounds and its comparison with 
zinc oxide and carbon black in imparting various physical prop- 
erties to vulcanized rubber is given—E. M. Slocum. 

The attempt will be made to show 


in Rubber 


Theories of Vulcanization. 


that the phenomena of vulcanization can be satisfactorily explained 
by consideration of the interfacial energy in the rubber system. 
This applies not only to rubber alone but also to mixtures con- 
taining organic and inorganic accelerators and some of the com- 


J. Kelley. 


mon compounding ingredients. 


Committee Reports 

Two committee reports were submitted and discussed, one on 
physical testing methods and the other on crude rubber testing. 
The latter report discussed the following problems: (1) An ade- 
Sampling Method; (2) A procedure to determine Resistance 
to Mastication; (3) The Plasticity of Crude Rubber; (4) The 
determination of Rate of Vulcanization; (5) The Evaluation of 
(6) Viscosity of Rubber Solutions; (7) The Standardiza- 
tion of Plantation Grades. 

Details will be published in the June issue covering the dis- 


quate 


Quality; 


cussions of papers and committee reports. 
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[He Unirep States HELD IN 1923 A LEADING POSITION AS 


exporter of mechanical rubber goods, during that year outdistanc- 
ing Germany, which had heretofore been the strongest competitor 
rubber hose trade. In 1922 Germany exported 4,057,566 
pounds of such goods, as compared with the United States, with 
3,381,210 pounds. In 1923, however, the position 
German exports of this commodity falling to 3,667,572 pounds, 
while the United States exports increased to 4,455,502 pounds. 


in the 


was reversed, 


Great BRITAIN IS THE STRONGEST COMPETITOR OF THE UNITED 
States in the belting export trade, her exports in 1922 of “belting 
other than leather, woven hair and cotton” amounting to 2,372,496 
rising in 1923 to 2,650,256 pounds. American exports, 
of rubber belting increased in the corresponding two 


to 3,548,468 pounds in 1923. 


pounds, 
however, 
years from 2,590,057 pounds in 1922 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Influence of Certain Compounding Ingredients in 
Hard Rubber’ 
By W. E. Glancy* 


HE results below were obtained under test conditions as nearly 
T identical as possible. A standardized method of handling all 

mixings was followed, and the tests were carried out at 21 
degrees C. on a horizontal Scott tester, the clamps separating at 
the rate of 0.5 cm. per minute, as recommended by the Hard 
Rubber Division of the War Service Committee in its report of 
August, 1918. 

A three-cavity mold was used and the only cutting necessary 
was that of the thin overflow from the test piece. Results recorded 
are the average of at least three tests. They do not represent 
absolute values, but are comparative only, showing general 
tendencies. 

Results 

Proportions of rubber and sulphur were chosen within limits 
which might be considered as the hard rubber field, as shown in 
Table I. Attention is called to the very rapid increase in breaking 
strength between cures of 35 minutes and 45 minutes for all the 
mixings, and to the high breaking strengths which are attained. 
It is also noted that there is an actual decrease in strength when 
the amount of sulphur is increased from 66.7 per cent to 100 
per cent by weight on the rubber. As the length of cure is in- 
creased, the ultimate elongation decreases much as the breaking 
strength increases. 


TABLE I 
Rubber—Sulphur 

Tiske e8 GOTO. .cccacccces 35 Min. 40 Min 45 Min. 60 Min. 90 Min. 

Per Cent 

Com Sulphur to 
pound Rubber ~ rensile Strength—Kg. Per Sq. Cm.————_,, 
O «tvtcieesce, Gee 60.4 302.7 424.9 538.3 564.9 
FE ee 66.7 209.3 442.7 501.3 603.1 621.2 
Cc aeeraee ss 42.8 29.3 121.8 237.8 519.0 580.4 
D 33.3 37.5 69.4 130.0 417.2 516.1 
———Ultimate Elongation—Per Cent———_, 
M tetesceees 100.0 65.9 4 3.7 3. 5.5 
B 66.7 98.0 4.0 3.0 5.0 5.0 
 sestuses : 42.8 58.0 77.0 31.0 6.0 6.0 
DD <ccmeetnene 33.3 88.8 77.1 74.1 6.5 5.3 


Table II shows the diluent effect of. mineral rubber and resin 
with quantities up to 13 per cent by volume when added to a 
700 :300 rubber-sulphur mixture. 


TABLE Il 
Base mixing: 700 rubber, 300 sulphur 
Tensile Strength Ultimate Elongation 
Kg./Sq. Cm Per cent 
40 Min 45 Min. 40 Min. 45 Min 


Mineral Rubber—-Sulphur—Rubber 
Volumes Mineral 
Rubber to 10( 


lumes 

Rubber 
0.01 121.8 37.8 77.0 1.0 
2.60 J 161.4 308.4 93./ 12.0 
9.50 229.5 405: 8.0 9.0 
9.80 175.5 338.5 35.0 11.0 


13.00 187.1 340.3 93. 12.0 


Volumes Resin 


to 100 Volumes 


RubLer 

0.00 aia 121.8 37.8 77.4 1.0 
2.35 _ 247.8 419.6 4.2 5 
4.78 . 57.1 460.6 90.( 4 
7.17 . 334.4 392 18.0 5.1 
CR -acvanduae 339.2 435.9 10.7 


1Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, at the 64th meeting 
of the American Chemical Scciety, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, September 
4-8, 1922 


°Heod Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts. 


Table III shows the influence of magnesium oxide and lime 
in a base mixing of 700 parts of rubber and 300 parts of sulphur 
by weight. The quantities used of these two inorganic accelera- 
tors are as large as is common in soft rubber goods, and the 
figures show a decided hardening effect with the introduction of 
these materials and answer the question as to whether hard rubber 
compounds are influenced by inorganic accelerators. 


rABLE Ill 
Base mixing: 700 rubber, 300 sulphur 
rensile Strength Ultimate Elongatior 
Kg./Sq. Cm Per cent 
40 Min 45 Min. 40 Min. 45 Mir 


Magnesium Oxide—Sulphur—Rubber 
Volumes MgO 
to 100 Volumes 


Rubbe1 
GOO soves 121.8 237.8 77.0 31 
O.48 sever 281.0 68.0 16.0 3.0 
).83 310.6 381.0 30.0 6.0 
08 338.7 459.0 7.0 3.0 
BE seeedcoeses 415.9 485.2 7.0 4.0 
Lime—Sulphur- Rubber 
Volumes Lime 
to 100 Volumes 
Rubber 
0.00 coccees 21.8 237.7 77.0 31.0 
Gee <éveservcaves 288.2 386.1 29.0 9.0 
Lee ishsiwce . 350.0 430.1 8.0 7.0 
2.91 Sececss.s Se $91.7 7.0 5.0 
LF vaénees a 490. 6.0 4.9 


Table IV shows the influence of tire reclaim. A small quantity 
of reclaim acts as a hardening agent, as shown by the increase 
in breaking strength and decrease in elongation. Increasing the 
quantity, however, causes a softening of the specimens cured under 
like conditions, probably due to the rubber in the reclaim which 
does not have sufficient sulphur available to harden it. 


TABLE IV 
Tire Reclaim—Sulphur-Rubber 
Base mixing: 700 rubber, 300 sulphur 


Tensile Strength Ultimate Elongation 


Kg./Sq. Cm Per cent 

40 Min $5°Min 40 Min. 45 Min 
Veclumes Reclaim 
to 100 Volumes 

Rubber 

0.0 121.8 237.8 77.0 31.6 

5.11 372.8 480.4 7.3 4.5 

i = 335.2 428.2 16.9 7.5 

20.44 329.4 404.9 35.4 8.8 

re 221.8 289.8 68.9 57.2 


Conclusions 

1. There is a critical point in the process of vulcanization of 
hard rubber, and if the curing is interrupted previous to this point 
a flexible, leathery material is produced. If the curing is continued 
beyond this point, a sharp increase in breaking strength and 
corresponding reduction in ultimate elongation occur together with 
the hardening of the rubber—a specific case showing an increase 
from 500 pounds per square inch to 5,500 pounds per square inch 
n the 10 minutes near the critical point. 

2. As the proportion of sulphur is increased, a point is reached 
where further increase in sulphur no longer causes an increase in 
breaking strength, but an actual weakening due to dilution occurs 

3. Under the vulcanizing conditions described, materials of the 
mineral rubber type can be used with advantage up to about 7.5 
volumes, when a weakening of the compound occurs. 

4. Lime and magnesia, which possess accelerating properties in 
soft-cured rubber, also decrease the time required to harden the 
compound and increase the breaking strength when used in small 
quantities. 

5. Resin may be used to actual advantage up to about 5 
volumes. 
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6. Tire reclaim of the grade described, in quantities up to 6 offered by the rubber. Unless resistance is offered by the rub- 
volumes, « a large increase in breaking strength and decrease ber no work can be done upon it. This means that the power 
te elongation, and in larger quantities reduces the break- consumption is much larger for a stiff rubber, and that the 
it rengtl creases the ultimate elong: actual reduction in the value of K, the plasticity number, for the 





Plasticity of Rubber and Its Measurement’ 





























By Ira Williams: 
lesig i ipparat i the measurement plasticity, 
the ent » insure true plastic w. In addition, 
the n ‘ irre ut under known temperature condi 
t s I nt of material These « litions prac 
tically el wethod of flow through bes ft pen 
iting { nterna esistance tt wher 1s § 
vreat il | \ ike place pDetweel tl bbe and the 
tube p 
The « paratus as esigned are s ‘ in the 
l ree be raised and ‘\ 1 is sup- 
pP I that s alw s exactl parallel to 
pla 1 weight the uli et wer the plates 
“MD > cs t > \\ t ( tl cKNeSS yt 
t k 1 tin With this apparatus a definite 
moti s always im 
ae parted to the same vol- 
e of ( There is 
S ping etween the 
ites and t rubbe 
The $ ducted 
is llow 
[he press is placed in 
il { i all wed t 
issume the desired tem 
perature The tempera- 
t r re all ised for 
cr rub er 18 100 de 
grees ( Cw cubic 
centimeters of ub 
r stock 1ined 
t form of a nd 
pellet or s t cylinder 
I di by punch- 
| v ut a ellet vith a 
5 or 16-mm. cork borer 
ind trimmi g- tne edges 
. f the pellet wit a pair 
Plasticity Press scissors til t re- 
ed veight is ob 
1ined en | etween t sheets of paper (a 
d pape 1 placed in the Gage 
‘ time é Is, generally 3, 5, 10, et 
n te tit curve ‘ vlotted. 
s| t acted I Tl he iu ding 
‘ 7 
Preparation of Laboratory Sample 
M preparat elore a plas 
ticit letern eon pt the ase of slab 
mila ’ yb it is generally impossible to cut 
uniform pellet lun fa @ If tl rubber is it 
the form of n eets, it is possible by m g the 
surface t ] ip the eet t a thickness that will permit a 
suitable pellet ye made his cannot be done with thin 
crépes, and will be general, that a period of milling is 
necessa 
The plasti g act of a mill depends upon the resistance 
1 Presented e the Divis f Rubber Chemistry at the 66th Meeting 
of the Ame CI il Society, Milwaukec, Wis., September 10 to 14, 
1923 
2 Firestone e & Rubber C Akron, Ohio. 


initial period of milling must be much greater than in the case 


of a soft rubber. Stiff rubber not only generates the greatest 
amount of heat, but its plasticity is most affected by changes in 
temperature. This means that the stiff rubber softens itself 
temporarily on the mill, due to the heat generated by milling. 


There is, then, an equilibrium which can be reached for each 
the to work the 
further plasticized. rubber becomes 
to temperature, the will 
until the energy that is expended on the rubber is not 
For this 


will continue on 
If the 


internal 


particular case when rubber 


mill without being 


due rise in resistance 


soltter, 
decrease 


great enough to cause further breaking down. reason 


a stiff rubber may appear to break down as soon as a soft rub- 
ber, although this does not mean that the total energy ex- 
pended has been the same or that the same plasticity has been 
reached. If the stiff rubber could be cooled during milling to a 


emperature equal to that of the soft rubber, the breaking down 
be much 
seen that if two samples of rubber having different 
for K milled the same temperature 


conditions, the tendency would be to bring the values of K nearer 


stiff rubber would greater. 


of th 
It can 


original 


very 
be 
under 


values were 


togethe If, however, the rubber is permitted to assume its own 
equilibrium with the heat generated, the tendency is to preserve 
the difference in original plasticity and to reduce to an equal 
power consumption. In any case where it is necessary to mill 
the sample of rubber before suitable pellets can be made, the 
value of AK is decreased, although if the heat generated is al- 
lowed to remain in the rubber the relation between the K values 


samples of rubber remains practically the same as in the 


tor tw 
tOT tW ] 


unmilled rubber 


The following procedure has been used in preparing a sample 


on a 12 by 6-inch laboratory mill: 

The sample is milled hot and for a short time in order to pre- 
serve the original plasticity as much as possible. Hot water is 
turned through the rolls with the mill running until the tem- 


the rolls is just above 60 degrees C 


is then turned off, the temperature allowed to fall to 


and a 500-gram sample placed on the mill while 


the rolls are approximately 2 mm. apart. This leaves only a 
small bank of rubber between the rolls. The rubber is allowed 
to remain on the mill for 4 minutes, after which it is taken off 
ind folded to the required thickness. Plasticity measurements 
may be run as soon as the sample is cool 
The foregoing procedure will, of course, give different re- 
sults for the same rubber if conducted on different mills. A 
temperature of 60 degrees C. and 500 grams of rubber are con- 
enient for a 30-cm. (12-inch) mill. Larger mills would require 
larger samples. The surface speed and the ratio between the 
speed of the front and back roll of the mill also influence the 
power consumption and the plasticizing action. Any mill may 
be used to obtatn comparisons between two samples of rubber. 
Plasticity of Different Types of Rubber 

The average stiffness of the different types of rubber in- 
creases the order: low-grade, smoked sheet, crépe rubber, and 
slab rubber or evaporated latex. The values within a single 


type of rubber vary enough for the plasticity numbers to overlap, 


*For measuring roll temperature a fine copper-constantan thermocouple 
is soldered to the center of a piece of thin copper sheet which is approxi- 
mately 13 mm. (0.5 inch) square and curved to fit the mill roll. The wires 
ure brought through the center of a piece of thin felt about 38 mm. (1.5 
nches) square and the copper fastened to the felt. Five to 8 cm. (2 or 3 
inches) of wire are coiled against the back of the felt and covered with 
several additional layers of felt. This is then fastened to a cork or other 


suitable handle. Temperature is measured with the mill running. Although 
this method is open to criticisms, the results are but slightly affected by 
differences in contact pressure with the roll, and equilibrium is quickly 
reached. Whether the temperature recorded is exactly correct or not the 
temperature conditions can be duplicated 
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and it is common, for instance, to find samples of crepe rubber 
that are much more plastic than some samples of smoked sheet. 


Plasticity of Compounded Stocks 


It is found, in general, that plasticity determinations may | 


ye 
made with compounded stocks as well as with pure rubber. 
Exceptions are caused by samples that are capable of beginning 
to cure in a few minutes at the temperature of the determination. 
In this case the curve obtained with the press flattens and 
will finally become parallel to the Y axis when all flow ceases. 
In dealing with this type of stock it is necessary to take the 
irst reading as soon as possible. In this way a value for K 
is obtained before the curing action has proceeded far enough 
to affect the determination materially. 

The initial curing action of accelerators or the tendency of 
a stock to “burn” while in process may be determined by 
means of the effect on the plasticity curve. Change in plas- 
ticity can be made the basis for a comparison of accelerators 
providing the amount of accelerator used is not great enough 
to affect the three-minute reading and providing the second read- 
ing is not taken too near the flat portion of the curve. 


‘is 


| . 
Chemical Patents 
The United States 
VULCANIZATION OF Ruster. Rubber is vulcanized without the 
aid of heat by the interaction 
sulphide in the mass.—Stanley J. Peachey, Davenport, Stockport, 


f sulphur dioxide and hydrogen 


England, United States patent No. 1,487,880. 

VULCANIZATION ACCELERATOR. Manufacturing a _ vulcanizing 
accelerator comprising subjecting the reaction product of aniline 
and carbon disulphide to destructive and fractional distillation.— 
Norman A. Shepard and Justus H. Doering, assignors to The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, Ohio. United States 
patent No. 1,490,073. 


The United Kingdom 

VULCANIZING RuBBER AT Low TEMPERATURE. Vulcanized rub- 
ber slabs are formed by building up calendered sheets which con- 
tain alternately sulphur and an accelerator, which under 150 
degrees F. migrate and effect vulcanization through the mass. The 
individual sheets are not vulcanizable at the temperature employed. 
Suitable accelerators are the product of dimethylamine and car- 
bon disulphide, and the piperidine salt of carbon disulphide. Ex- 
ample, one batch comprises smoked sheet, zinc oxide and sulphur, 
and the other smoked sheet, zinc oxide and the accelerator named. 
The thickness of the sheets may be varied in accordance with 
the migratory speed of the vulcanizing ingredients—J. E. L. 
Barnes, 34 Castle street, Liverpool, England. (Miller Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio.) British patent No. 209,772. 

WATERPROOFING LEATHER. Leather is waterproofed and strength- 
ened before or after tanning by impregnation or spraying with 
ammonia preserved latex. Sulphur, glue, filling materials and 
coloring agents may also be added.—R. Russell, Lands End 
House, Rhodes near Manchester, and H. Broomfield, 23 Daven- 
port Road, Hazel Grove, Southport, Cheshire. British patent 
No. 209,811. 

Aoveous Dispersion oF Rupser. Water dispersions of rubber 
with various compounding ingredients may be used as water 
paints, for fabric coating, etc.—Plausson’s Limited, 17 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. British patent No. 210,495. 


Latex TREATED Paper. Paper pulp and unwoven fibrous ma- 
terials are impregnated with vulcanized latex and the vulcanized 
rubber is deposited on the fiber by the addition of a coagulant.— 
P. Schidrowitz, 27 Chancery Lane, London. British patent No. 
210,526. 

Frerous Priastic Compositions. Fibrous materials of various 

- origins with or without filling materials are pulped and treated 


with latex. The rubber is coagulated on the beaten fibers; sul- 
phur and accelerators are added and the pulp is then drained, 
molded and yulcanized.—F. Kaye and Kaye’s Rubber Latex Proc- 
ess, Ltd., Great Winchester street, London Wall, London. British 
patent No. 210,193. 


New Zealand 

RUBBER AND RupBer CoMpouND MANUFACTURE. Comprises 
vulcanizing a rubber mix containing a zinc oxide product, char- 
acterized by one or more specified properties, namely, an average 
particle size not exceeding about 0.15 microns; capacity of sub- 
stantially accelerating the cure of compounded rubber; capacity 
of imparting to compounded rubber an increased resistance to 
abrasion of about 50 to 100 per cent or more as compared with 
the standard rubber reinforcing zinc oxides—The New Jersey 
Zinc Co., 160 Front street, Manhattan, New York, N. Y., assignees 
of James A. Singmaster, Frank G. Breyer, and Earl C. Gaskill, 
all of Palmerton, Pennsylvania. New Zealand patent No. 50,284. 

Agurous Emutsions or Rupper. Dispersions of crude rubber 
by either of two modes by which a product of desired consistency 
is obtained consisting of water as the continuous phase and the 
rubber particles or globules as the disperse phase. In practicing 
the process a substance of a soapy or lubricating nature is em- 
ployed in promoting the dispersion such as certain soaps or 
saponins, soap-bark extract, certain water soluble oils or any suit- 
able lubricant which will promote slipping of the rubber globules 
relative to each other without adhesion.—William B. Pratt, 28 
Pine strect, W ellesley Hills, Wellesley, Massachusetts. New Zea- 
land patent No. 51,370. 


Germany 
Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 
2 (October 8, 1922) Meth«« f v nizing natural and synthetic 
r € Dr. H. Rimpel and Asbest-und-Gummiwerke Alfred 
Calmon A.-G Han t 
Austria 


Published December 15, 1923 

\ 2 \lethod makir ondensation products Dr. F. Pollak, 
France 

Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 


March 1923 Improved method of vulcanizing rubber 
re P. L. Menjon. 
¢ (A ] rovements the tacture of phenyl 
g The Naugat Chemical ( 
M Process of extracting rubber fror x J 


BLANC FIXE 


xe is a precipitated barium sulphate and therefore quite 


Blane 
different as to purity and particle size from the highest quality 
ground natural barytes When thoroughly washed and properly 


dried blanc fixe is extremely fluffy and soft. It is used as an 
adjunct with zinc oxide afd, it is claimed, will increase the resil- 
iency of rubber. It is chemically inert and is considerably lower 
in gravity than zinc and other oxides. 


CATHETER VARNISH 
\ special flexible spirit varnish, known as catheter varnish, is 
designed for application to catheters and various other soft rubber 
surgical goods, tubing, or any rubber article that in service requires 
protection from oil. This varnish is also much used to render 
dull rubber glossy and on the insulation of the ignition cables of 
automobiles as protection against the deteriorating effects of oil. 
ZINC YELLOW FOR RUBBER 
An inorganic pigment of bright yellow color designed for color- 
ing rubber is composed largely of zinc chromate. It is not affected 
by either hot or cold vulcanization. It is suitable for druggists’ 
sundries, labels and various novelty rubber articles. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Automatic Wind-l p Reel cut too wide or out of parallel. The problem of saving in this 

Wo motor driven automatic reels are shown in the illustration tem of tire manufacturing loss is a matter of better bias cutting. 
fi arranged to wind up lead encased garden hose as delivered rhe latest development in this field is the bias cutter here shown 
from a pair of lead presses. The mechanism of the reels is that was recently demonstrated with success in one of the largest 


tire factories in the United States. A brief description follows. 


Te 


ntirely housed and 1 inted n rigid ed plate 
The removable reel This machine was 





’ ’ ’ : 
: designed to accomplish 


mounted in a stand > 
an axle one end of % anew 5 ie o aa , / the following objects: 

} ed a . : ; (1) reduction of fric- 
tion waste; (2) secur- 
ing mechanism. A yoke ing uniform distribu 
tion of cords in the 


with tw SDT . 1 
tacts bearing on one plies; (3) saving la- 
head of the reel serves bor; (4) cutting each 
is a braking device ply to individual and 
Between ea reel accurate size; (5) cut- 
ind its lead press in ting several plies of 
the background " different selected 
electrically connected scheduled widths; (6) 


printing an identifica- 


trip lever under which 
tion mark on each ply 


the lead covered hose 
passes to the ree]. The simultaneously with 
function of the trip is the cutting operation. 


The machine is of 
rotary type and the 
nechanism comprises a 
large pipe roll or drum 
positively driven at 
definite surface speed 


of which is the same as that of an endless link chain traveling across 


to automatically regu 
late the speed of the 


wind-up to that of the 








press output. The trig 


raises and lowers , : , , 
Motor Driven Automatic Reel—Arrow Indicates Trip Lever 
according to the te! 


sion on the hose as it approaches the reel hus, the action 
the reel wind-up is entirely automatic the machine directly under the drum and axially to it. 

One operator only is required to handle a press and reel. Li Fixed to this chain at intervals is a series of bronze blocks 
cated between the presses in the picture is shown the lead melt- which carry either a freely turning circular cutter or a rotary 


O bronze marking wheel. The bearing of these cutters and markers 
can be adjusted against the under side of the drum or anvil roll, 
the one to cut and the other to mark the fabric as it passes. 

The surface speed of the drum and that of the endless chain 


ing furnace which supplies the presses—H. Munroe Smith, P 


Box 198, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Rotary Bias Fabric Cutting Machine . ‘ . 
‘ Fe Lachine cutter are equal and their lines of travel are at right angles to 

No branch of the rubber industry offers a greater field than tire each other; therefore the cutting line is a resultant between them, 
production for cost reduction by elimination of waste. For ex- giving a bias of 45 degrees which is the one generally employed 


ample, it is claimed that on the tire output of the United States for [his angle can be altered to any other desired by adjusting the 


1923 the waste of frictioned tire fabric amounted to $7,000,000. In relative speeds of drum and chain. 
Ply widths are determined by the interval between the cutters 


large part this sum represents waste due to trimming bias plies 


Front and Rear Views of Messer Rotary Bias Cutter 
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the chain, which may be adjusted to the widths specified 

Ink for the marker wheels is supplied from an ink fount by 
alternate steel and glue composition rolls. The marker following 
each cutter produces an impression of center line and cross marks 
on each cut strip. 

The tire builder uses the center line in locating the plies and 
the cross marks as a vernier in connection with a corresponding 
printed flexible rule with which he is furnished. When the ply 
stretches the number of bars between two adjoining registering 





r — 
Conte lire 


a 2 j — = 


J 
1 dy q 


ii Te 
icniinasan 

















Tire Builder's Center Line and Stretch Guide Cross-Bars on 


Bias Ply 


bars on strip and rule indicates the stretch on the principle of the 
vernier 

\s the fabric passes through the machine it is compressed 
against the upper roll by two small rollers which hold it against 
the drum and prevent side movement as the cutters advance across 
the web. As the sticky plies emerge from the cutting line they 
are detached from the drum by fine jets of air forced through a 
blade extending across the machine and adjusted to deliver the 
iir between the drum and _ fabric [he bias strips fall on a 
onveyor made up of small steel cable wound endless between two 
horizontal rollers. 

The speed with which this machine may be operated is pra 
tically unlimited. It depends only on the facilities for the removal 
of the cut product from the conveyor which delivers the plies 
from the machine—V. V. Messer Manufacturing Co., Inc., 401 
Winthrop Avenue, Long Island City, N. 


Flexible Shaft Tire Buffer 

The buffer here pictured 
will appeal to rubber manu- 
facturers and tire vulcanizers 
whose work requires buffing 
in order to secure good 
cemented joints. 

[he machine comprises a 
motor driven flexible shaft to 
which may be attached a wire 
brush, grinding wheel, or 
taper rasp, as the nature of 
the work to be done may re 
quire. The motor is of %- 
horse power, mounted upon a 
swivel base and adjustable 
column which is made extra 
heavy with large diameter 
base to give stability. N. A. 
Strand & Co., 5001-09 North 
Strand Tire Buffer Lincoln street, Chicago, IIli- 


nois 





Improved Hack Saw Blade 


A new type of hack saw blade is made of high speed tungsten 
steel and has a patent set which enables it to be sharpened many 
times by a grinding machine of novel design. 

This saw blade is operated in a special machine at 170 r.p.m 
and definite pressure which permits obtaining the full benefit from 
Edward G. Herbert, Ltd., England 





the high speed steel blades. 


Hydro-Pneumatic Press 
\ hydro-pneumatic press is here pictured that possesses features 
of adaptability to various 
| manufacturing industries. 

In the rubber industry it 1s 
being employed in the manu- 
| facture of rubber storage bat- 
| tery boxes. On account of its 
| possible rapid action the press 

may be applied to other rubber 

purposes, such as cutting out in 
quantity flat forms from slab 
stock for molding, also gaskets, 

| rings and other forms from 
cured sheet packing. 

This press is also furnished 
with steam curing platens for 
use with molds as a vulcaniz- 
ing press Its construction is 
at once simple and _ rugged, 
making it a practical piece of 
mechanism for many factory 


purposes where rapid applica- 





| tions of heavy pressures are 
—____—__—_—_— called for—H. Edsil Barr 


Barr Hydro-Pneumatic Press Erie, Pennsylvania 


Cord Tire Band Building Machine 


[he importance of cutting tire building costs lends timely inter- 


est to the improved motor driven band building machine here pic 


tured, which is said to have with- 

stood the test of production by 

more than doubling the output pet 
inds per operator 

| main frame and drum ot 

the machine are rugged castings. 

The drum is accurately turned 


ind bored and mounted on roller 
earings. The speed of the drum 
is 18 r.pm. For the regular size 
tires the drum and roller of the 
machine are 17'4 inches wide, and 
for balloon tires they are 26 inches 
wide. Only one gear reduction is 
required, as the second reduction 
of the motor speed is made through 
a friction drive on the drum, 


which also serves as a clutch and 





permits a variation in speed when 
applying cord fabric The Banner Band Builder 

The pressure roll is covered with 
sponge rubber to absorb variations in the stock and to prevent the 
fabric from crowding. It is controlled through a slip link allow- 

it to be lowered on the drum by pressure on the foot pedal, 

but no pressure can be applied after the roll is in contact with 
the drum. The roll revolves under its own weight, which is suffi- 
cient to unite the plies without stretching the fabric 

In operation the first ply is placed around the drum and its ends 
joined and rolled. One end of the second ply is started upon the 
first ply and one revolution of the drum suffices for each ply as 
idded. Timing these operations with the facilities afforded by 
the machine allows band building at double the speed of hand 
operated drums.—The Banner Machine Co., Columbiana, Ohio 


“PneuMATiIc Tires,” By Henry C. PEARSON. AN ENCYCLO- 
dia of tire manufacture. repair, rebuilding, machinery and 
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Balloon Tire Pressure Gage Vulcanizer & Supply Co., 825 West Pico street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
: tornia. 
A new tire ssure gage designed especially for balloon tires 
is here picture The construction of this gage is based on the 
Bourdon spring principle and is Rubber-Lined Seal Ring for Centrifugal Pumps 
made non-corrosive materials One of the special features of the Moore centrifugal pump is 
througnout Accuracy 1s the _— the rubber impeller sealing ring which is used to eliminate leakage 
portant t¢€a - nders = 4 between the suction and discharge members. The rings fit the 
instrument adapted tor e with tne impeller closely, allowing a minimum of water to pass in the form 
“Ow per vd | TIRE PRESSURE ot a tilm and are practically frictionless and indestructible. In 
s 8 8 ‘ gle standard GAUSE special cases metal-graphite or labyrinth rings may be used, which 
: oan t its ipplica ire interchangeable—Moore Steam Turbine Corporation, Wells- 
vee 2 ee ille, New York 
whate ~ wheel the tire a = 
n em ‘ W he he gage - 
ecg ce ae a Machinery Patents 
» te t \ ‘ Ss ¢ he - 
‘ al the pre ( t tire e PNEUMATIC TirE CoveR MAKING MacuHINe. An endless fiat 
Whe ese uushed the tire band is positioned between two horizontal plates of a hy- 
needle snat wain to set United States Tire Gage draulic press. Between these plates an expanding retaining ring is 
7 ed Seats —- 44 Be street. New York. N. Y. Placed to receive the shaped tire. Inflation pressure being ap- 
plied as the plates are brought together, the band is distended 
——. circumferentially and shaped by the expanding ring. The retain- 
ing ring enables vulcanization of the band without an air bag.— 
Electric Steam Tube Vulcanizer Thomas Sloper, Devizes, England, United States patent No. 
The automatic electric steam tube plate vul ere pic- 1,487,033. 
tured possesst MACHINE FOR EXPANDING FLAT BANpD Tires. Tire covers 


a number 
exclusive te 
tures that will 
be appreciated 
1zer These tea 
tures include an 
extra large cur 
Ing Surtace 
under most reli 
able electrical 
control. The 
electric heating 
element is im- 
directly 


in the water and 


mersed 


if kept so wi 
last indefinitely 
T h € screw 


clamps are ex 


ceptionally st ray 


“ie 
hich has a tace 


A quick acting | 


of pressure, whilk 


low water level 


heating element 

















American Electric Tube Plate 


and the same may be 


rass pop 
two leak proof try-cocks are 
ure a&kalnst 


e wor on the cur! 


, 
iciently large to be « isily read at 


a distance 


valve guards against damages by excess 


located at high and 


t running dry and burning out the 


plate \merican 


shaped by this apparatus are in the form of flat endless bands. 
When the band is placed between the plates in the upper part of 
When the 
plates are moved together the air between them is compressed 


the expanding machine it forms a clesed chamber. 


and the central portion of the tire band is forced outwards, thus 


ig the band—Thomas Sloper, Devizes, England, United 


States patent No. 1,487,034. 


Snap 


REMOVING Fiat Tire BANDs FROM CIRCULAR BUILDING Forms. 
The form carrying a flat tire band is mounted on the shaft of a 
pedestal within a two part shell, the edges of which form an air 
tight joint with the edges of the band. A cavity is thus formed 
between the band and the surrounding shell into which the band 
The latter 
is then removed from the machine and a circular curing form is 
slid into its place under the stretched band held in the cavity. 
When the difference of pressure at the two sides of the band is 
removed the band is released and contracts on the curing form 
placed to receive it—-Thomas Sloper, Devizes, England, United 
States patent No. 1,487,035. 


can be inflated lifting it free from the building form. 


REMOVAL OF FLAt BAND Tire FROM Its Support. A cylin- 
drical compression chamber is so arranged relatively to the tire 
band and its support that the joints along the two edges of the 
band between the band and the support are exposed to the in- 
terior of the chamber and a circumferentially extending cavity 


surrounding the tire band. In operation the tire band is inflated 
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outwardly away from its support into the circumferential cavity. 
[he support is then withdrawn and the pressure released from 
the band in the cavity allowing it to relax ready for removal from 
the apparatus.—Thomas Sloper, Devizes, England, United States 
patent No. 1,487,036. 

VULCANIZER CoNNECTION. This coupling is shown in con- 
nection with the expansible bag or core and the flexible supply 
tubes for the pressure mechanism used in vulcanizing pneumatic 
tires. Each flexible tube has a stem which serves as the connect- 
ing unit forming an air tight joint through which the pressure 
medium is transferred from one pipe to the other. The coupling 
is locked together by a sleeve or bayonet joint.—Clifford D. Smith, 
assignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 
Ohio. United States patent No. 1,487,696. 

MANUFACTURE OF WEFTLEsS Fapric. Rubberized weftless fabric 
is produced by passing cords in sheet formation from a creel 
guiding rolls 





through a comb-like device in conjunction with 
through a tank of rubber latex. The dipped cords are then dried 
and wound in roll form. The fabric thus produced subsequently 
receives a film coating of rubber by passage through a calender.— 
Ernest Hopkinson, New York, N. Y. United States patent No. 
1,488,048. 

MACHINE FOR SKIVE SPLITTING ANNULAR ARTICLES. Packing 
rings for piston rods, etc. are skive cut spirally between two 
revolving disks one of which is flexibly attached to the shaft. 
Each disk has cooperating pairs of projections and cut away por- 
tions forming a receiving recess for holding the article to be cut. 
3y a cam roller the flexibly attached disk is inclined at various 
angles to its plane of rotation. In the gap between the disks is a 
rotary cutter for splitting the rings—Cecil R. Hubbard, assignor 
to The Mechanical Rubber Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio. United 
States patent No. 1,488,120. 

APPARATUS FOR Motp CurING INNER TUBES. 
is arranged to receive an inner tube to be cured, the ends of 
the mold being closed by a self locking plug through which a valve 


stem projects, attached to one end of an expansible bag, placed 


A tubular mold 


within the inner tube and serving to expand it against the interior 
surface of the mold during the cure—Will C. State, assignor to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United 
States patent No. 1,488,409. 

Tire Press VULCANIZER. Tire molds are spaced apart vertically 
by double wedges held outwardly by toggles. The molds may 
also be collapsed and pressure applied without removing the vul- 
canizer cover. The apparatus also allows preliminary vulcaniza- 
tion without molding pressure prior to the final vulcanization under 
pressure—Thomas Midgley, ‘Hampden, assignor to The Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, both of Massachusetts. United States 
patent No. 1,488,933. 

APPARATUS FOR BUILDING RUBBER BooTs AND SHOES ON LAsTs. 
A number of hollow lasts are mounted on a tubular horizontal 
support, each last being swiveled to a sleeve whereby it may be 
turned up out of the way of the operator as he works upon the 
adjacent last from one end to the other of the apparatus.—Edward 
C. Williams and Joseph I. Taylor, Akron, Ohio, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. United States patent No. 
1,489,050 


assignors to The 


Other Machinery Patents 
The United States 


1,489,922 Air-bag buffing machine. T. W. Brundage, assignor to The 
Miller Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohi 


The United Kingdom 
209 671 Tire building apparatus E. C. R. Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Londen (Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.) 
Vulcanizing apparatus for retreading tires. L. Miller, 130 Can- 
tonment street, Freemantle, Western Australia. 


1 


210,149 


3760-22 
565 ? 
565.17' 
565.878 
566.628 
88.048 


Repair vulcanizer. H. Frost & Co., Ltd., 148 Great Portland 
street, London, and W. H. Welch, 182 Ashley Down Road, 
Bishopton, Bristol. 

Tire repair vulcanizer. F. 
London, and C. J. E. 
Croyden, Surrey. 


Pike, 73 Loughborough Park, Brixton, 
White, 75 St. Saviour’s Road, West 


Hopkinson, 
& Wright, 
Sie 


rubberizing cords and fabrics E. 
ay, New York, N. Y., and Morgar 
ue, Detroit, Michigan, both in | Ss 






Germany 
Design Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 














(January ng apparatus. Franz Schinemann, 
Side 
(January g machine with cooling jacket f 
recove M Swede repre 
sentec 
(Februa rubber hee Fe 
rer eg Le zig 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
(February 5, 1921). Apparatus for making dipped seamless rul 
goods Albert Boecler, Malm6, Sweden; represented | 
I 
Dr. K. Specht, Han rg 
(Januar l 2 Rubbe spreading machine w levice 
for lancing electric charges. Harry Schmidt, Am me 
se 7 (« logene 
(September ‘ #22) Mold for heels and scles. Mitteldeutsche 
Gummiwarentabrik | is Peter A.-G., ankfort-am-Man 
Austria 
Published December 15, 1923 
Spre ing machine Martini & Hiinecke, A. G., Ber 
France 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
(April 11, 1923) Improvements in tire building machines. Dick 
inscn Cord Tire Corporaticn 
(April 17, 1923). Rubber cutting machine. A. Brillault 
(May 7, 1923). Machine for making pneumatic tires Dickinson 
Cord Tire Corporation 
(May 23, 19 Machine fcr making carcasses and casings for 
pneumatic tires ( \ Gautier 


Process Patents 
The United States 


Method of manufacturing weftless fabric I Hopkinsor New 
York, N. Y 

making tire casings H. A. Hoffman, Akron, Ohio, 

to The B. F. Goedrich Co., New York, N. ¥ 









Method 


and apparatus for curing inner tubes. W. C. State, 
assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 
Ohi 
Process for rubber patches. R. M. Bowes and C. E. Bowes, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Method of making blowout shoes. L. H. Voss, Detroit, Michigan. 


The Dominion of Canada 


Method of making semisolid tires R. H. Waters, Cumberland, 
Maryland, assigner to The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New 


York, N. Y., beth in U. S. A 


Process of ma 











Massachusetts, Ss 
Method of making leather employ a canizable 
rubber compound ( H. Dennis Ouin Massachusetts, 
t The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Ouebec 
France 


Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 





(June 2 Process of n ring i e at r 
repairing p1 matic tires I 

(April 12, 1923). Process and f re] g P : 
tires Virginia Caroli: Rubber 

(May 19, 1923). Process of manufacturing rubber products. 
The New Jersey Zir ( 

(May 23, 1923). Process and apparatus for making pneumatic 
cord tires rt Fisk Rubber ( 

Austria 


Published December 15, 1923 


Process and apparatus for making round rubber thread M. 
Draemann, Koln-Deutz, and M. Bibhlin-Kéln 
Process for automatic repair of inner tubes Charles Tournier, 


Paris 
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Seiberling-State Tire Machine Patent Invalid 


HE Supreme Court of the United States on April 7, 1924 
ended the ng protracted litigation over infringement of 


alleged ba patents protecting the Seiberling-Stevens-Stat: 
e building é mmonly 1 as the Goodyear tire build 
& mat [ nouncing its 





to find invention in the 
State device either as a mechanical or as a method patent 

nvolved were that of Seiberling and 
Stevens, N 762,561, dated June 14, 1904, and of State, No. 941,- 








2 ited > mbe 30. 1909 
1914 it for infringement was brought by Seiberling as 
assignee against the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co Che District 
Judge f th patents valid and infringed The Fireston 
mp ealed 1 the ¢ Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
( h ‘ 1918, reversed the District Court, holding 
‘ e State patent e invalid t vant 
combination, and that ( clan 
t hel a st ( tent, tw vere ilid a e 
\ r Seibe 14 ae 
- \ ft e dk » € 
S ] te Office a discla lute 
‘ ] _ é q li rs the +} eve 
p t Ix ™ erl il 
. . ‘ the — ow te 
c strict d dismisse bill 
, cs 
t \ is 
, t Se , 
e ( \p 
. ; ! ‘ ttled 1 
i ~< erl 101 y ent 
“ { T t \ = s t the 1 y 
the ( r¢ t I A pp i ¢ 
j i ( ng t e Distr ( vit 
lir oi 
M { n ] tice ] s § de go the de ewed the 
AS¢ t ik comm met d t b lit tires Dy 
hand and t I | power machine esigned that purpose 
notably the Moore machine patented in 18%, tl Seiberlin 
al i ste rT ne 1 1904 the \ mcent trae é t 1905 and 
thy M it} ry machine ; 1906 
The Seiberling and Stevens patent of 1904 tor making 
sought to do the work of fitting the tabr to the re wholly 
by mach é itomatically without the intervention of tl 
hand of the ‘ It comprised 
(1) A main power driven shaft to drive tl ! ipabl 
yw rq l or entire rel « 
(2) A reel carrying the rubber impregnated strip 
(3) A r er retarding the reel and stretching the tabr 
m the pery ry utter the free end 1s atta hed to the core 
4) AY ier cr sve it rm to mate the tread 
t the strip r t to the core as it re Ive 
(5) Ar rn rrying a laterally spring-pressed ger lle 
ij er 1 e reciprocate 1 ip 1] radially f tl 
t ¢ t betwe the trea il 1 1ts it¢ ( ige, 
funct g é ger in pressing the fabric down against 
‘ | t * t 1 to s] ap | d 
( \ the e wheel or spi g ‘ plied along 
the edge of the fabric to press it into a creas¢ The spinning 
roller wa et W i pl ink it a receding angle to the plane ot the 
core 


The evidence shows that the Seiberling and Stevens’ device 
vas not successful in its operation and that the automatic opera 
tion of the finger was not effective. 

Che State patent was of the same general type as that of Seiber- 
ling and Stevens’. State's most substantial change was that he 
discarded the reciprocal, spring-pressed, in-and-out forming finger 
if Setberling and Stevens and substituted spring-pressed spinning 

Ils which he supplemented with stitching rolls if needed. A re- 
volving turret had four tools mounted at four equidistant points 
ind independent of each other except for their common base. One 
carried a tread roller, the second the spinning rollers, the third 
the stitching rolls and the fourth the bead attaching rolls. The 
operator revolved the turret so as to make the tread roller bear 
igainst the tread on the core, then the spinning roll device, then 
ng roll and then the bead forming roll, the latter two 
were not always used. There was no real combination 
if the operati of the four tools It was an aggregation not 
different from a successive use by an operator of hand tools, and 

the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit held. This 
was what led to the disclaimer of eight of the claims 

Phe even qualitied claims are for combinations of a sheet 


pply, a power driven ring core, including a slow speed 





nechanism for actuating the core when the fabric is received from 

tock ind a high speed mechanism for the spinning rolls 

iss over t fabric on the core and shape it, a radially moving 

| iterally spring-pressed toward the core, with a spinning 

ll n nted the support to shape the sheet fabric to the core. 

he iriet the claims is in adding to the spinning roll the 

1 receding angle to the place of the core, in giving 

€ spinning roll a round disk shaped edge, in giving both the 
( g gle a disk shaped edge to the spinning roll. 


he Supreme Court concurs with the Circuit Court of Appeals 
Sixth Circuit in holding that there is nothing really new 

e method of mechanism of State not fully anticipated in the 
method of making tires by hand or in the machines of Seiberling 
ind Stevens, Vincent and Mathern 


he succession from one to the other are as in the manual art, 


The steps are the same and 


vhile the transfer from hand to power is by the usual appliances 
/ indicated before the State patent. 

Specifically the decision points out that there was no novelty 
the combination of power-operated core with fabric rolls for 
delivering the rubber impregnated strips through tension rolls to 


le core r in the use 


of pressure rolls to stretch and press the 
tread at the slow speed of the core followed by the spinning of 


tl spinning rolls with high speed down the sides 


ie stretching 
rom the outer line of the tread to the bead edge of the fabric, 

in the use of the tangential force upon the skirts of the fabric 
o keep them away from the core. 

The operation of the spinning wheel was found to be only partly 
automatic and the springs pressing it against the fabric were not 
held to be patentable because of their inconsiderable importance 
nd the use of similar springs in the Vincent and Seiberling and 


and 


According to reports prepared by the National Tire Dealers’ 
Association, there were approximately 20,000,000 automobile tires 
in the hands of dealers throughout the country on January 1, 
1924, although such inventories have, it is stated, been reduced 
luring the last three months. 

Omaha and Trenton local organizations have recently become 
iffiliated with the National Tire Dealers’ Association, which main- 
tains offices at 242 West 56th street, New York, N. Y., and is 
headed by George J. Burger 
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Judicial Decisions 

In RE PryMoutH Rupper Co. ATHERTON ET AL VS. WOODWARD, 
Baldwin & Co. Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
November 22, 1923. No. 1645. In bankruptcy. Appeal from 
the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Massachusetts. 

The trustees of the bankrupt Plymouth Rubber Co. appealed 
from an order of the referee in bankruptcy allowing the claim 
of Woodward, Baldwin & Co. for damages arising from the 
breach of a contract to take, and pay for, a quantity of cotton 
cloth. The trustees claimed that the evidence introduced by the 
claimant was competent as to actual value but not as to market 
value of the goods and therefore only nominal damages could be 
recovered. 

The court considered the evidence of the expert witnesses suffi- 
cient and awarded damages to the claimant in the sum of $100, 
with double costs. 

The decree of the District Court was affirmed, with double costs 
and $100 damages to the appellee—Federal Reporter, Volume 293, 
No. 5, page 753. 

FaLts Rupper Co. vs. La Fon et ar. No. 488-3884. Commis- 
sion of Appeals of Texas, Section A. December 12, 1923. 
Error to Court of Civil Appeals of Third Supreme Judicial 
District 

This case was originally instituted in the District Court of Mc- 
Lennan County, Texas, by Falls Rubber Co., an Ohio corporation 
manufacturing tires and accessories, against W. E. La Fon as its 
agent and M. W. Cabiness and T. F. Farmer as sureties, at Waco, 
McLennan County, Texas. 

Defenses were that plaintiff was a corporation transacting busi- 
ness in Texas without a permit and not entitled to maintain a suit 
in Texas courts. Defendant’s exceptions were all overruled; suit 
against Farmer was dismissed on account of his death and a 
verdict resulted for the plaintiff against La Fon and Cabiness. 

On defendants’ appeal the judgment of the district court was re- 
versed on the ground that the rubber company was a foreign 
corporation doing business in Texas without a permit and a writ 
oi error was granted by the Supreme Court. The Court of Civil 
Appeals held the transaction not one of interstate commerce on 
the theory that La Fon was an agent of the rubber company. 
The contention that part of the merchandise was sold outright was 
ruled upon adversely by the trial court and the commission held 
that the holding of the Court of Civil Appeals was erroneous 
and recommended that judgment be reversed and that of the dis- 
trict court affirmed. The judgment recommended in the report 
of the Commission of Appeals was adopted and entered as the 
judgment of the Supreme Court.—Southwestern Reporter, Volume 
256, No. 2, page 577. 


Hewitt Rupper Co. vs. THOMPSON ET AL. No. 17885. SUPREME 
Court of Washington. Appeal from 
Superior Court, King County 


December 10, 1923 


The respondent, Hewitt Rubber Co., manufactures automobile 


tires. The appellant George F. Thompson and W. L. 
copartners under the firm name of Tomford Tire Co.; 
lant George F. Thompson & Co. is a corporation largely controlled 
In 1919 the respondent and the 


are 
Foard were 


the appel- 


by the appellant Thompson. 
Tomford Tire Co. entered into a written agreement by which the 
tire company was to distribute respondent’s tires within the city 
of Seattle and other territory 

By March 24, 1920, the tire company owed the respondent 
$31,485.36, as evidenced by three trade acceptances, each for 
$10,495.12, drawn by the respondent and accepted by Foard for 
Tomford Tire Co. and by Thompson for George F. Thompson 


& Co. 


On May 27, 1920, a conference was held between the re- 
spondent’s representatives and the members of the copartnership 
regarding an adjustment of the business affairs of the copartner- 
ship. The trial court found that at this conference it was agreed 
that the copartnership and the appellants owed the respondent 
the total sum of the three trade acceptances, and that there were 
on hand tires worth $22,000 which should be turned over to the 
respondent and their net value credited to the partnership on the 
trade acceptances. The case was tried in court without a jury 
and judgment was given for the amount of the two trade ac- 
ceptances, less $11,600.77. Judgment was against the tire com- 
pany, the Thompson company and George F. Thompson, and the 
latter two appealed. 

The Supreme Court ruled that at the time the contracts were 
made the appellants were liable on their trade acceptances and 
finding nothing to indicate that respondent released the appellants, 
the Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of the trial court.— 
Pacific Reporter, Volume 220, No. 5, 767. 


Interesting Letters From Our Readers 
Galalith for America 
To THE EpITor: 

Dear Sir: The importance of your journal is so well known 
to me in my long experience as manager-engineer of one of 
the largest Continental rubber factories that I turn to you in 
the following matter, hoping that it may be of interest to you or 
your readers. 

I have for years specialized in the manufacture of artificial 
horn (galalith) and know this line from its earliest beginnings. 
[ have partly my own processes, but I can also work according 
to all other known methods. I am in a position to make on a 
commercial scale first class artificial horn in all the known imita- 
tions, such as tortoise-shell, ivory, amber, coral, buffalo horn, 
Irish (?) horn, etc.; and all uniform and transparent colors, in 
the form of sheets, rods or molded articles for the button, comb 
and other industries. At the present time the price comes to 
about 46 cents per kilo (2.2 pounds). Some of my newer 
processes, which are even better than those usually employed in 
Germany, could still be patented in the United States. 

As engineer and experienced manager, I am in a position to 
plan and build a factory of the desired size, to train workers and 
direct the work. I have founded one of the largest German 
artificial horn factories and have directed it. However, I have 
resigned and hope to do better with my processes in another 
country. 

If it should be possible for you with your far-reaching rela- 
tions in the industry or through publicity in your periodical, to 
tind parties interested in the manufacture of galalith in the 
United States, I am prepared to come to your country for this 
purpose. GALALITH. 

Letters from those interested in the above communication will 
be forwarded to the writer—TuHeE EbiTor. 


CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS RANK FOURTH IN VALUE 

Che United States imports of crude rubber were 591 per cent 
greater in 1923 than in the pre-war period, or 692,468,000 pounds 
as compared with 100,179,000 pounds. Such imports for 1923 ranked 
fourth in value, at $185,058,000, among one hundred chief imports 
listed, while as a commodity, rubber represented 4.8 per cent of 
the total value of last year’s imports. It also ranked in value 82 
per cent above the similar importation in 1922. 

\utomobile tires, numbering in 1923 1,460,000 as compared with 
1,381,000 in 1922, ranked as thirty-third in a list of one hundred 
chief commodities exported from the United States in 1923. The 
value of these casings is estimated at $17,669,000. 
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Activities of the Rubber Association of America 


Board 


Hi Executive Cx 
R ( \ssociat 


mmittee of 


1O1 


of Directors Meeting 
the Board of Directors of the 
met at the Lotos Club, New York, N. Y., 





when 
Warranty 


& Rim Association, Cleveland, Ohio, April 3 and 4, con- 
was the Standard Tire 


» into effect May 1. Consideration was also given 


sideration given to revised 


which will g 


to the display poster proposed to be distributed to tire dealers in 


























\pril 17, when consideration was given to matters of a 
itine natur ncerning association activities. connection with the revised warranty as well as letters to tire 
C d Meeti manufacturers and dealers explaining the revised warranty. 
ommittee Meetings The next meeting of the committee, to be held at the Hollenden 
] I Committee of the Rubber Sundries Manufac- Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, May 6, at 10:00 a. m., will be an adjust- 
ers’ D t the Union League Club, New York, N. Y., ment conference on the new 90-day warranty for pneumatic tires. 
g, April 1. A slight change was made in the plan Representatives of members of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division 
( vit é sociation trade names adopted by mem-_ will be invited. There will be brief talks by General Manager 
" ented the duplicate us Spec names. Viles, Chairman Duncan of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division and 
\ ‘ id he it . foreign rubber everal members of the Service Managers’ Committee regarding 
mestic indus i the possibility of | the different phases of the revised warranty, methods for making 
\ himp \ rove e situati effective and how to enlist dealers’ support 
( ecure $30 W he Responses received from members of the Tire Manufacturers’ 
Dumping | ) Customs | nat Divis indicate that there will be a large attendance at the 
I g estigat i matter feren und that tire manufacturers are keenly interested in 
é i | plan wit he activities contemplated by the Service Managers’ Committee 
{ t r bathing slippers whi connecticn with the inauguration of the revised warranty 
Bat g Slippe mimitte It D ° - te . ° . . 
Phe PI estiot t some ¢ Recommendations of Tire Executive Committee 
gg 
. vork be dert relative t The Executive Committee of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division, 
hottles, « r is questi s at its meeting on March 26, recommended for approval of the Di- 
i xt meeting vision that the Standard Tire Warranty be revised so that all 
The 7 Id its regular mont ! g at the pneumatic tires be warranted free from defects in material or 
N. } \pril 7 and 8 On April 8 the workmanship developing within ninety days from date of first 
! x he Consolidated Freight Classifca- road wear. The revised warranty requires that claims for defec- 
t Com: ction with the ratings on various rubber tive tires must be filed by the original user within the ninety-day 
, will Id its regular May meeting in period, or within five days thereafter. 
> \ kT) . 
\ 20 and 2 The Executive Committee also recommended that the revised 
i \ Atlantic territory s will propose to. warranty be made effective May 1, 1924. No change was made in 
‘ (_ommiussi« that it institute a general the present warranty covering solid or cushion tires. 
‘ pplying within trunk line territory \t the same meeting a discussion of the desirability of adopting 
’ ll as be t territ and New England and central a schedule of load carrying capacities and inflation pressures for 
it gation is of much interest to the rubber balloon tires indicated that it would be impracticable for the 
mdus m iTect upo e transportation charges [Executive Committee to recommend a standard schedule for use 
ipplicable t materials and finished products. by tire manufacturers 
The reg meeting of the Tire Executive Committee The committee recommended to members that inflation pres- 
a t eg erly meeting of the Tire Manufacturers sures for balloon tires be measured on the basis of a tire deflection 
ed . . ° ° 
VIVIS ive ie p i f approximately 22 per cent, which is believed to be the most ac- 
Si e Mana Committee met at the office of the Tire curate method of insuring proper inflation. 
Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 
I ‘ Cas 5 INNER TuBt Sorip Trres 
No. Mf No. Mfrs. 
Report I Produc t Ship- Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- 
g tor tior ments ng to ments ing tory tion ments 
Tw Q g 22 29,.221.899 72. 463.938 2,320,650 786.603 688,845 
Tw 48,4 33,9 6 2,991,810 87,807 ,77 3,013,674 692,148 690,090 
Fe 4.387 217,987 4, 11 270,191 63,394 
M 9 ‘ g 7 4.8 11 265,843 
4 6.088 4,2 10 260,631 
. : : 7,9 8¢ 4,3 10 268,323 
Tur 7,04 ) 2 4 3,5 10 283,425 
| 47 r 4 10 263.891 
Augus : 6,058.38 15 10 262,810 
Se 60 197 7 029.581 10 249.379 
0 - 4 276 1 340 10 234.945 
N r 4 ) 2 1725 11 213.686 
De é 4.32 ) 2.437.148 10 178.088 
<4 
Jar 56 4,808,084 3,220,292 3,887,959 3,475,713 10 182,782 53,604 43,375 
Fe y 5.265.133 3.278.674 4.067.631 3,329,504 10 188,519 60,646 49,370 
“Tr t S ent” figures cover the entire month for which each report is made. “Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each month. 
“Inve es tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory and transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession of 
dealers , s t as a total represents all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock. 
“Shipments k forwarded to a purchaser and does not include stock forwarded to a warehcuse, branch, or on a consignment basis or 
abroa 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Tires for Steering Wheels 
N automobile accessory which is not only comfort-giving and 
attractive but is inexpensive as well is featured in the Rid- 
Ged Grip steering 


wheel tire illustrated. 
These tires are made in 





two sizes, large and med- 
ium; the No.1 to fit all 17 
and 18-inch wheels and the 
No. 2 for all 15 and 16- 
inch wheels, including 
Ford _ standard. They 
are made considerably 
smaller than the steering 
wheel and must be 
stretched to fit and ad- 
justed to position to 





eal 
equalize the tension, thus Rid-Ged Grip Steering Wheel Tire 
insuring a tight hold without the use of glue or other fastening 
means. A sure and easy grip is thus provided, with or without 
gloves, and the wheel is improved in appearance and more com- 
fortable to handle both in winter and summer weather.—The 
Rid-Ged Grip Co., Akron, Ohio 


Resilient Disk Wheel 

The construction of a new fabric and rubber plied resilient disk 
wheel comprises a radial cross-section extending from hub to rim. 
The disk portion is constructed of 16 to 18 layers of rubberized 
tire fabric vulcanized into a one-piece resilient disk which is re- 
inforced by a riveted flat steel plate which leaves intervals of a 
half inch on either side toward hub and rim. An inner thin flat 
steel plate lays over these open spaces to protect the fabric. These 
plates are not riveted. Any blow on the rim is cushioned by the 
rubber and fabric structure at the spaces. The entire disk of the 
wheel serves as a cushion and effectually absorbs all road shocks 
—The Milan Tire Co., Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Two New Miller Products 
The red devil toy and the geo- 
graphic ball illustrated herewith 
are two of the Miller products 
which were exhibited at the recent 
toy show in 
New York 
city. These 
are of first 
quality 
molded 
rubber, and 
the ball 
has _ addi- 
tional value 
for educa- 
tional pur- Geographic Ball 
poses in that it is a perfect representation of the globe, the dif- 
ferent countries being brought out slightly in relief and in colors. 
The red devil is also of hollow molded rubber, and is realistic 
enough in appearance to be a veritable “bogey-man,” being about 
ten inches in height—The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 





Red Devil Toy 


\ NEW INDOOR GOLF GAME CALLED “Tom, DicK ANp Harry,’ 


ro 


cr “Ree-Tee,” is being marketed by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 


Co.. Toronto, Ontario 


“Madame X” Reducing Girdle 


\ girdle made entirely of rubber specially prepared to gain 
maximum resiliency and wearing quality is designed to take the 
place of an ordinary corset and at the same time gently and con- 
tinuously massage the hips and abdomen. The girdle is provided 
with side garters and is said to outwear the usual coutil corset.— 
The Thompson-Barlow Co., Inc., 404 Fourth avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

New Firestone-Apsley Gaiter 

During the style show of the National Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago, 
February 11-14 of this 
year, the “Sheba” gaiter, 
illustrated, a Firestone- 
\psley product, was 
awarded the medal of 
merit. The trim fit of 
this gaiter and its simple, 
attractive fastening, with- 
out any — skirt-catching 
hooks, are its special 
features. The generous 
overlap and the buckled 
strap make it easily ad- 





justable to any size, and 
an additional ornamental The “Sheba” Gaiter 
feature may ye intro- 
duced by having the monogram engraved on the buckle. The ad- 
vance business already booked on this gaiter proves that the trade 
accepts the prophecy of the manufacturers that it will be more 
than a mere novelty of the season—The Firestone-Apsley Rubber 
Co., Hudson, Massachusetts 
Adjustable Bath-Spray Fixtures 

A device for adapting bath sprays to any size of faucet is being 
shown by stores dealing in druggists’ sundries. It is made of 
red rubber to fit on the faucet and is fitted with metal screw tip 
to take the hose of the spray. At the top edge that goes over 
the faucet is a flange of the rubber below which is fitted a metal 
ring that ends in a thumb-screw. By screwing it up the ring is 
ightened to fit small faucets. A patent is pending on the device. 
—James A. Hetherington, 53 East 42d street, New York, New 
York. 


Combination Tobacco Pouch and Cigarette Maker 





The latest addition to devices for 
onvenience of smokers is a tobacco 
pouch of rubberized material, incorpo- 
rated in which is a tube for forming 
cigarettes. A little plunger concealed 
in the tube packs the tobacco auto- 
matically in the paper which has been 
sealed around the tube in the cigarette- 
making process. When the cigarette 
is made the tube is pushed back up into 
the pouch and capped to hold it in place. 
A pipe may be filled through the tube 
in the same way or through the flap 
at the top of the pouch—NMaster 
Tobacco Pouch Co., 108 South 13th pyal Cigarette Maker 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. and Tobacco Pouch 
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Device for Measuring and Weighing Golf Balls 


] 





The sporting goods dealer will welcome this 
little 


rately and in a se 


ball scale, which determines accu- 


nd ot 


standard specifications 


golf 
time whether or not 
a ball conforms t Fre- 
quently balls of the self-same lot will vary con- 
enough to make a dif- 


siderably in dimensions, 


game of the scientific 


ball 


individually for the 


ference in the player ; 


therefore, each must be weighed and 


measured professional. 
When a 


tells whether 


ball placed on this scale a glance 
the speci ied 1.62 ounce 


it « xceeds 
allowed minimum of 
1.62 inches diameter.—John Chatillon & Sons, 


New York, N. Y 


weight or falls below the 


85-89 Cliff street, 


Rubber Belting With Flexible Center 














The trade name Serubco” has beet adopted 
for a patented rubber belting with a flexible 
center to compensate for the crown in pulleys 
when used for transmission purposes to run at 
varying speeds and over smal] drive pulleys 
The method employed in manufacture substi 
tutes a high quality rubber strip longitudinal Golf Ball Seale 
with the belt, and in its center, in place ot 
cotton duck. The results accomplished give a hinge effect to the 


cross-section of the belt when under tension on pulleys and allows 
peration over smal! pulleys and at very high speed with n 


dat ger of ply separatior 


The Security Rubber & 


] ; 1 j 
and an increase of horsepower developed 
37 h | 


Belting C« 283/ South Salle street 


New Laminated Cushion Tire 

The manufacturers of the Roden laminated tire claim that 
thousands of miles of actual usage have proved its easy riding, 
shock-absorbing lowout proof, puncture proof, heat resisting 
non-skid, and exceptionally durable qualities. The core is mad 
up of a series of laminations of inner tube stock set on the end of 
the rubber grair Each laminated disk is cured into the fabric, 
which in turn is cured to the sidewall and tread of the casing 


The 


and impart a riding ease equal to a1 


fractional laminations, it is claimed, produce great flexibility 


air tire inflated to less than 38 








pounds pressure The end of the laminations nearest the rim 1s 
yound by an additional strip of fabric between two layers of cush 
ion gum, while surrounding the lamination is a covering of the 
gum, and dow: —— 

the back of the | 

carcass is an ad | 


ditional strip ol 
it. An extra strip 
overs the tread 
portion, on top 
of which is the 


breaker strip, and 


enveloping the 
breaker and the 
fabric is another 


layer of the gum, 


which is cured t 











the tread and 
sidewall rubbe 
Four layers f 
fabric and a bas¢ | 
L 
encase the car ; : 
eat ang Roden Laminated Tire 
iss of the 3O by 
sizes,—Roden Laminated Tire ‘ Grand Rapids, Michiga 


metal cay 


A Platform-Pedal Combination 


The exclusive feature 
of the new type of 
scooter illustrated is the 


combination platform- 


clutch device, 


enables the 


pedal and 


which rider 


to get the same muscle 
exercise as when riding a 
insures a 


bicycle, and 


maximum and 
The 


vice prevents the vehicle 


speed 
safety. clutch de- 
from running backwards, 
so that if the rider ceases 
pedaling 


still, 


it simply stands 
The 


platform-pedals have non- 


even on a hill. 


slip corrugated rubber 


pads of generous siz 





: The “Go-Boy” 


lhe frame is of 14-inch 


eel and the wheels are of stout metal stampings provided with 
oversize clincher tires. Finished in bright red and yellow, it 
makes an attractive display item. The sole eastern selling agents 


ire Kaufmar ; 
ms 3 The Ge 


Levenson & Co., 7 


Bov ( 


Fast 17th street, New York, 
orporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rubber Aprons for Mah Jong 


Che latest development of the 
Mah Jong playing. 


rubber apron is its adaptation 
The body of the apron is cut from red 
sheet rubber and trimmed with applied bands of cretonne 
Chinese designs There are also pockets of the cretonne 
being shown by 


or gree! 


] aprons are leading department stores 


Dunlop Cushion Tire for Trucks 

Che new Dun- 

p product 1l- 
lustrated was 
designed to 
trucks 
i maximum 


give to 


cushioning at 
the least possi- 
ble sacrifice of 


load - carrying 





capacity It is 
that 
wheel wobble is 


claimed 





overcome to a Dunlop Cushion Tire 

high degree and 

that steering is easier. Through the center of the tire is a typical 
Dunlop mileage strip, and on each side and placed at angles are 
road-gripping blocks similar to those on the company’s standard 
solid non-skid. The cushion, or air chamber, which runs through 
the center of the just above the corrugated rim on which 
said to eliminate the hot spot or fatigue area 


vhich in ordinary tires is the first place to become overtaxed.— 


base 


it is mounted is 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York 

Dav Mosetey & Sons, Lrp., CHApeL Fietp LANE, ARDWICK, 
Manchester, England, have patented a device for simplifying the 
fastenmg of the rubber bladder in inflated footballs. A slotted 


metal plug fits into the flexible nozzle of the bladder and when 
this is in pesition a rubber ring is rolled up from the base of 
zzle to engage the slot and make the junction airtight. The 
s then pressed down into the bladder until the top of the 
is flush with the bladder surface. 
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Cover Fastener for the Baby’s Bed 


The exclusive patented feature of the cover fastener illustrated 


is the clasp, which is 
simple, strong, durable, 
and will not work loose 


of itself, though it is at- 
tached or removed in an 
instant. There are no 
points or corners to tear 
the bed clothes or injure 
the child in 
The elastic bands 
loop around the bed posts 
are resilient 
allow for 


Ceaitig te Universal 
any Way. ) Baby Cover 
7 * Fastener 
ws 
TSE’ at@ 


Universal Cover Fastener 


which 
Opa 





enough to 
freedom of 
movement, so that though the covers cannot possibly be kicked 
Fastener 


ff, there is no sense of restriction —Universal Cover 
Co., 125 East 23rd street, New York, N. Y. 


Rubber Decoy Ducks 


The rubber inflatab 
illustrated will 


le 


decoy 
displace the wooden 
duck in the equipment 
of the duck 
who must carry his de- 


shooter 





and from the 
grounds. A 
number of these decoys may be rolled up together and carried in the 
coat pocket. A good grade of rubber is employed in the construc- 
tion, with lightness and durability as prime considerations. It is 


coys to 


Inflatable Decoy a Perfect Facsimile 


shoe ting 


claimed that it holds its shape without frequent re-inflation and 
that it will not sink if punctured. Suitable ballast is provided 
to prevent the decoy from slashing around in a heavy wind, though 
not preventing it from riding high on the water and presenting a 
lifelike appearance—The Leyland & Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Leyland, near Preston, England. 


Birmingham 


New Fastening Arrangement for Gaiters 


The advance styles in gaiters for 


next season show one distinctly 















new method of fastening, which 


insures a snug fit and trim appear- 


ance. The “Patric” has only one 
buckle, over the instep, the leg 
portion being fitted with buttons, 


The 
top is of jersey, fleece lined.—] 
A. McLaren Co., Ltd., 30 Front 
street, West, Ontario, 
Canada. 


as shown in the illustration 


Toronto, 


“Treotex” Elastic 
Fabric 


manufacturer 


Corset 

The 
f the 
has brought out a 
new patented surgi- 
cal elastic web espe- 
cially designed for 
an elastic corset fa- 
bric. It is called 
“Treotex” and is 
said to combine strength in the elastic strands and ingenuity in 
construction.—Treo Company, Inc., 267 Fifth avenue, New York, 
New York. 


Treo girdle 


The “Patric” One-Buckle, Four-Button 
Gaiter 


Device for Holding Tubes of Cement 

When the tube of tire repair ce- 
ment is held in the cabinet illustrated 
and rolled down with a key as it is 
used the inconvenience and unpleas- 
ant features connected with handling 
The 


cabinet may be attached to any con- 


it are practically eliminated. 


venient wall. By means of a strong 


tape, one end of which is attached 
to an outside key, the tube is rolled 
up as the key is turned, and in this 
way every bit of the cement may be 
utilized. When enough for any one 


job has been obtained the device 


closes the tube, thus preventing the 
cement from leaking or 
in the tube. 


drying up 
It is claimed that there 
is no danger of breaking the tube 
after it has been inserted in the de- 
vice and that there is no way by 
can get out of working 
order.—Joel E. Hawley Co., 310 
Altman Building, Kansas City, Mis 
souri, 


which it 





Cement Tube Holde 





Rubber Bone for Dogs 


The rubber “bone,” about which inquiry was made to this de- 
partment some time ago, may now be obtained “Made in U. S. A.,” 
although it is said that the original novelty was imported from 
France. The “bone” is molded in a good quality of gray rubber 
and is handled by sporting goods stores.—United States Rubber 
Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, New York. 


Practical Syringe Radiator Tester 

The Pyro-Alcohol 
rate radiator tester in which the best grade of rubber 
is used throughout, and which has as its distinguish- 


Radiometer is a sturdy, accu- 


rubber nozzle for convenience 
from the radiator. A square 
collar of rubber protects the glass parts from break- 
The float is graduated from +30 to —45, which 
indicates the temperature at which the solution will 


ing feature an 8-inch 
in drawing solution 
age 

freeze. Each instrument is packed in an individual 
mailing tube.—Scranton Glass Instrument Co., Scran 


ton, Pennsylvania. 


An Elastic Tire Cover 
The idea of an elastic tire cover is not entirely new 
to the rubber trade, but the difficulty has been in 
producing one which would withstand the sun and 





The Pyro- weather. The Reilly Rubber Co. claims that its re- 
Alcohol cently patented cover has as its special feature the 
Radiometer 


desired weather-resisting quality. Other characteris- 
tics are a wrinkle-less fit over either old or new tires; easy appli- 
cation and removal; no hooks, buttons, straps or buckles; and 
only four sizes to carry in stock.—The Reilly Rubber Co., 2432 


East 56th street, Los Angeles, California. 


“Jumbo” Hydrometer 
A large hydrometer for battery testing is called the “Jumbo” 
and is fitted with a rubber bulb, rubber tube and rubber float.— 
Stadecker Manufacturing Co., 123 South Jefferson street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


rHE EVOLUTION OF THE WORLD RUBBER SITUATION.” BY 


H. Stuart Hotchkiss, vice-president of the United States Rubber Co., 

president of the General Rubber Co., and president of the United States 

Rubber Plantations, Ir Reprinted from the Harvard Business Re- 

view, Cambridge, Mass., edition of January, 1924. Paper, 10 pages, 
x1 inche 

N accurate and very readable summary for the busy student of 
the remarkable development in less than a century of a virtu- 
ally new commodity and the curious vicissitudes of the trade 


Che heyday of wild rubber, and with its decadence the creation and 
rise of the plantation industry with its 3,500,000 acres, the prac- 
tical elimination of doubtful grades and the virtual standardiza- 
tion of crude rubber quality on plantation grades, as well as the 
passing of Brazilian dominance to four-fifths British control, are 
well outlined 

Interesting, too, is the author’s description of rubber factoring 
in London and New York, the once-famous wild rubber monthly 
auctions in Antwerp, Bordeaux, and Amsterdam, the fortnightly 
plantation rubber auctions in London, the introduction since the 
war of weekly auctions in Singapore and Ceylon due to the de- 
sire of American consumers to get raw material near bases of 
supply and to eliminate London costs, and latterly the marketing 


of rubber in a liquid as well as a solid state, that is, as original 


latex, the price for which is determined chiefly by the solid con- 
tent and the London market for crude in sheets 
The Stevenson restriction act, which the author regards rather 


as a balance wheel than a monopolistic measure, is defended as 


the better choice of two evils, that is, unfettered, disorderly com- 
petition at ruinous prices with a cessation of new planting for 
future needs or well-ordered selling at fair prices with conse- 
quent en ize t extended rubber growing. Much of the 
criticism of the Brit policy he attributes to a lack of knowledge 
f the cost of producing rubber and of the tropical risks and the 
long wait for re new planting 

As for the proposal that “America should grow its own rub- 
ber,” the author says that he appreciates its strong sentimental 
appeal, but he warns enthusiasts of the natural limitations of 


rubber culture as well as the financial pitfalls in the path of 
practical realization of such an ideal. To meet the military ob- 
jection to depending upon foreign growers, he would have a re- 


volving rubber reserve held in the United States, and equal to 


about a year’s supply. World shortage of rubber, he believes, 
will never be more than temporary; and the surest provision for 
abundant supply, in his opinion, is a price that will warrant con- 


tinued investment in and extension of efficient plantations. 


LEAD, THE PRE‘ 1S METAL.’ BY ORLANDO C. HARN PUB 
she } | Centu ( Mew York and London. Cletl 4 


8 inches 


h, ulustrated 


Prepared in popular style and in an attractive form, this volume 
irnishes much information regarding not only the mining and 
melting of lead, but also its use in the various industries. One 
f the twenty-three chapters is devoted to a study of the use of 


in rubber manufacture, while other sections of the book con- 





ta rccounts of the prod of red and white lead, litharge, 
lithopone, and other lead « unds which have become necessary 
I er indust 


“YIELD AND GROWTH IN HEVEA_ BRASILIENSIS.” BY G. 

, e and C. H. G Department of Agriculture, Ceylon, Bulletin 
tbl i | Cottle, Government Printer, Colombo, 
Ceylor Paper, 74 pages + by 8% inches 





This bulletin represents a continuation of the report concerning 
former tests made during the tapping year 1921-22 at the Pera- 
deniya Experiment Station in connection with 161 high yielding 


Hevea trees. Six of these trees having practically ceased yield- 
ing latex since the publication of the first bulletin, the present in- 
vestigation, for 1922-23, is based on results obtained from the 
remaining 155 trees. Much detailed information and a number 
of comparative tabulations have been prepared. 





“BALLOON TIRE SURVEY.” PUBLISHED IN TIRES, MARCH, 1924. 
Edward Lyman Bell, Inc., 383 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. 


We cannot refrain from commenting again upon this exceedingly 
complete and timely addition to tire literature. In some thirty 
pages of text is given the views and experience of all of the 
leading tire manufacturers, together with interviews and ideas 
from 10,000 tire retailers. This is supplemented by practical in- 
formation upon such topics as inflation, load capacity, clearance, 
air capacity, sizes, wheel changeover, replacement instructions 
with diagrams, prices, and so on. Taken as a whole it is one of 
the most valuable contributions to tire literature that has yet 
appeared. 


New Trade Publications 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE CATALOG CALENDAR, ITS TWELVE LEAVES 
containing many illustrations of the company’s products as well 
as interior views of the factory, has been recently presented by 
The Miner Rubber Co., Limited, manufacturer of rubber foot- 
wear at Factory Granby, Quebec, Canada. The calendar is 
printed in color, and has several original and attractive features. 

IN THE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ENTITLED “Static CONDENSERS 
for Power Factor Correction,” recently prepared by The West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, the methods of obtaining high power factor are discussed, 
while the method of selecting the proper corrective device for 
power factor has been carefully analyzed. Diagrams represent- 
ing the fields of application of synchronous and static condensers, 
and statistical data regarding the weights, dimensions and losses 
of static condensers and the weights and dimensions of trans- 
formers, are included. 

A WELL ARRANGED AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ENTITLED 
“Power Plant Lubrication,” has been recently issued by the Tide 
Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Various divisions of the publication are headed: “Friction and 
Lubrication”; “Testing of Lubricants”; “Bearing Lubrication”; 
“Steam Engine and Turbine Lubrication,” etc. Although discus- 
sion of various mechanisms are purposely reduced to a minimum, 
the treatise, which aims to cover the latest developments in the 
lubrication of power plant machinery, contains some important 
information regarding generators and motors, Diesel and semi- 
Diesel engines, and auxiliary machinery. 

ONE OF THE LATEST ISSUES OF “THE WEATHER VEIN,” PUB- 
lished by the Carrier Engineering Corporation, Newark, New 
Jersey, is devoted to an illustrated description of the Wrigley 
chewing gum industry, and the developments and various processes 
maintained at Mr. Wrigley’s great Chicago plant. This factory, 
and also subsidiary ones, are equipped by the Carrier organization 
with “Manufactured Weather.” 

THE LATEST CATALOGUE ISSUED BY Lockwoop, GREENE & Co.. 
24 Federal street, Boston, Massachusetts, and entitled “Industrial 
Power Plants,” is attractively illustrated by photographs repre- 
senting examples of equipment installed by this well-known engi- 
neering organization for the Hewitt Rubber Co., the Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, and five subsidiary divisions of 
the United States Rubber Co. 
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THE “ZENOPAC” PRODUCTS OF THE PALMYRA PackINc Co., INc., 
Palmyra, New York, have been well set forth in the company’s 
latest illustrated catalog. Many of the pump valves, gaskets, and 
various types of packing represented include in their composition 
a high grade rubber or rubber compound. 

Tue Tire MAnvuracturers’ Division oF THE RUBBER .ASSOCIA- 
rion of America has recently issued a small booklet entitled “The 
Care of Pneumatic Tires.” Included in this booklet are a number 
of illustrations representing various types of tire misuse, while the 
text accompanying furnishes information applicable to the handling 
of all makes of tires, and based on the experience of the whole 
industry, and not of one particular company. 

Tue Latest Catatoc IssueD By THE Eacie Rupper Co., 
Ashland, Ohio, is printed in color, and its many illustrations are so 
arranged as to display the company’s “Eagle Brand” products, 
which include rubber balls, toy balloons, and novelties. 

APPARENTLY VERY COMPLETE INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
service and application of balloon tires has been prepared by the 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, in a recent illustrated issue of 
the company’s monthly “Tire Trade News,” entitled “Special Bal- 
loon Tire Edition.” A number of charts representing compara- 
tive measurements of balloon tires and the tires they are replacing 
are included in this bulletin as well as several tabulations supply- 
ing data as to the application of balloon tires to present rims. 

A SPRING BULLETIN ENTITLED “RUBBERWARE SALES” HAS BEEN 
recently published by the Reliance Rubber Co., Limited, 212-213 
Upper Thames street, London, E. C. 4, England. Illustrations 
show the company’s varied line of rubber goods, particularly 
garden hose. The bulletin, printed on rubber latex paper, has 
been edited by Fordyce Jones. 

Tue First Issue or “Pusrtic Roaps,” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
devoted to highway research, has been recently published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. ‘C. In this publication are several interesting ar- 
ticles, among which are “The Connecticut Highway Transportation 
Survey,” “The Flow of Water Through Pipe Culverts,” “Road Ma- 
terial Tests,” “Inspection News,” and others. 





Recent Articles Relating to Rubber 


Standard Methods for the Analysis of Rubber Goods. Methods 
unanimously adopted by the Committee on Methods of Analysis of 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry and Sub-Committee XI of D-11, 
American Society for Testing Materials. These methods have been 
recommended for adoption as the tentative standard procedure for 
the last named society. They include (1) reasons for the analysis, 
(2) preparation of sample, (3) reagents, (4) method of analysis, 
(5) acetone extract, (6) chloroform extract, (7) alcoholic alkali 
extract, (8) free sulphur, (9) total sulphur, (10) alternative 
method for total sulphur, (11) ash, (12) sulphur in ash, (13) 
barium sulphate, (14) total antimony, (15) antimony in the ash, 
(16) free carbon, (17) detection of glue, (18) unsaponifiable mat- 
ter, (19) hydrocarbons A and B, (20) rubber hydrocarbons by 
Joint Rubber Insulation Committee’s Method, (21) cellulose, (22) 
barium carbonate, (23) calculations, (24) rubber as compounded, 
(25) rubber by volume, (26) statement of results.—Jndustrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, April, 1924, 397-402. 

Resistance of Pigmented Crépe Rubber to Atmospheric Influ- 
ences, Particularly Sunlight. Raw crépe rubber is susceptible to 
atmospheric influences, particularly sunlight, which causes rubber to 
become tacky and resinous. Vulcanized rubber hardens and per- 
ishes under similar conditions. For protection of vulcanized rub- 
ber, orange dyes and vegetable or carbon black have been in- 
corporated in the rubber. Their effect is to absorb or dissipate 
those light rays which cause the chemical decomposition of the 
rubber. Carbon black is preferable to coal tar dye as the latter is 
gradually bleached by the action of sunlight and eventually be- 


comes useless. It has been shown experimentally that carbon 
black is extraordinarily efficient in protecting raw crépe rubber 
from sunlight—Henry P. Stevens. Rubber Growers’ Bulletin, 
January, 1924, 52-54. 

Sprayed Rubber—Fifth communication. Breaking down test 
showed that latex sprayed rubber resists breaking down much 
more than ordinary plantation crépe. Under like compounding, 
curing and aging conditions the tensile properties of plantation 
crepe showed higher values—Henry P. Stevens, Rubber Growers’ 
Bulletin, January, 1924, 54-55. 

The Aging of Rubber. 
dation on aging quality of rubber; accelerated aging; relation be- 
tween aging and the physical properties of rubber; effect of com- 
pounding ingredients; methods for the preservation of rubber. 
Some vulcanizing agent or perhaps a new organic accelerator may 





Discussion of effects of cure and oxi- 


be discovered which will yield a vulcanized rubber of comparative 
stability. If this can be done and immunity from oxidation secured 
by the use of an anti-oxidant the result would be a truly permanent 
rubber.—Sidney A. Brazier. Paper read before the Institution of 
Rubber Industry, January 23, 1924. 

Rubber Lined Container for Chemicals. Illustrated. Description 
of rubber lined barrels for shipment of acids, ete——Chemical Age, 
March, 1924. 

Preparing Ebonite for Machining—L. C. K., Machinery, Febru- 
ary 21, 1924, and The India Rubber Journal, March 15, 1924, 9-11. 

The Mechanical Structure of Rubber. Discussion of the par- 
ticle shape of rubber in latex; the mechanics of coagulation; grain 
structure induced by technical manipulation; structure of vulcan- 
ized rubber and its relation to physical and thermal properties of 
the cured product; and speculations on the spheroidal theory.— 
R. W. Lunn. Paper read before the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, Manchester Section, March 17, 1924. 

New Evidence as to the Existence and Nature of Calender Grain. 
Calender grain is generally recognized by shrinkage on heating 
and possession of different tensile properties along the direction of 
calendering and across it, and by the fact that it tears more 
easily in one direction than the opposite. These observations 
indicate that the rubber has been converted from an isotropic to 
an anisotropic substance by calendering and a state of strain set 
up in the material. Material whose elastic properties vary in 
different directions are capable of polarizing light. The author has 
demonstrated that calendered rubber sheet exhibits this behavior 
and does not show it after releasing the strain by heating. If 
any solid materials of irregular particle size are present in the 
tensile properties in different direc- 


rubber, a small variation ir 
tions will be observable, owing to orientation of the particles in 
one direction—W. M. Ames, The India Rubber Journal, March 
1, 1924. 

Determination of the Activity of an Accelerator of Vulcaniza- 
tion. Using a mixture of rubber (90), zinc oxide (90) and sul- 
phur (5—10) it is found that doubling the proportion of an or- 
ganic accelerator present increases the rate of combination of 
rubber and sulphur by about 30 per cent. The more rapid the 
rate of this combination the less is the extent of chemical change 
necessary to induce the associated physical alteration in the rub- 
ber. The term “potency” is suggested for the value of the accel- 
eration factor observed for 1 per cent of any organic accelerator 
with the above type of mixture; it can be calculated from the 
results with other percentages by the expression k A‘, where 
k is the acceleration factor, A the percentage concentration of the 
accelerator in the rubber, and nm is approximately 2.6.—G. Martin 
and W. S. Davey, Journal Society of Chemical Industry, Febru- 
ary 22, 1924, 31T-34T. 

Costing in the Rubber Industry. Outline given and advantages 
indicated of a scientific cost system in manufacturing—C. A. 
Fryer before the Manchester Section of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, November 19, 1923. 
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Special Soft Rubber Rolls for Paper Machines. \n account 


yf the satisfactory services rendered by special soft stock press 
und other rubber covered rolls used on paper machines for the 
xtraction of water from the paper in process. Roll corrugation 
s eliminated and the machine felts last much longer.—R. H. 
Whitney, 7 B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., paper read before the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Paper 
Industries Exposition, New York, April 10, 1924 


Effect of Certain Anti-Oxidants on the Aging of Vulcanized 
Rubber. (lItalian.) The addition of pyrogallol in a mixture con- 
taining only sulphur increases the resistance of rubber to aging but 
zreatly retards vulcanization. In the presence of zinc oxide aging 
is facilitated: vulcanization is retarded if the zinc oxide content is 
low, but is accelerated if this is much higher. In combination with 
rganic accelerators similar results are obtained—Camillo Peliz 
zola, Giornale di Chimica Industriale ed Applicata, February, 1924 
59-00) 


Laying Out Seed-Gardens by Combining Selection of Mother 


Trees with Vegetative Propagation. Twenty-four carefully selec- 


ted mother trees, yielding on an average 21 grams of dry rubber 


per tree per tapping, furnished budding material for two experi- 


first harvest is expected in February-March, 
r de cultuur, 


mental gardens. The 
1925.—D. J. N. van der 
February, 1924, 86-91, 


irchief vo Rubber 


He Op, 
tables 
Rubber from Buddings—Variability of Rubber from Individual 


Buddings Compared with Rubber from Seedlings. Dr. O. de 


Vries, Archief voor de Rubbercultuur, March, 1924, 113-126 
Tables. English summary, 127-129 

On a New Accelerator. (French.) Experiments with 1-4- 
diphenylendanilinodihydrotriazol, commercially known as _nitron, 
show that it is almost as powerful as triphenylguanidine. With 


both substances acceleration is greatly increased by the addition of 
small quantities of ammoniacal compounds. Nitron is also a good 
even in the total 


Caoutchouc et La Gutta Percha, March 15, 1924, 12, 


accelerator absence of zinc oxide.—Egidk 


Romani, Le 
4] 

Formule for Rubber Mixings. ( French. ) Continuation of 
Mixings for brown cloth, red billiard bands, shock 
Chatterton compounds and packings.——Dr. R. Ditmar 
et La Gutta Percha, March 15, 1924, 12,120-12,123 

Process 
29, 1924 


serial article 
absorbe rs 
Le Caoutchou 
Lining and Covering Bodies with Hard Rubber—III. 
Ludwig Fiullsack, February 


details Gummu-Zettung 


344-345 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 


may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 


fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

(381) From Japan comes an inquiry for irces of supply in the 
United States of cut soap bark and Cumar resin 

(382) We are asked for the address of a manufacturer of rubber 
looring 

(383) Informatio ked as to wher my led sheet rub 
rm of the thickness of heavy dental dam may be btained. 

(384) A subscriber desires information concerning Chatterton 
compound 

(385) We are asked for a source of supply of quick drying ink 


for branding red sheet packing 


(386) Request is made for a list of English or German manu 


facturers who could furnish from 5 to 10 pounds each month of 
made in continuous lengths up to 1,000 


solid tube rubber 


feet, in 4%, “%, %, % and 3/16-inch diameters 


sponge 


(387) Inquirer desires to locate source of supply of isoprene. 
(388) We are asked where a machine for testing the hardness 


ind resiliency of rubber may be obtained. 


(389) Lists of manufacturers of rubberized gingham, percal 
ind cretonne for women’s aprons are asked for, and also manu- 
facturers of black stock on drill, coated on both sides in standard 
widths 


(390) A subscriber 


has heard of a press which opens and closes 


power, and desires address of the manufacturer. 


391) Inquirer wishes to get in touch with manufacturers of 


equipment tor making arctics, snowshoes, etc. 


(392) We are asked for addresses of manufacturers of burrs 
for rubber heels 
(393) A 


of whistles for use 


subscriber wishes to get in touch with manufacturers 
in balls. 


(394) List of manufacturers of printers’ and _ lithographers’ 
blankets in the United States is requested. 
(395) Information is requested regarding supply sources of 


Cc) clo-hexane. 


(396) We are asked for a list of rubber manufacturers who 
could supply accelerator pads, of non-blooming, inexpensive black 
stock. 

(397) Source of supply of calendered sheeting is requested. 


(398) From London comes a request for names of manufacturers 
ot “Elephant Hide” proofed cloth 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 
Addresses and information concerning the inquiries listed be- 
low will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of The India Rubber World, 25 West 45th street, New 
York, N. Y. Requests for each address should be on a separate 
sheet and state number. 








Number Country and Commodity Purchase or agency 
1634 Java—Rubber estate machinery, filter presses, 
vacuum apparatus, steam pumps and centrif- 
Ne, SHE < enncnadcanddnenseseneosene Agency 
1642 Ireland—Rubber stamp manufacturing ma- 
chinery; also materials for the purpose, 
Ee hc ones 0460 00NGbacecceeweness Purchase 
9648 Italy—Tires ~— ee +s eeeeeess Purchase and agency 
1706 Czechoslovakia—galoshes for winter of 1924-25 Purchase 
7 Canary Islands—Tires and tubes Agency 
Italy—Tires . stele aide shine thi Purchase and agency 
Czechoslovakia—Balloons and other toys Agency 





Purchase 
Purchase 
oeeen Agency 

Purchase 


68 South Africa—Belts, being wearing apparel... 
Venezuela— Balloons with decorations....... 


1877 India—Tir 





anized rubber sheets. 








88 Denmark— c 
Germany—Cord tires — os ... Purchase 
891 Czechoslovakia—Toys, including dolls, animal 
figures, balls and diabolos Agency 
1893 Rumania—Rubber goods of all kinds Agency 
1909 + India—Toy balloons ° senegaxe Purchase 
1917. Brazil—Rubberized material for automobiles Agency 
4 Poland—tTires on ccccocese AQUNEY 
? Mexic Druggists’ sundries, including water 
bags, gloves, nipples, aprons, tubes, and 
sheets Agency 


Foreign Tariffs 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


recently 


The Rubber Division, 
Washington, D. C., has 


special circulars regarding foreign customs tariffs: 


merce, issued the following 


Circular N Country Articles 
Union of South Africa Rubber Hose Dumping 
Duty, Proclamation 

#499 | Rubber Goods 


43 Peru eis Rubber Goods 


**435 Salvador .Rubber Goods 
439 (Guatemala Rubber Goods 
+4445 France Rubber Goods 


*Canceling Special Circular No. 200 
**Canceling Special Circular No. 279 
Canceling Special Circular No. 2 
*Canceling Special Circular No. 35 
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Three Generations of Rubber Men 


HE name of Hood was prominent in the annals of the Ameri- 
fp rubber industry while Charles Goodyear was still de- 
veloping the process of vulcanizing rubber, and it has al- 
ways been among the industrial leaders of Greater Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
George H. Hood 
The late George H. Hood was one of the pioneers in the 
manufacture of rubber goods in America, and for nearly forty 
years he was a leader in his line. He was born in 1835 and died 
in 1913. He became engaged in the rubber industry just as he 
was reaching his majority. 
Mr. Hood entered business independently soon after the close 
of the Civil War. In 1872 he joined the late Robert D. Evans 





George H. Hood 


in the formation of the Eagle Rubber Co., Jamaica Plain, Massa- 
chusetts, and served in the capacity of general manager. Three 
years later they formed the American Rubber Co., as a distribu- 
ting agency for their products, and also for handling footwear 
manufactured by the Meyer Rubber Co., of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. In 1877 the American Rubber Co. engaged in the 
manufacture of footwear and clothing in a large plant in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hood left the Eagle Rubber Co. in 1878, at which time he 
founded the Boston Rubber Co., of Chelsea, Massachusetts, where 
he manufactured wringer rolls, molded goods, rubber surfaced 
cloths and rubber clothing. Ten years later he also bought a fac- 
tory at Franklin, Massachusetts, and began the manufacture of 
the widely known “Bell” brand footwear. In 1892, when the 
United States Rubber Co. was formed, Mr. Hood sold out his 
interests to and was a director of that concern for four years, 
retiring from active business in 1896. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Hood was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Rubber Mutual Insurance Co., served as director 
of the Old National Hamilton Bank of Boston, and also as di- 





Frederic C. Hood 


rector of several important traction, light and power companies. 


Frederic C. Hood 


Frederic C. Hood is the son of George H. Hood and was born 
in ‘Chelsea, Massachusetts, in 1865. He received his education in 
local schools and was graduated from Harvard University, Class of 
1886, of which class he has been the chairman for many years. 

Immediately after his graduation from Harvard, Mr. Hood en- 
tered the rubber business with his father’s company, the Boston 
Rubber Co., became secretary in 1888, and later assistant treas- 
urer and superintendent. 

In 1896, after the Boston Rubber Co. was permanently discon- 
tinued by the United States Rubber Co., Mr. Hood, with his 














- Soars ar ra) 


Donald T. Hood 


brother Arthur and others, organized the present Hood Rubber 
Co., at Watertown, Massachusetts. Mr. Hood is now president 
and treasurer. 

The business of the Hood Rubber Co. has grown steadily and 
its factory makes more rubber boots and shoes than any other 
factory in the world. In addition to its footwear business, the 
company holds a prominent position as a manufacturer of pneu- 
matic tires and tubes, solid rubber tires, rubber heels and soles, 
and hard rubber products. 

The success of the Hood Rubber Co. is due to its progressive 
business and technical management. For over twenty years it 
has had chemical and physical laboratories second to none, and 
for twenty-five years has had hospitals, doctors and nurses for 
rendering medical service to its employes, and has been a pioneer 
in the establishment of plans to assist employes in the prevention 
of sickness. This Service Department has charge of the scores of 
details which are included in the employment relation, such as 
safety and sanitation, sickness benefits, health, Americanization, 
hospitals, doctors, dentists, oculists, nurses, all with a view to 


prevention of sickness, and the selection of occupations, so that 
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the employe ca opp re endance and 
tor earning e! m \ 

Mr. Hood iS alway ee ga t s and asso- 
ciations that <« tr lustry general and 
the rubber bu pi ld various ofhces with 
the New England Rubber ( of the Rubber As 
sociation of America F ciation was presi- 
dent in 1911 and 1912, a is wa director cx off He was 
also appointed the Rubber Association representative on the Na- 
tional | trial ¢ Boat é ga s treasurer for 
three years 

Mr. Hood has devoted much attention to the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, and was its president for the two years 
of 1918 and 1919, and is now a 

His ¢ tril t the W ar consisted, among other 
things, in his work in connection with the Liberty Loan Drives, 
Red Cross drives and other allied activities, representing the rub- 
ber industry in ea f these matters. In addition to his activities 
along this line he | on the Nat il War Labor Board and 
was trea tie Home a ror At Soldiers 
Abre id 

Mr. H 1 ha wa een actively interested in sports and 
was captain of the Harvard University la-crosse team. At the 
present time his two hobbies are golf and dogs. He plays golf, 
serves com! ( . g irse Mr 
Hood's kennels are known as “Boxwor Kennels nd Boxwood 
dogs have won hundreds of prizes, t st table win being 
that by “Boxwood Barkentine” as best of all breeds in the West- 
minster Show at M Square Gard 92 

Donald T. Hood 
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Paper Industries Exposition 

he Second Annual Exposition of the Paper Industries was held 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y., April 7-12, 1924, in 

nection with the Annual Convention of Paper Manufacturers. 

Chere were nearly 100 exhibits comprising important machin- 
ery, special equipment, and materials, required in modern paper 
making, as well as many new and interesting varieties of paper 
and paper products. 

Figures compiled by the American Paper and Pulp Association 
indicate that the total production of paper of all grades in the 
United States in 1923 was approximately 7,200,000 tons. Rubber 
goods play an important part auxiliary to paper making in the 
way of deckles, rolls, hose, belting, gaskets, and special applica- 
tions Paper and pulp mills offer an attractive field for the 
mechanical rubber goods manufacturer equipped to meet exacting 
service conditions with high quality products 

The following named companies are specially noted for the 
relation of their products to both rubber and paper manufacture. 

\MERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG CORPORATION, BROOKLYN, 
Pressure gages and recording thermometers. The 
time punch on the Columbia recording thermometer is a feature of 
special value because it eliminates spoilage and losses through 
careless inattention to the maintenance of uniform temperatures. 

CAMERON MACHINE Co., BRcoKLYN, NEw York. This company 
made a very interesting display of “Camachines” for slitting and 
roll-winding paper and other products. The machines were dem- 
onstrated in action on paper and the rolled product was distrib- 
uted as samples. A special feature of this exhibit was a ma- 
chine sufficiently large to cut rolls 114 inches in length. The 


company has listed 1,000 applications of Cameron machines in 
producing slit and rolled material of various sorts 
THe B. F. Goopricu | \KRonN, Onl This exhibit featured 
rubber vered squeeze rolls for paper machines; “1788” belting 
power transmission in paper mills and other heavy service, 
Cutless” rubber bearings and sealing rings. As an example 
serviceability, a Goodrich rubber covered squeeze roll was 
‘ taken from a paper machine after nine months’ service. 
In that time it had pressed over 13,000,000 pounds of paper with- 
ut sign of corrugation or requiring regrinding. It was removed 
] 


lely for exhibiting its perfect condition and wil] be returned to 


N ) Anitine & CuHemicat Co., New York. N. \ Of 








great variety of chemicals and colors made by this company 
those were wn that relate to paper making and coloring 
The dyes shown were exhibited in a great color variety on paper. 
» & SER N ARK, NEW JERSEY l comy lea 
dt r fe ( pling for shafting which is meeting genera 
l paper, rubbe d he dustrial] gineers 
VooRHEES Rusper Co., Jersey City, New Jersey. 7 small 
pact exhibit of this ympany effectively substantiated the 
ms made for thei Sensatior ines of belt Cal 
e «a ened a It to meet i me ons 
i re s ilan 1 t ctio ind gy g iterials 
d in correct desig t the goods In these goe triction 
cover quality is the same pure rubber vitl t reclaims 
llers 
\ é s specialty shown e Voorhee mpany 
te ed valves for heavy pumping dut 


C. K. Wittiams & Co., Easton, PENNSYLVANIA, These manu- 
rs of fillers and oxides for the paper, paint and rubber 


des, exhibited an interesting display of asbestine, clay, yellow 


her, oxide of iron and other compounding ingredients 
“PNEUMATIC Tires,” By Henry C. PEARSON \N ENCYCLO- 


pedia of tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding, machinery and 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Current Outlook in the Rubber Industry 


HE business uncertainty prevailing a month ago still continues, 
T due in part to reaction from failure of a spring boom to 
materialize according to general expectation. 

Severely competitive conditions and the uncertainty of pending 
federal legislation have led to drastic action on the part of com- 
pany executives for conservation of resources to meet future 
contingencies. 

Rubber manufacturers are following the policy of purchasing 
only for current needs. Stocks are small and orders frequently 
repeated. Tires are excessively competitive at present prices and 
although they represent the largest volume of the rubber industry 
all other lines of rubber goods average a greater aggregate of 
profit as shown in reports of last year’s business. 

Cotton for tire building and also crude rubber have ruled con- 
sistently low for several months. There was an overproduction 
of tire fabric which dropped its price to figures unwarranted by 
the raw cotton situation. 

Crude rubber has declined slowly in price for nearly four months 
because of cautious buying by consumers for current needs only. 
Tire manufacturers able to take advantage of present prices for 
basic materials can probably make a fair profit on their output at 
the prevailing scale of low prices. 

The. high rate of automobile production for the first quarter 
of this year has recently been considerably reduced. This has 
reduced original equipment, tire output schedules, topping, etc., to 
avoid overproduction. Current monthly tire production in the 
Akron district is estimated at 4,000,000. The desire of tire dealers 
to secure stocks of balloon tires in anticipation of their expected 
popularity has caused dealers to minimize their stock of high pres- 
sure tires. Tire manufacturing interest centers around balloon 
tire design and production. All companies able to finance the large 
expense involved for the new equipment needed are securing it 
as rapidly as it can be built. 


Financial 
United States Rubber Co. Strong Financially 


C. B. Seger, chairman of the board of directors of the United 


States Rubber Co., made the following statement at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders, held at New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
April 15, 1924, 

It should be borne in mind that tl Rubber Co. is 
not exclusively a tire company, but that it does a general rubber 
goods business, including a full line of mechanical goods, hose, 
belting, waterproof and canvas footwear, clothing, insulated wire, 
elastic thread, druggists’ sundries, and in fact, practically every- 
thing that is made of rubber, the volume in tires and tubes con- 
stituting less than one-third of the total. Furthermore, the com- 
pany conducts a very large merchandising business through a 
chain of fifty branch stores in this country alone, located at all 
important business centers 

[he company closed the year in a strong financial condition, 
as evidenced by the fact that the accounts and notes receivable 
from customers, amounting to approximately $44,000,000 after 
deducting adequate reserves for dou btful accounts, were nearly 
$6,000,000 in excess of the total bank loans amounting to $38,235,- 
000. With cash approximately equal to the accounts payable and 

ceptances, this leaves entirely free from current debt the in- 
ventories of finished goods and raw materials amounting to about 
$67,500,000. The inventories were conservative as to quantities 
and sound as to values, all obsolete items having been written off, 
the only possible exception being goods at foreign branches, the 
value of which depends upon conditions in the foreign markets. 

The accounts receivable, amounting to approximately $44,000,- 
000, represent open accounts with more than 100,000 merchants and 





corporations, including railroads, mines, mills and practically 
every form of industry, as well as jobbers ’and retailers. 

Substantially all of the profits for the year 1923 were derived 
from approximately two-thirds of the total sales, comprising 
mechanical goods, hose, belting, footwear, clothing, etc., the re- 
sults from the remaining one-third, principally tires and export 
business, being unsatisfactory. In other words, about two-thirds 
of the total sales of $186,000,000 produced sufficient net profit to 
provide for all fixed and other charges, including depreciation of 
plants, and for the payment of the preferred dividend, leaving 
a balance of about $1,800,000 for surplus. Hence, the problem of 
future earning power is confined to the tire business, and the hope 
that results from tire sales during 1924 will show substantial im- 
provement has been fully justified by the fact that it was pro- 
portionately realized in the first three months of the year, and the 
outlook for a continuance of this improvement is encouraging. 
The results from sales of all other commodities during the first 
quarter of 1924 were satisfactory, with the result that the quarterly 
dividend on the preferred stock was earned within the quarter, 
with a fair margin of safety after all charges, including full 
charge for depreciation of plants. Sales for the first quarter of 
the year are always relatively light, due to the seasonal nature 
of the business. 

The following directors were elected at the annual meeting: 

James S. Alexander, New York, N. Y.; Walter S. Ballou, 
Providence, R. I.; Nicholas F. Brady, New York, N. Y.; Matthew 
C. Brush, New York, N. Y.; Middleton S. Burrill, New York, 
N. Y.; Newcomb Carlton, New York, N. Y.; John W. Davis, 
New York, N. Y.; James Deshler, New Brunswick, N. J.3 
James B. Ford, New York, N. Y.; Sir Charles B. Gordon, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Francis L. Hine, New York, N. Y.; Ernest 
Hopkinson, New York, N. Y.; Henry L. Hotchkiss, New Haven, 
Conn.; Lester Leland, Boston, Mass; Samuel M. Nicholson, 
Providence, R. I.; Homer E. Sawyer, New York, N. Y.; Charles 
B. Seger, New York, i Ss 


Goodrich Reelects Directors and Officers 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., held April 16, 1924, all directors whose terms of office 
expired were reelected. The stockholders also voted to reduce the 
iuthorized but unissued common stock by 750,000 shares and to 
retire 11,880 shares of pre ferred stock in accordance with the 
charter provisions. 

\t the regular directors’ meeting which followed, officers were 

elected without change. The regular quarterly dividend on the 
preferred stock of $1.75 per share was declared, payable July 1, 
1924, to stockholders of record June 21, 1924. 

President Work stated that while it has never been the policy 
of the company nor of the present management to look into the 
future and prophesy results, it seems advisable, in the interests of 


the stockholders, to depart from this general rule at this particular 


\s everybody knows, the rubber industry as a whole has been 
passing tl rough i peri od of de pression during the past few years, 
ind our company s uffered with the rest 

_ The Irn of the year brought a substantial improvement to the 

idustry, and judging by the results of the first three months’ opera- 
tions of our company, the management ventures to predict that we 
may look forward to the future with confidence. 

The estimated earnings for the first quarter were considerably in 
excess of bond interest and preferred dividend requirements 


Dividends Declared 


Stock 

Company Stock Rate P. e of Record! 
Firestone Tire & Rubher Ce Con $i Apr. 21 Apr. 10 
eS | See Pfd $1.75q. luly 1 Tune 21 
Hood Rubber Cc : Pfd $1.75q. Ma ] Apr. 21 
India Tire & Rubber Co.... . Com 1% Mar. 20 
India ae & Rubber Co......... Pid. 1%% . Mar. 20 
Overman Cushion Tire Co. s<- <a 1% %a. Apr. 2 Mar. 31 
Overman Cushi m Tire Co....... Pfd 14%q Apr. 2 Mar, 31 
United States Rubber Co... lst Pfd 2% Apr. 3 Apr. 15 
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New York Stock Exchange Quotations 


April 23, 1924 

High Low Last 
Fisk Rubber, com : AR yee 634 6% 6% 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., n : re 21 20% 21 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., pfd Tecan ° ae 71% 71% 71% 
Goodyear Tire & R er Piss epeevnsasanaes 42 42 42 
Goodyear Tire & Rubbe pr. pfd. (8) 92 90% 91% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, « peubecens 15% 14% 15% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, pfd én 49 48 49 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, pf ¢ 52 52% 52% 
Lee Rubber & Tire, com.....ccccccccccecs 10% 10% 10% 
United States Rubber, com.............e-- 28% 27% 28% 
United States R pid. (8) 77% 74% 76% 





Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 











Quotations of April 23 supplied by App-Hillman Co., Akron, Ohio: 
Last Sale Bid Asked 
American com _ cove 5 10 
American pfd es - 50 ‘ 35 
Amazon con : ae ase 134 1% 2% 
Firestone cor see eevee 66 ees 68 
Firestone ¢ pfd Sikesi ween - 4 93% 94 
Firestone 7 fd toe . 86 86 87 
veneral com ae ° 165 163% 185 
yeneral 7% pfd . osewens 100 98% 100 
d ¢ Sse seeeeeeneeeeeseevese 1514 5 95% 
peedern 934 958 10 
42 41% 42% 
0odyea 8s 115% 115% 115% 
rood year € DBs coesccovsencanceves 102 101% 102 
India com 81 7¢ 80 
Ind 7 f 80 7 82 
Mason com l 4 1% 
i Ft Ci cedubccsweeeueiedee 16 15 17 
at th cAstuececcheceeewene ¢ 63 65 
Miller 8% pi 97 6% 97% 
Mohawk < 6 ¢ 9 
Mohawk 7 Mie cuvveesevesenseueuwes 50 50 53 
Rubber Prod 10 10 ie 
Seiberling 3 3% 4% 
Scibe v 40 x : 
Sta ) 15 
Star 8 | 30 60 
New Incorporations 
Archer Coll e Rim (¢ The, March 20 (Delaware $150,000, par 
value $10.4 ncorporators: Carmelo Mobilia, Louis Mango, J. V. Mofiv, 
Nick Verardinelli, Pasquale Bruno, Frank Archer, and Antonino Sampieri, all 
f Erie, Pet l . Principal office, with the United States Corporation 
( ] 1 Dover Gree Dov Delaware To manufacture and sell 
l s } le y y 
Burton-Wade Rubber Co., February 8 (California), $20,000, par value 
$100. Incorporators E. W Hend irick, Bart F. Wade, and Frar uklin F 
Adams Prit off Vert California To manufacture rubber 
Dura R “ Corpe tior 1 19 (New Tersey ), $72,000. W. C. 
Ehrenf Robert Chris, secretary and 
treasurer, bot I t Principal office, Maple aver 
Flemington, N c I ibber tires and tubes for air 
craft, au ! r manufacture and generally deal 
in rubber go f every k 1 
Hathaway Tire Co February 9 (Michigan), $8,000. F. A. Hathaway, 
oresident and assistant secretary Principal office, 108 N. Westnedge avenue, 
a 0, Michigan. To sell Goodyear tires, tubes and accessories, together 
with automobile essories 
Hi-Milage Cushion Tire Co., Inc., March 6 (New York), $10,000. In- 
corporators Otto Bang, 519 Jackson avenue, New York City; Samuel 


Dev ane, 1730 Bath aven' e, Brooklyn: and Charles B. Perkins, 540 West 
16Sth street, New York City. Principal office, Manhattan. To manufacture 


tires for auton les, carriages, etc 
Imperial Rubber Corporation, The, March 25 (Delaware), $150,000, par 
value $100. Incorporators M. M. Lucey, M. B. Reese, and L. S. Dorsey, 
all of Wilmingt Dela ‘ Principal office, with the Colonial Charter 
Company, 927 Market street _Wilm ington, Delaware. To carry on a busi- 
ness of crude and manufactured rubber, and to plant, grow and cultivate 
I er trees 
Kunken Rubber Works, Inc., March 25 (New York), $5,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Ezra Gottlie Jacob L. Diamond, and Louis Brown, all of 305 Broad- 
way, New York Cit Principal office, Manhattan. To carry on a general 
aut obile tire l essory business. 
li Tire & Rubber Co Inc., April 9 (New York), $20,000 Incor 
li, 105 West 63rd street, William Jude, and Edward 


rat rs: Robert | t li 
en oulk 51 Chan s street, all of New York City. 
M . ~~ To manufacture rubber tires 





Principal office, 

Mida T re Corporatior April 8 (New York), $10,00 Incorporators 
Leo Geinberg, 447 East 164th street; Mark Schreck, 366 W. 45th street, 
and George Schreck, 366 W. 46th street, all of New York City. Principal! 


I leal in tires, radio accessories, etc 


Motive Parts ¢ poratior f New Jersey, The, March 29 (New Jersey), 

5 livide nt shares of par value of $100.00 each Incorpora 
tors Stella Set 7a t street: Caroline Preuss, 768 Bergen stree 
Charles Bobker 2 ew 1 avenue ll of Newark, N. J Principal 
office g BR t. Ne k J To deal i ppli es and acces 
sories f t ¢ 

Reinforced Rubber Flooring Corporation, March 24 (New York), 1,000 


-~velopment of its plans Walter R. Stone, president; 
sident; J. B. Losey, treasurer, and Raymond D. 


shares pending further « 
Sanford Skinner, vice- 





Caldwell, secretary, all of Syracuse, New York. Principal office, Syracu 
New York. To manufacture reinforced rubber flooring. 

Replacement Parts, Inc., March 18 (New Jersey), $10,000, divided into 
400 shares without nominal or par value. Incorporators: Charles Vrooman, 
Avon, New Jersey; LeRoy B. Tuttle; Florence L. Tuttle, both of Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. Principal office, 1200 Main street, Bradley Beach, 
New Jersey. To carry on a business in supplying parts and accessories for 
automobiles 

Rid-Ged Grip Co., The, January 2 (Ohio), $25,000. W. F. Ridge, presi 
lent. and treasurer; L. T. Barnette, vice-president and general manager, and 
Clarice Cook, secretary, all of Akron, Ohio. Principal office, 227 West 
Thornton street, Akron, Ohio. To manufacture Rid-Ged Grip steering 
wheel tires. 

Rubber-On-Metal Welding Corporati April 3 (New Jersey), $100,0/ 
Incorporators: John R. Turner, Sachion Ridge, New Jersey; Charles | 
Skinner, 9 Rutgers Place, Jersey City, New Jersey, and Alfred J. McCal 
3 Britton street, Brooklyn, New York. Principal office, 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. To deal in devices and formulas for the manu 
facture of rubber and metal goods. 

Traylance Pen Co., March 8 (New York), $24,000. Joseph M. Gilliam, 
president; Ludwig Loeser. vice-president; Sanford Erlanger, treasurer; N. 
Schefferman, secretary and general manager, Principal office, 130 West 
42nd street, New York City. To manufacture combination fountain pens 











and pencils. 

Uniflex Rubber Co., The, March 27 (New Jersey), $125,000, divided in 
»25 shares, par value $100.00. Incorporators: Henry Lemmermann; 
Herman F. Lemmermann, both of 145 Sterling avenue, Yonkers, New York, 
and Louis G. Davenport, 279 Littie street, Belleville, New Jersey. Principal 
office, 40 Paterson avenue, East Rutherford, New Jersey. To manufacture 
und sell molded rubber goods and plumbers’ rubber supplies. 





The Rubber Trade in the East and South 
Manufactured Goods 


Rubber goods manufacturing is marked by seasonal activity on 
products for summer use, such as garden hose, fruit jar rings, etc. 
Insulated wire and cable factories are producing at high rate. This 
line is becoming notably competitive, due to the increase in num- 
bers of wire insulation companies. 

Rubber footwear factories are mostly operating but four days a 
week, the result of two winters of less than normal demand. In 
heels production is fair in amount with close competition in prices 
The popularity of crépe soles for sport shoes is very 
There is a strong tendency 
to supplant the original uncured crepe sole with the vulcanized 


and grades. 


well established and production active. 


crepe sole made possible by the use of ultra-accelerators. 
Interest in rub- 
ber flooring is increasing. This line is becoming competitive as ad- 
ditional rubber mills take it up. 

Mechanical specialties, belting, sundries and weather proofed 
clothing are all in active production. The same is true of hard 
rubber products for radio purposes. 


Presumably there is a gain in wearing quality 


Tire business is disappointing and much complicated by the 
difficulties attending the introduction of balloon and balloon type 
tires. Manufacturers of tire building appliances are crowding 
their facilities to produce balloon tire making equipmert to meet 
the demand for the change from high to low pressure tires. Ab- 
sence of agreement among tire manufacturers has led to a multi- 
plicity of tire sizes and increased equipment expense. The April 
schedule of the large producers of tires is curtailed from a quarter 
to a third below seasonal expectations. 

Manufacturers of rubberized topping are under instructions 
from automobile manufacturers to delay somewhat deliveries of 
their output on order. 


U. S. Rubber Executives 


At the organization meeting of the board of directors of the 
United States Rubber Co. held April 17, 1924, the following elec- 
tions and appointments were made for the ensuing year: 

Executive Committee: Charles B. Seger (chairman), Lester 
Leland, James S. Alexander, Walter S. Ballou, Nicholas F. 
Brady, James B. Ford. 

Orricers: Charles B. Seger, chairman of the board of directors; 
Lester Leland, vice-chairman of the board of directors ; Charles B 
Seger, president; James B. Ford, Homer E. Sawyer, Ernest Hop- 

kinson, Stuart Hotchkiss, and Edward H Hart, vice-presidents ; 
foun J. Butler, Edward J. Coughlin, George H. Mayo, George 
S. Shugart, and Raymond S. Willis, second vice-presidents ; Sam- 
uel Norris, secretary; Wilson H. Blackwell, treasurer: William 
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O. Cutter, comptroller; John D. Carberry, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer; Sherwood S. Green and H. H. Nance, 
assistant treasurers; Henry B. Hubbard, financial manager of 
sales; William H. Marsh, general purchasing agent; George F. 
Hichborn, general traffic manager; Harold B. Grouse, Earl D. 
Page, M. George Burnett, and Noble Ashley, assistant comptrol- 
lers; George E. Smith, auditor; Samuel Norris, general attor- 
ney; Kennedy M. Thompson, attorney; Eric C. Burkman, assist- 
ant to the president; John Bensinger, transfer clerk; F. V. Glynn, 
secretary to the chairman and president; John W. Davis, general 
counsel; R. V. Lindabury, New Jersey counsel; W. G. Par- 
sons, and George E. Smith, special vice-presidents. 
New York 

The following were recently elected directors of the Lee Rub- 
ber & Tire Corporation, which maintains executive offices at 33 
West 60th street, New York, N. Y.: C. H. Booth, formerly 
receiver and president of the Republic Rubber Co.; F. M. Small, 
also president of the Martin-Perry Corporation; and William B. 
Dunlap, assistant treasurer of the Lee organization. 

F. R. Henderson & Co., Inc., importer of crude rubber, rubber 
latex and general produce, has moved to the Fisk Building, 250 
West 57th street, New York, N. Y. In the new home of this 
company light and commodious offices are provided for the firm 
members, and also for the sole crépe, rubber latex, and general 
produce departments. This is another important and well known 
rm to establish headquarters in the uptown rubber center. 

On April 18 the executive offices of the General Carbonic Co. 
were removed to 17 West 46th street, New York, N. Y. 

John B. Tuttle, consulting chemist and rubber technologist, 
announces a change of address to 75 Bedford street, New York, 
N. Y. 

A removal from 239 Front street to 251-255 Front street, New 
York, N. Y., is announced by the L. H. Butcher Co., Inc., spe- 
cializing in colors and chemicals for the rubber trade. The change 
to new quarters, necessitated by the growth of the company’s 
business, will give the plant three times its former storage ca- 
pacity, while the shipping facilities will also be greatly improved. 
V. G. Thomas is general manager. 

R. G. Wine, formerly acting branch manager at the Minne- 
apolis branch of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has been recently appointed national account representative at the 
company’s New York City branch. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., 250 West 57th street, New York, N. Y., 
C. P. Stewart-Sutherland, secretary of the organization, was 
made a member of the board of directors, while the following 
officers were reelected: A. L. Scheur, president; F. A. Seaman, 
first vice-president; C. A. Brown, Maurice Switzer, J. V. Mowe, 
and T. C. Marshall, vice-presidents; C. P. Stewart-Sutherland, 
secretary; H. B. Delapierre, treasurer; and M. C. Lachenbruch, 
auditor. 

At a meeting on April 10 of the executive committee of the 
United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
the resignation of Frank A, Vanderlip as a director of the or- 
ganization was accepted. 

On April 25 the New York City offices of The American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co. and its subsidiary, The American Zinc Sales 
Co., were removed to the Prudence Building, 331 Madison avenue, 
at 43rd street. 


J. P. Fleming, formerly with the Tidewater Chemical Co., is 
now manager of the rubber department of Scott L. Libby Cor- 
poration, 18 Old Slip, New York, N. Y. 

The Rome Wire Co., Rome, New York, having recently sold 
its plant formerly maintained at Stamford, Connecticut, as the 
Atlantic Insulated Wire & Cable Co., is preparing to house the 
equipment of the last-mentioned organization at its Rome plant. 


For this purpose a large addition will be erected, while the same 
grade of wire as formerly manufactured at Stamford will be 
produced. The executive personnel and sales forces of the At- 
lantic Insulated Wire & Cable Co. will also remain unchanged. 

The Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, New York, specializing 
in the manufacture of packings made of rubber, and fibrous and 
metal materials, has recently enlarged its plant by the erection 
of a large storage warehouse, measuring 100 by 200 feet, and 
of concrete and brick construction. 

S. H. Smith, at one time superintendent of the Empire Tire 
& Rubber Co., is now acting in a similar capacity for the Beacon 
Tire & Rubber Co., Beacon, New York. 

Eastern and Southern Notes 

At a special meeting of the board of directors, held on April 21, 
1924, George W. Daum was unanimously elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., succeeding the 
late Seneca G, Lewis. Mr. Daum has been with the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. since November, 1909, coming from The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co. He has held successive positions of cost manager, 
assistant superintendent, superintendent, production manager and 
vice-president and assistant general manager. He has been so 
closely associated with the constructive policies of the company 
for so many years that he is excellently qualified to direct its 
affairs. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Company of America, Inc., announces 
the appointment of C. B. Williamson as manager of their New 
York branch, succeeding D. D. F. Yard, resigned. Mr. Williamson 
was engaged in sales promotional work in the New York district 
for two years and he has been manager of the Pittsburgh Branch 
for the past four years. 

Enlargements of the Sharon, Pennsylvania, plant of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. will provide an addi- 
tional floor space of about six acres to the company’s present 
works which cover approximately seven acres. Another im- 
portant extension will be the enlargement of the company’s Home- 
wood plant, where three new factory units are also now under 
construction. These units, containing approximately 120,000 
square feet of floor space, will bring the total floor area of the 
plant to 200,000 square feet. 

The following executives were recently elected at a stockholders’ 
meeting of the Connecticut Mills Co., tire fabric manufacturing 
organization at Danielson, Connecticut: Obadiah Butler, president ; 
Harry L. Burrage, vice-president and secretary; Roland H. Ballou, 
vice-president and manager of sales; and Victor T. Anderson, 
treasurer. 

The Blackwood Tire Co., 912-20 Broadway, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, dealer in tires, batteries, etc., has recently completed a 
new station at First and Woodland streets, Nashville, this rep- 
resenting the fifth station to be constructed by the company 
in various sections of the city. The five buildings, planned to 
give satisfactory service to the customer, contain approximately 
44,750 square feet. H. O. Blackwood is president and general 
manager. 

Southern offices at the Vivian Spinning Co., Cherryville, 
North Carolina, have been recently opened by Barnwell & Co., 
313 Ohio Building, Akron, Ohio. John J. George is in charge 
of the new branch. 

About May 1 the newly-organized Southern Webbing Mills, 
Inc., will begin operations at its recently-constructed plant in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Products will include narrow 
elastic webbing, to be used in making garters, suspenders, and 
similar articles. The executives of the new organization are: 
F. Dudley Courtenay, president and treasurer; L. W. Joyce, 
vice-president and secretary; and Thomas S. Dalton, vice-presi- 
dent. The superintendent will be Warren Cooke, formerly con- 
nected with the textile experimental laboratory of the United 
States Rubber Co. 
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arolyn Stokes Day Nursery 


g, while W. J. B. Stokes paid for the con- 
nted to more than $25,000 

the nursery is under the supervision of 

Trenton. the organization that first 

work in East Trenton. Mr. Stokes, 


the settlement work in that section of the 


ibstantial nursery for the poor children. 
usefulness bey nd the immediate care 
day, prenatal and pre-school-age clinics 


rying out the wish of Mrs. Stokes, who 
| I 


1ad a room at 


ducted by the city of Trenton with a physician and nurse in 
charge. A baby clinic is also conducted there each Tuesday by 
the city. 

Mr. Stokes is particularly anxious to have the building used 
as a community center, where the older boys and girls may meet 
regularly, forming clubs and planning different activities. Later 
a branch city library will be established in the building. Mrs. 


Stokes is honorary uirman of the social service committee of 





the Contemporary b. Miss Hortense Zoeller has been ap- 
pointed director of the nursery. 

The following are the board of trustees of the institution: 
Mrs. W. J. B. Stokes; Mrs. F. B. Clark; Robert J. Stokes, sec- 
retary of the Thermoid Rubber Co.; J. Osborne Hunt; Archi- 

uld W. Brown; W. J. B. Stokes; Harry L. Boyer, general man- 


ager of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co.; and Milton H. Martin- 
dell, cashier of the Home Rubber Co. 

Trenton Notes 
Thermoid Rubber Co., recently decided to begin the manu- 
ture of balloon tires on May 1. Price lists have been sent to 


ill the agencies and the company expects a good demand for 
[hermoid Balloons. The company continues busy on garden hose 
beltir 
Federal Judge William N. Runyon at Newark, N. J., has issued 
an order continuing the receivership of the Bergougnan Rubber 


Co., Trenton, N. J., for thirty days. Charles E. Stokes, of the 
Home Rubber Co. and Gaston Tisne, treasurer of the Bergougnan 
Co., receivers, petitioned the court to be allowed to continue the 
receivership. 

The John E. Thropp’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., manu- 
facturer of rubber machinery, has been awarded a judgment of 
$1,129.92 against the Atlantic Rubber Ace Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., on a book account 

The Luzerne Rubber Co. has awarded a contract to the Karno- 
Smith Co. for an addition to the boiler house in East Trenton. 

build an addition to be used as a 
press room. It will be a one-story brick structure and will con- 


The Puritan Rubber Co. will 


tain special machinery. 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co. has entered the 
balloon tire field and feels encouraged over the demand for the 
new casings. The company reports an increased output in cord 
tires. 

The Essex Rubber Co. is optimistic over the future, and con- 
tinues bus) Agencies and salesmen report better business as 
spring advances. 

The Puritan Rubber Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of me- 
chanical and molded goods, has increased working hours in order 
to cope with new business. The company is looking for a busy 
season during the warm months. 

The Ajax Rubber Co. is operating 60 per cent normal and 
reports business as gradually increasing. The company reports 
that tire dealers’ stocks throughout the country are running low. 

The Spartan Rubber Co. continues to operate 24 hours a day 
the manufacture of balloon tires. The concern 





and has 
installed considerable new equipment for manufacturing the new 
casings 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, gave a sales 
force dinner at the Hotel Sterling, Trenton, N. J., after which 
J. M. Bushey, manager of the Philadelphia branch of the Fire- 
stone company, gave a talk illustrated by lantern slides, on the 
making, cost and operation of balloon tires. A number of auto- 
mobile and tire dealers attended the meeting. 

The Trenton Tire Dealers’ Association will appoint a committee 
to investigate the report that tires are being sold to motorists by 
their friends employed in the manufacturing plants. At the last 
meeting the credit system was discussed at length and it was 
decided to climinate all those who were bad pay. At a banquet 
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Hillwood Inn, Frederick Petry, Jr., president of the association, 


lected a member of the board of trustees of the Trenton 











\utomobile Trade Association. 
Murray Rubber Co., which purchased in September, 1922, 
ll the assets of the Empire Tire & ber Corporation, reports 
" les d g the year 1923 totaled over $6,000,000, while sales 
1924 are running at the rate of $8,000,000 for the year. All 
rds for sales and production ar aid to have been brol 
g t past few nths 
Sal n tires ecially 1 4.40/21 balloon tires fo 
ca ‘ r Idit } v balk ( 
é mp. f 4 ex t + vheels, 5 rin 
I VI gives the tf ( wher opportu 
t Phe p advocates the us 
l A 21 I 1 preference » the 
ul It g yetit ed the building 
pe 
Several | ma g npanies have ag 
) | sig ird ac g along the ways, in compliance 
t ‘ ot t Na Comn ee for Restrictio1 
vutd Advertising \ Rubber Ce np \ s the t 
C Ct t nm n 
e Ajax, Hamilt Acme Rubber Manufacturing Compa 
r aisplayed the va sp vl cts t t 
\tlantic ( luring the past montl 
New Jersey Notes 
e \ unized Rubber ( Morrisville, Pennsylvania, will erect 
me-story brick building 44 by 132 feet. The structure will b: 
the st of several units and will contain special machinery for 
making radio parts. The radio and other departments are very 
busy. The foremen of the various departments held a banquet 


it the Hotel Penn, Trenton, on April 3, when some of the officials 
were guests 

Ernest Hopkinson, ice-president « the United States Rubber Co., 
recently delivered a lecture before the engineering students at 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., in which he declared that 
the United States leads the world in the manufacture of rubber 
goods. The phenomenal growth of the industry was shown by 
comprehensive charts and by motion pictures of the company’s 
Sumatra plantations 


H. M. Alexander, representing the Philadelphia district for the 


Lambertville (N. J.) Rubber Co., has been awarded the first 
prize of $50 offered by the concern for the largest sales of tennis 
shoes. W. T. Scott, of the Ohio territory, won the second award 
of $25, while D. W. Neish, of the New York district, won the 
third prize of $15. 

On March 29 the plant of the Rubber Craft Corporation, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, was destroyed by fire, resulting in a 
loss of about $25,000. The concern was formerly the Tillinghast 
Rubber Co., located at Stockton, N. J. After this plant was 
burned the company reorganized and located in Doylestown. All 
orders are being turned out by another rubber company while 
the plant is rebuilding. 

The Howe Rubber Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., has 
opened a branch office and salesroom at 11 East Second street, 
Dayton, O. J. A. Smith has been placed in charge of the Daytor 
branch 


The S. & R. Tire Co. has moved to its new quarters, 1023 Main 


street, Asbury Park, N. J. The company is the Monmouth 


yunty distributer for the Diamond tires and tubes 


Plans for the reorganization of the Howe Rubber Co., New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and the rehabilitation of the plant are 


progr This contradicts the rumor that the company was to go 


il creditors and the officers of the 
»f $500,000 to place the company 
company has a large stock of 


ls on hand whi will be greatly reduced betore the plant is 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Manufactured Goods 


la De i most line ire fairly act ona 
ery e ba g 1 busine ( equiring caution, 
larg to g ( t charact f sales and the 
t ) poli s irge « mers 
plants é [ g ve days a week, 
tly on ter lines for sport we Heels and soles are season- 
active at vet mall protit marg crepe soles promising to 
( se greatly in popularity this summer. Owing to the mild 
inter, dealer's cks of storm rubber footwear are reported fair- 
large considering their limited buying. 
lire output for spring dating business has been fair, although 
mewhat upset by uncertainty as to the probable demand for 
balloon type tires. Production of regular cords is 
ipproac g I lui Interest in the new types ap- 
pears e «ae loping ] vy N England 
Mechanical rubber goods are in satisfactory demand, and in 
sea il lines good. Wire at ble orders indicate another active 
] @ seas é re still busy with automobile topping, 
ilt g tput is being reduced, and also with fabrics for 


waterproof garments, for which an active demand is developing 


summer wear. The quiet season in druggists’ sundries is now 


aT: — . 
Tire and Radio Stores 

Seasonal declines in retail sales present one of the grave prob- 

lems of the tire trade, as in many other lines of merchandising. 


Winter is the dull season in the retail tire business because fewer 


cars are driven then than in summer. 

A side line such as automobile accessories, which many tire 
dealers also carry, helps to increase volume but is subject to the 
same seasonal objection. Obviously the logical thing is to take 
on a line of goods having a constant year-round demand, or at 
least one having an opposite seasonal decline. The former is 
difficult to find, but the latter is being found by many tire dealers 


t 


in radio sets and parts. 

Being an indoor sport, radio is most popular in winter, and at- 
mospheric conditions are also more favorable during the cooler 
months of the year. It works out, therefore, that just about as 
the autumn radio demand picks up, and just 


he spring the tire replacement 


tire demand slumps 
as the latter in turn falls off in t 
business begins. 

Boston tire dealers have not been slow to follow others elsewhere 
in utilizing radio to balance the seasonal sales character of their 
business. Among the prominent concerns now selling both tire 
ind radio accessories may be mentioned the Boise Motor Equipment 
Co., Coward Auto Supply Co., Farley & McNeill, Hub Cycle & 
\uto Supply Co., Motor Parts Co., Palders, Inc., and Triangle 
Rubber & Supply Co. Storage battery and automobile ignition sales 
and service stores are also recognizing this merchandising principle 


extensively 


Boosting ~“ Jecasion” Footwear 


Of importance to manufacturers of rubber-soled leather and can- 


vas footwear is the movement 


this state to boost as an official 
trade slogan, “The Right Shoe for the Occasion.” 

It is the opinion of manufacturers and retailers alike that the 
general and systematic use of this slogan will eventually create on 


the part of the public a sense of “shoe consciousness” that will be 
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permanently beneficial to the footwear industry, inasmuch as it 


will broaden the demand for its products. 


Retailers are arranging in their show windows exhibits of “oc- 


ik 


casion” footwear, stressing men’s shoes, which apparently need 


this particular stimulus more than does the department of feminine 
wear. Accompanying these displays are attractively printed cards 
eading somev ta llows 
You should have 
SHOES 
FORMAL, 
INFORMAL, 
BUSINESS 
al i 
SPORT WEAR 
Shoe tl () 5 
\ | I 1 1 ] he ectly spire l 
é Mas:achusetts Retail Shoe 
Mer« \ he matter up ¢ usiasticall 
it es I t s idea en eticall 
t wil 1 g movement t s now more 
or | sporadic 
T he S ‘ mue b \ 
t ' ] r manutactur ge sec ns are 
tm é t espect t New England 
Over-p1 1923 is one of the chief factors in the present 
dullness, and it already begins to look as though the 1924 output 
would be n le in. the 351,000,000 pairs of last year. This 
should tend to stabilize conditions for the future. 


Larger Offices for Haven & Hopkins 


H. M. Haven & A. T. Hopkins, Inc., engineers and architects, 
have moved to larger and better quarters in the Lawyers’ Building 
at 11 Beacon street, Boston, rooms 1121 to 1134 inclusive. Mr. 
f Keene, New 
Hampshire, representing Boston interests. He reports a good year 
for 1923 and indications that 1924 will prove a better one. Mr. 


Hopkins is treasurer of the Wilcox Comb Co 


l 


Hopkins is also interested in the Omo Manufacturing Co., of 
Middletown, Connecticut, and the Middlesex Rubber Co., of 
Reading, Massachusetts, as well as being treasurer of H. M. Haven 
& A. T. Hopkins, Inc 

This organization has financed several corporations this year, be- 
sides handling several important tax case appraisals, including that 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. It has also designed the Turner Center dairy plant at 
Providence, Rhode Island, the Desurmont textile mill at Woon- 


socket, Rhode Island, and several schoolhouses near Boston. 


Massachusetts Notes 


Research in the use of rubber latex and its compounds is the 
object of the Rubber Latex Research Corporation, recently or- 
ganized under Massachusetts laws and having its principal office 


in this city. The officers are W. Burton Westcott, president; 
Albert M. Davis, vice-president; Charles E. Valentine, treasurer 


1 


John W. Decrow, a well-known lawyer, is also one of the in- 


Boston Shoe Style Show, otherwise the New England In- 
ternational Shoe and Leather Exposition and Style Show, is again 
mounced for July 14 to 17 inclusive, in the Mechanics’ Building. 
As in the past, rubber and canvas footwear, rubber and fiber heels 
and soles will be features of the show. 

Trenton Tire & Supply, Inc., is the firm name under which a 
new automobile tire retail store is being conducted at 218 Columbus 
avenue 


Barnwell & Co., an organization specializing in cotton goods 


for manufacturer and maintaining head offices at 313 Ohio 





Building, Akron, Ohio, has recently opened offices at 108 Union 
street, New Bedford, Massachusetts, this New England branch 
being in charge of John S. Fallow. 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, recently 
turned out the biggest conveyor belt ever made in its factory. 
It was a 42-inch, &-ply belt, 800 feet long and weighing 10,300 
r a little over 5 tons. Shipment was made to Juneau, 


] 


pounds, « 


\laska, where it will be used in the mines for conveying gold ore. 


The structure built some time ago by the Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. for the manufacture of leatherette, and until recently 
used as a storage house, is once more a scene of manufacturing 
activity. There is in operation a line of two mills and four re- 
ners for shoddy reclamation, every detail of the complete in- 
stallation being of the latest approved design. 

Dr. Herbert J. Cronin, who instituted the First Aid Hospital 


for the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., has resigned after 
eight years’ service to devote his entire time to his private prac- 
t He is succeeded by Dr. Edward R. Utley, a graduate of the 
Harvard Medical School, class of 1891. 

The plant of the Grow Tire Co., Canton Junction, is being 
operated successfully by the receiver, Arthur H. Morse, a Boston 
attorney. The firm’s distributers are being supplied as in the past, 
but the firm no longer maintains a Boston salesroom, having vacat- 
ed the former United States Tire Co. building at 560 Common- 


wealth avenue. 


The Converse Rubber Shoe Co. and Converse Tire Co., Malden, 


are now operating five instead of four days a week, the foot- 


wear preduction now being largely tennis lines for summer wear. 
Production of Converse Compression Cord tires is satisfactory. 
rhe firm has not gone beyond the experimental stage with balloon 


res 


\t the time of the April 19 holiday in the metropolitan district 
of Boston the plant of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, was 
shut down for one week for necessary repairs and machinery 
overhauling, following which operations will be resumed on a big 
production schedule of tires and footwear for summer wear. The 
Hood plant has run full time throughout the winter. 





The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


Manufactured Goods 


Despite general predictions that April would witness a reduction 
of tire output in the Akron district, production continues the same 
as a month ago, although reductions are again looked for during the 
next thirty days. If reports are true that the automobile industry 
is over producing, there will be a resulting decline in the produc- 
tion of original equipment tires. Replacement tire production is 
said to be in excess of demand and as soon as the spring motor 
trade is supplied production will be curtailed. 

However, tire output is now very close to 110,000 tires a day, in- 
cluding balloon tires which register in excess of 12,000 tires a day 
in the Akron district and in excess of 14,000 for the country as a 
whole. Increased use of trucks and buses throughout the country 
has been reflected in increased sales of truck tires and the larger 
pneumatic tires. 

Rubber footwear production is now based upon anticipations for 
next year and upon early orders from the retail trade. The drug- 
gists’ sundries business closed with a good season and preparations 
are being made for an even larger trade next season. 

Hard rubber goods production reflects the growing interest in 
radio and manufacturers expect an increasing demand for battery 
jars and hard rubber parts used in radio equipment. 

The novelty and toy business is developing rapidly and most ot 
these departments and plants are operating at capacity. Mechanical 
goods business is good in Akron and departments continue to 
operate at previous levels. Demand for belting has shown large 
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ncrease during the past few weeks. Labor conditions remain 
rmal. 
H. S. Firestone Optimistic 

Harvey S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., upon his return from the South expressed extreme optimism 
regarding the future of the automobile and the automobile tire 
usiness. 

“The production of tires is growing by leaps and bounds. If 
vtomobile production continues throughout the year at the rate 
ilready shown the production for 1924 will come close to the 
5,000,000 mark 

“We must recognize the motor bus as a permanent factor in 
transportation. Twenty-nine cities have enacted legislation regu- 
lating buses as common carriers. New bus lines have been estab- 


lished in sections of the United States, and today more than 40,000 
uses are operated in this country. 

“The automobile today is a necessity and not a luxury. Pas- 
senger cars, trucks, buses all have come to stay. We must have 
them. There are now more automobiles than telephones, 

‘Truck production has shown a healthy increase. During Feb- 
ruary of this year there were 31,000 trucks produced, against 
a total of 22,000 during the corresponding month last year.” 

Immediately upon his return Mr. Firestone went to Washing- 
ton to study the information obtained by the Department of Com- 
merce relative to the production of crude rubber in South and 
Central America. Mr. Firestone was the leader in the movement 
that resulted in the government’s investigation of crude rubber 
sources. 

Balloon Tire Production Increasing 

About a year ago THe INpIA Ruspper Wortp published an in- 
significant item stating that several of the larger Akron compa- 
nies were experimenting with a tire with four plies of fabric and 
requiring less air pressure than the standard tire, and that it 
would be used only on a wheel of 21-inch diameter. Less than 
four months after this statement was made, the balloon tire was 
on the market commercially, and less than eight months after this 
advent, production in the United States is estimated at 10,000 
tires a day with prospects of going to 15,000 in a few months. 
One company is producing over 5,000 balloon tires a day and 
expects to make 7,500 a day. Another large company is making 
2,000 a day. The Akron district is said to be making more than 
80 per cent of the total output. Profits on balloon tires are esti- 
mated roughly at 25 per cent greater than on standard tires. 


Akron Notes 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, with the co- 
operation of its Steel Products Division, is now prepared to fur- 
tubes, 
wheels and rims, which are being sold by all authorized Firestone 


nish complete changeover units, consisting of balloon tires, 
dealers. The aim is to supply a service wheel to fit every car, 
the new whecls being, however, 20 and 21 inches in diameter in- 
stead of the usual 23 or 24 inches. Although now manufacturing 
its own wheels, rims, tires and tubes, the Firestone organization 
has planned production on so large a scale that prices for such 
equipment have been reduced to a very low point. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, resulted in the reelection of the same board 
of directors and officials. The following directors compose the 
Goodyear board: George W. Crouse, W. M. L. Fiske, Fred M. 
Harpham, P. W. Litchfield, H. B. Manton, Grayson M. P. 
Murphey, John R. Nutt, Russel L. Robinson, Ross Schaffner, 
Armin Schlessinger, Francis Seiberling, H. H. Springford, 
George M. Stadelman, Ralph Van Vechten and E. G. Wilmer. 

Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, is reported to be 
making 4,500 to 5,000 tires a day and to be adding men gradually 
to increase production further. The company’s Bedford tire 
plant is said to be producing in excess of 1,500 tires a day, and 
it is in this plant that the additional help is being added. With 


increasing tire production it is necessary to add night shifts to 
its cotton mills in the South which have recently been operating 
on the basis of one shift of workers a day. 

The rubber novelty business of the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, is growing so rapidly that it is destined to be a larger factor in 
this company’s products than other seemingly more important lines. 
During the past month the company has placed on the market 


several novelties based upon humorous characters of the day. 


The company’s tire production is very close to capacity and its 
balloon tire output continues to grow. 
The American Rubber & Tire Co. announces that R. W. Brouse, 


for some time sales manager, has resigned. Production, which 
has been permitted to drop to low figures due to some remodel- 
ing being done in the plant, is again increasing daily. Floyd C. 
Snyder has been recently elected president, succeeding F. H. 
Snyder, deceased. 

The Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, will not place its 
tire plant at New Castle, Pennsylvania, in operation this year. 
\ny expansion will be taken care of at the company’s Barberton 
plant, where some vacant factory space is still available for ma- 
chine installation. Company production continues at capacity of 
1,800 tires a day. 

The plan of cooperation in production and development work 
which has been established between several large Akron rubber 
companies and several located outside of Akron has been adopted 
by four of the smaller Akron companies. The concerns which 
are a part of this plan to reduce costs state unofficially that the 
movement is being developed and is proving beneficial. The com- 
panies in the new cooperative movement are among the higher 
class and better financed small companies of the Akron district. 

Marked reductions in raw materials have resulted, it is said, in 
profits now being made of 75 cents to $1 each on the average tire, 
according to size and quality. Lower priced cotton and rubber 
since the beginning of the year has enabled some of the smaller 
companies to operate on a profitable basis, and is said to have 
prevented a large number of failures in the tire industry. 

Many of the smaller concerns who were compelled for credit 
buy from hand to mouth have been able to take ad- 


reasons to 
vantage of the lower material markets, while the large companies 
were covered by comparatively long term contracts. After the 
depression of 1920 it was the small producer who was without 
commitments and was able to take advantage of low material 
prices, while it was the long term contracts for rubber and fabric 
which resulted in the huge losses of the large producers. Be- 
cause of lower price tendency in raw materials the rubber indus- 
try as a whole has been buying from hand to mouth as much as 
possible. 

Chere was recently organized under the laws of the Dominion 

f Canada, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., a corporation 
of the Province of Ontario which heretofore had the same name, 
has changed its name to The B. F. Goodrich Limited. 

A. G. Partridge, formerly vice-president and sales director of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and more recently connected with 
the sales department of The B. F. Goodrich Co. has resigned. In- 
formation as to any new connection made by Mr. Partridge has 


not been given out. 
Ohio Notes 


The stockholders of The Buckeye Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Willoughby, Ohio, recently elected the following officers: J. E. 
Weit, president and treasurer; M. J. Rentschler, vice-president and 
secretary; C. E. Hyke, general manager and assistant treasurer; 
and A. C. Schultz, factory superintendent. Directors for one year 
include the first three of the executives mentioned and also C. K. 
Arter and D. L. Rockwell. The factory is now being operated on a 
twenty-hour basis, which will probably be continued during the 
summer months. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 
Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 





Midwestern Notes 


he Lincoln Highway Rubber Co., Fulton, Illinois, is now 


unufacturing from 500 to 600 inner tubes a day, this output 


( 


f 


be increased in the near future to 1,000 tubes. At the same 


1e the production of tires of all kinds is soon to reach 500 a 


E. F. Lyon is president 


Yperations on a 10-hour a day basis and with a production 


2,000 inner tubes is the schedule at the new plant of the Ott 


ber Co., Dubuque, Iowa. Later, and with the plant running 
hours a day, a second and possibly a third shift will be 


led, when it is estimated that the daily output will amount 


5,000 tubes. The company’s new plant was erected at a cost 

| xn ly $135,000. | k E. Ott is secretary and treas- 

xecutives of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, 

t K. R. Friedlander has been recently appointed man- 
~ t | Cc mpany’s brat h at Des Moin >» I Wa 

| ) Wiggins is » longer president and general manager 

I Continental Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis, In- 

ving resigned last September. The present officers of 

pa ire: Charles Williams, president; Charles H. 

h president ; ind Parke G Haynes, secretary and 

D g Februar the present year J. D. Wiggins was elected 

( g | iger of the International Rubber Com- 

Ame Ar Ind 
e M R er Products ( \Vausau, Wisconsin, has 
centl niz while sid le improvements have 


made both in the company’s plant and equipment. Execu- 
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The Overland Trail Rubber Co., Omaha, Nebraska, is now run- 
“Pioneer” cord tires 


nd “Overland” fabric casings and tubes are handled by the Wald- 


ng at full capacity with three shifts a day. 


mann Sales Co., 2044 Harney street, Omaha, headed by Mr. Wald- 


United States 
formerly 
Rubber Co. 


mann who was for twenty years connected with the 
Rubber Co. W. Earl TI 


erchandise manager for the Sprague Tire & 


uirber, sales manager, was 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


Manufactured Goods 


\ slowing-up in the building trade, believed to be only tem 


has diminished sales of rubber goods used in 


line during the past month on t Pacific Coast. In some 


such slackening of sales has been offset by demand for 


ber supplies in the oil industry, w 





ot tate 





a marked revival 


Coast | 


shown 


rains on the 


he season a bad one for rubber foot- 
Retail dealers, anticipating a 
y wet winter and early spring, had 


ed large stocks and they failed t 











rket even a fair port them. Wit 
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California Goodyear Restores Preferred Dividend 


The restoration of the preferred stock of the Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co. of California to a dividend basis after a lapse of over 


three years gratifies a host of shareholders, most of whom live in 
southern California; and as a result the stock has once again been 
quoted above 90. At the recent stockholders’ 
j G. deficit of 
1921, had been transformed by 
of $908,085.10. 


President 
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illustrated lecturs 


The Illinois Wire & Cable Co., Sycamore, Illinois, has com 
pleted plans for a new factory at Oakland, California, the build- 
ings to contain approximately 30,000 square feet of floor spac« 
Operations are scheduled to begin some time in July next. Only 
insulated electrical wires and cables will be manufactured. H. \ 


to accommodate increasing business, two removals to 
s have been made during the last two years by the 
at 51-65 First street, San Francisco, Cali 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., whose main offices 
Massachusetts. M. D. Bixby is manager of the 


sales representative of the Dunlop Tire 
Buffalo, New York, has been appointed manager of 
and will serve tire and golf ball mer 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
of Montana. Kenneth C. Bugbee, formerly 


in Canada 


throne—a reduction in the cost ot 


of the country. It is proposed to 


> 


sales tax has been reduced from 6 per cent to 5 


Canadian Notes 


vice-president and general manager of the 


of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, an- 


is in an excellent financial position, 
without any fixed debt and having no bank loans. While 
earnings for the year will depend on, the volume of business and 
rapidity of stock turnover, it is anticipated that they will be 
The business volume has been good, but as a result 
f keen competition the margin of profit has been small. A com- 
f balloon tires either for small wheels or to fit the 
wheels of the present cars will be offered very soon. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, who acquired a substan- 
tial interest in the Ames-Holden Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., for- 
Ames-Holden Tire Co., is busy installing new equip- 
Kitchener plant incidental to the manufacture of 
The company intends gradually to expand its distributing 
\t present the Goodrich company main- 
tains three branches, one located in Toronto, Ontario, another in 
Montreal, Quebec, and one in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

[he customs regulation providing that the dumping duty shall 
ot apply when the difference between the fair market value of 


price to importers in Canada does 


fair market value has been re- 


April 15 the dumping duty shall 
except in cases of goods purchased 
re April 15, if they are entered for consumption on or before 


Toronto Board of Trade show that 
cent of the stocks, bonds, and other securities issued by 
joint stock companies in Canada engaged in the 
acture of rubber footwear are held in the United States. 


r was given by Dr. G. S. Whitby 


of the Northern Electric Engineering Society 
lecturer is a Fellow of the Canadian Institute 


and occupies the Chair of Associate Professor of 
McGill University. 
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\mong the recent activities of the National Shoe Retailers’ 


> 


ssociation, the question of setting a minimum for the resale ‘of 
rubbers was taken up by the president, C. R. LaSalle, with the 
president of the Rubber Association of Canada, and prospects 
are that arrangemenfs will be made in accordance with the re- 
quests of the retailers in this connection. 

R. W. Ashcroft, of Ames-Holden Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
states that their factory in Kitchener, Ontario, has been and is 
the busiest mill in Canada. They have been running twenty-four 
hours a day with three shifts, for several months past, and ex- 
pect to keep up this pace all summer. 

C. W. Boyer, who was in charge of the rubber footwear de- 
partment of Ames, Holden, McCready, Ltd., Montreal, and for- 
merly manager of the Columbus Rubber Co., Montreal, has been 
appointed manager of footwear sales of Ames-Holden Tire & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., with headquarters at Kitchener, Ontario. 

W. H. Miner, for many years an active member of the Mont- 
real branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and at 
present vice-chairman of that organization, has been made chair- 
man of the executive committee for the ensuing year. Mr 
Miner is president of the Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, Quebec. 

The Lee Puncture Proof Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd., is making 
arrangements to erect a factory in Montreal for the manufacture 
of automobile tires, etc. 

\t a meeting of tire manufacturers at Montreal recently it was 
decided to advance prices 15 per cent on all pneumatic tires for 
automobiles, and 10 per cent on all solid tires for motor trucks. 
These increases are due to recent advances of rubber on the British 
market. A further increase in tires is expected. 

The Canadian No Blow Out Tube Co., Ottawa, Ontario, will 
erect a plant in Edmonton, Alberta, and W. Johnson, Barrister 
Trust Building, Ottawa, Ontario, requests information and prices 
on equipment for the manufacture of rubber tires. 

F. C. Pauline, well-known tire dealer and salesman, has left 
Victoria, B. C., to take a position elsewhere. Mr. Pauline claims 
the honor of being the first to sell a set of balloon tires in the 
Province of British Columbia. 

At a meeting of the Toronto Export Club, L. L. McMurray, 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, who has recently re- 
turned from an extensive business trip in the Orient and Aus- 
tralasia, described some of his experiences. 


TIRE AND RIM ASSOCIATION REPORT OF RIMS _IN- 
SPECTED AND APPROVED DURING MARCH, 1924 


Size Number Per Cent 

Da 2 Beitcatesas eeeehe ee <see 7,305 0.3 
Be OS Gis ceccvcsscceses jubneeen — ‘ 6,400 0.2 
ee 2. Gwsees aed ee ‘ao 73,821 2.8 
8 x 31 ee ae , ‘ 128,153 4.9 
30 x 3 cl e62 eee ey ee . 1,067.574 41.8 
30 x 3 7 EA Ry See eee ea eee 460.792 17.6 
32 x 31 6,980 0.3 
RR er ee eee eee 65,502 2.5 
9x4 113,810 4.3 
Bae Set ices ete ei sen eo eens 32 0.0 
31x 4 cl 167,077 6.4 
31 x 4 8s 575 0.0 
32x 4 201,334 7.9 
35 x 4 38,685 1.5 
34x 4 500 0.0 
29 x 4% 45,219 1.8 
30 x 4Y, 8,322 0.3 
31x 4 6 50 0.0 
32 x 4% 160,658 6.3 
eg rrr re ee 36,993 1.4 
Ox § 10.459 0.4 
14x 5 14.615 0.6 
2x6 1,853 0.1 
6x 6 870 0.1 
4x7 187 0.0 
0 x & 187 0.0 

0 he 2,620,953 100.0 


“PNEUMATIC Tires,” RY Henry C. Pearson—This authorita- 
tive, comprehensive work fills a long felt want in the tire industry. 


It is written for tire manufacturers, dealers and repairmen. 


Puncture and Repair of Balloon Tires 


Whether or not balloon tires have been introduced a year too 
early in the history of their development, as some tire 
dealers are said to hold, they are undoubtedly here to stay and 
their success or failure will be demonstrated at the hands of the 
motoring public under service conditions. 

In this connection questions arise as to the comparative liability 
to puncture of balloon tires compared to ordinary high pressure 
tires and whether vulcanized repairs can be made that will not 
detract from their bailoon tire flexibility and shorten their period 
f serviceability. On these points the experience and opinion ot 


tire manufacturers and repairmen are worth noting, ‘ 

Manufacturers’ experts assert that balloon tires do not puncture 
more readily than ordinary tires. Their claims are based upon 
comprehensive tests on the various sizes and types of balloon 
tires under all kinds of road conditions... Technical reasons why 
balloon tires should not puncture more easily than other tires are 
confirmed by practice. 

The actual surface of contact made by a 7.30-inch balloon tire 
under load of 1,700 pounds is 36.04 square inches. The actual 
surface contact of a 5-inch high préSsure tire, which is replaced 
by the 7.30. balloon,. under load of 1,700 pounds is 20.16 inches. 
Thus, the load per square inch on the high pressure tire is 85 
pounds, whereas on the balloon tire it is,only 47 pounds. With 
less pressure on all parts of the contact sdrface there is less like- 
lihood of puncture. The balloon tire rolls over obstructions in 
the road and, by flexing, absorbs the sharp obstacles which would 
penetrate the high pressure tire. 

Claims that balloon tires will require fewer repairs on account 
of their less liability to injury seem to be offset in some degree 
by the need of larger and more expensive equipment made neces- 
sary by the increased size of the tire. In making major repairs, 
considerable new material is added to the tire, making it stiffer 
in the repaired section, which will resist flexure more than the 
remainder of the tire. This will tend to raise the tire when rolling 
over the repair, causing a hinging action at each end of the repaired 
part. When it is considered that a tire revolves approximately 
8,000,000 times to cover a normal mileage, it seems impossible that 
these repairs can give service, especially with the greater percent- 
age of deflation recommended. 

Close attention to the maintenance of proper inflation pressure 
is requisite to avoid damage from under-inflation. A high pressure 
tire inflated to 80 pounds per square inch pressure would not be 
injured seriously if this pressure became reduced to 75 pounds 
per square inch; but a drop in pressure from 25 to 20 pounds per 
square inch for a balloon tire is a 20 per cent reduction, being 
great enough to cause serious damage to the itre. For comparison, 
a 20 per cent reduction of high pressure tire inflation pressure 
from 80 pounds per square inch would be to 64 pounds. 

Tests of balloon tires indicate that they will operate at a greatly 
reduced temperature from that of the standard tire, particularly 
at the higher speeds. The ability of the balloon tire to operate 
at lower temperature is due to the use of fewer plies in the 
carcass and the increased size that enables it to radiate heat 


quickly. 


NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TO DISCUSS TRADE 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Among the important matters to be considered at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to be 
held May 6 to 8 at Cleveland, Ohio, is the question of trade asso- 
ciations and their activities. The rights of such associations and 
their members will be fully discussed, while the purpose of the 
session will be to urge the formulation of recognized principles 
which would remove handicaps under which trade associations now 
operate, through fear of violating some law, rule or regulation. 
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The Obituary Record 
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held him in high esteem and who knew 


At a time when the experience, sound judgment 


who him to be honorable, 
just, and capable. 
and energy of men of his caliber are urgently needed to see the 
rubber industry through troubled waters, his passing is keenly felt. 

Mr. Lewis was a member of several clubs in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Haven, Connecticut, including the Duquesne 
Athletic Club and Westmorland Polo Club, of 


Quinnipiack Club and Question Club of New 


Club, Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, and the 


Co. 


Manville 


During the first April occurred the death at Ossining, 
New York, of Charles Warren Lippitt, for many years a director 
Manville Co., Providence, Rhode Island, before its merger 
into the Manville-Jenckes Co. 

Born in 1846, and the son of ; 
Mr. Lippitt became prominent in the social and political life of 
that governor. Early associated with 
his father in the textile industry, the subject of this sketch became 
in 1891 the president of the Social Manufacturing Co., continuing 
at its head for some ten years, until the merger of this plant with 
the Manville Mills as the Manville Co. when 


he became director of the latter organization. 


Former Director of 


week of 
of the 


1 former governor of Rhode Island, 


4 


State, serving twice as its 


was consummated, 
Mr. Lippitt is sur- 


ived by his widow and two sons. 


Junior Partner of Lawrence & Co. 


On the morning of April 4, Alexander B. Clough, junior partner 
Lawrence & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, died suddenly at his 
fies Born 59 years ago, Mr. Clough early became identified 
vith the textile dust and, following his graduation from the 


Institute of Technology, was associated for some 


vears with the Merrimack Manufacturing Co., becoming head of 











f its departments. He went with his company when it was 
taken ove 1 1901 by Lawrence & Co., being admitted, in 1919, 
a partnership interest in the latter organization. He is sur- 
ved by his widow and a brother, W. E. A. Clough, president of 
Hawley Folsom Co., of Boston 
Well-Known German Rubber Scientist 
Phe I] \ yber technician and former technical director 
e Sem t deste chis rikanische Gummi-w 
A./G gar H t d on February 16, 1924. He was born 
1855 ()s nd w educated at Halberstact 
nd Kassel. He took up chemistry and worked in the laboratory 
Ibere Universitv and in Halle; later he became as 
Technical Institute in Karlsruhe. 
885 to 1887 he w chemist of the Farbenfabriken 
lehler in Offenbach, and then went to the newly established 
Schnek, Kohnberger & Mandel, which later on devel- 
t Semper Oesterreichisch-Amerikanische Gummi- 
\./G., Vie 
H{ ‘ +1 + 26 1 eal 
deceased was the author of a number of scientific and 
‘ ber, including “The Influence of Atmos- 
heric Oxygen on Rubber.” Together with Gottlob he wrote 
gy of Rubber Products,” which he himself had first 
It w 1908. In conjunction with the Gummi-Zeitung, he 
inded the “Rubber Calendar,” which was published for several 
Ex erbst was not only a man of wide knowledge and many 
terests, but als ne who was of an upright character and a 
lovable nature. His death is keenly felt by all who came in 
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nim, 


> ~+ t +} 
ntact with 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 


S ATTENTION is being directed by the British Empire Exhibt- 
A tion in London to the important displays representing the 

English motor vehicle, cycle, and rubber industries, it is 
interesting to note the development of those industries, as revealed 
through statistics concerning production in 1922 and 1923. Not 
only was there in 1923 a 50 per cent increase in the output of 
private cars built in Great Britain, approximately 64,000, as com- 
pared with less than 40,000 in the year previous, but it is noted 
that English factories secured in 1923 over 60 per cent of the 
home trade along this particular line, while in 1922 their share was 
less than 50 per cent. According to reliable reports these fac- 
tories will be able in the present year to exceed even this rate 
of progress, as for the first two months of 1924 exports of cars, 
chassis and parts, including tires, have increased by over 60 per 
cent as compared with the corresponding months of 1922 


Dunlop Activities Concentrated 

The increasing developments and world-wide interests of the 
Dunlop organization have necessitated a concentration of the com- 
pany’s energies at Fort Dunlop, near Birmingham, where almost 
10,000 workers are now being employed. According to Sir George 
Beharrell, one of the two managing directors of the organization, 
the manufacturing operations formerly maintained in England at 
the Para Mills and Manor Mills, and the entire sales departments, 
are being transferred to Fort Dunlop as a center. The only ex- 
ceptions are in the case of the overseas sales departments and the 
sales department for golf balls, both of which will be maintained 
in London. The factories in the United States, France, and Ger- 
many are said to be developing most satisfactorily, while there is 
splendid promise of trade expansion in India, South Africa, and 
South America 

To uote Sir George Beharrell: “The future of the British tire 
trade is largely a question of national prosperity. Given a good 
spell of trade, I see no reason why there should not be a vast 
accretion to the motoring requirements of this country in the com- 
ing twelve months. At the same time, the only chance for British 
firms to hold their own in the stress of world competition is by 
mass production, a point where America, with its protected home 


market, has such an advantage.” 


Development of British Rubber Footwear Trade 


Exports of rubber footwear from the United Kingdom have 
shown an advance in the last two years, the volume during 1923 
being 2,680,512 pairs of rubber boots and shoes as compared with 
1,793,916 pairs in 1922, an increase of 49.6 per cent. The value 


of these goods for 1922 and 1923, respectively, was $1,198,858 and 





ts from the United Kingdom are divided 





more or less equally between British possessions and Europe, 





with other countries tal in 1922 less than 7 per cent of th 
total. 

There are several important manufacturers of rubber footwear 
in England and Scotland, the principal contributors to export ship- 


ments being the North British Rubber Co., of Edinburgh; the 
New Liverpool Rubber Co.,; the Waverly Rubber Co.; the Vic- 
toria Rubber Co.; and the Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co. Of 
these organizations the North British Rubber Co. has the lead in 
the British exports of rubber footwear, maintaining also foreign 
warehouses and depots in the leading cities of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, as well as in Canada and South America. In 1921 the 
total exports of British-made rubber boots and shoes to foreign 
countries and the British possessions were estimated at 104,609 


dozen pairs, valued at £269,667. 





The domestic consumption of rubber footwear is comparatively 
small; not more than one in fifty of the population ever wears 
protective waterproof foot covering. The use of galoshes is very 
much restricted, although rubber boots are occasionally worn both 
by children and adults, and in the city as well as in the country 
districts. 

British heel and sole manufacturers make a wide variety of spe- 
cialties, such as heel and sole tips, sole pieces in the shape of 
crescents, circles, and diagonal strips. The shaped heels common 
in the American trade and composition soles, both full length and 
half length, are also produced. The common type of heel, how- 
ever, is flat and round and affixed to the shoe with a screw through 
its center. 

Closer Cooperation Among Rubber Producers 

In a paper read in Brussels, Belgium, at the International Rubber 
Conference, James Fairbairn, taking as his subject “The Rubber 
Industry—A Plea for Closer Working,” reviewed present condi- 
tions, particularly in connection with the producing side of the 
industry. He deeply regretted the lack of cooperation, instancing 
the case of the British and Dutch planters, but believed that “Brit- 
ish producers should put their own house in order before seeking 


the adherence of others.” 

With so many sellers and so few buyers, some sort of a com- 
bination seems necessary, in order that the planting industry may 
meet the buyers on their own ground by getting the selling as far 
as possible in few hands. “American buyers cannot be blamed for 
wishing to buy at as low a figure as possible, but producers desire 
to get the best price they can and they should take measures to 
combine all producing interests for the purpose of selling the 
product.” Mr. Fairbairn also referred to the recent American 
proposal, in which the rubber restriction scheme was mentioned, 
by means of which Congress was to permit the formation of agen- 
cies for the purchasing in common of raw materials at present 
alleged to be controlled by foreign monopolies. Mr. Fairbairn be- 
lieved that if such a combination came into existence in America 
those representing the rubber producing industry would be forced 
to unite interests, and the European manufacturing industry as well, 
in order that they might meet and combat unfair competition. With 
all producing interests more in harmony, more reasonable business 
arrangements might 
manufacturers. 


be made with a combination of American 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Several very important papers have been read recently at the 
rious meetings of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. On 
March 3 at a meeting of the London Section, D. B. Porritt and H. 
Xogers spoke regarding “The Life and Work of Thomas Han- 


ck,” Walter Hancock, as a member of the family, presiding. On 


March 13 a e Ma ster session R. W. Lunn, in the absence 
J. H. Mandleberg, read a paper on “The Mechanical Structure 
Rubber,” his speech causing considerable discussion. 

W. Bond having also been unable to read his paper on “Solid 


s” at the London meeting on April 7, H. F. Trevillion spoke 
in his place on the subject “The Buyer Criticizes the Manu- 
facturer.” A short paper was also read by Dr. Drakeley on “Im- 
provements in Education in the Ruber Industry.” At Birming- 
ham on April 24 H. S. Rowell, Director of the Research 
Association of British Motor and Allied Manufacturers, read an 





important paper on “The Efficiency of the Pneumatic Tire as an 


Engineering Feature of Motor Car Design.” The coming ses- 
sion, which will undoubtedly be most helpful to all concerned, 
will be a joint meeting at the Engineers’ Club, Coventry street, 
London, with the Society of Chemical Industry. On that occasion 
A. Van Rossem, Director of the Government Laboratories, Delft, 
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Holland, will read o1 alf of the Institution a paper entitled 
“Latex, Its Chemistry and the Development of Its Industrial 
Applications.” Dr. Henry P. Stevens will also open the dis- 
cussion on behalf of the Society of Chemical Industry. 


Institution of the Rubber Industry Diploma Scheme 


order to further investigation and study in connection with 


the many problems which confront the rubber trade, the Institu- 
t of the Rubber Industry has planned a scheme for awarding 
diplomas to those who can produce evidence of several years ot 


practical experience in the industry, who have published some 











work of merit r who have been in some way of signal service 

to the rubber industr) The diploma members shall be divided 

into the tw l s, Associates and Fellows. Further informa- 
tion can be secured through the offices of the Institution 

British Notes 

The South African Rubber Manufacturing Co., now carrying 

vard eratior t vick | alls, Natal, South Africa, is being 

taine é ( I ¢ ede er G vers 

und Manufa« l Lond é consisting ot 

lg yber n ring organiza- 

ns known as George Spencer, Moulton & Co., Limited, and 

Wood-Milne, Limited The new company’s most important 

" i ( é se, although a variety < 

er con d een produced, including other lines ot 

é ‘ er f é toy balls, tennis and 
gol ll g | tires under the trad me 

luna é I ed nd it is said to be the inten 
ti f tl my I facture cord tires in quantity 

I e | ew cycle and cycle-« tire made with 
weftless cord, the inventors, W. & A. Bates, Limited, St. Mary’s 
Mills, Leicester, claim to have made a great advance in tire con- 
structior he lvantage is said to be that every strand is 
se] ely 1 er b ( made into sheet fort 
the re ) we ent greate idhes between the cords 
é g t frict se p by the weft in 

| 4 

\ guarantee f 7,000 miles is soon to be issued with each of 
he new cord tires manufactured by The North British Rubber 
Co., Limite By mear f a system of declaration cards th 
user can lodge a claim at any time should he consider the ma 
te als or w KI! t i] 

In commenting on the improved conditions of many of the 
rubber producing companies, as shown by their reports now being 
published for the year 1923, the editor of The Financial Times 
recently stated: 

‘The results disclosed by the above companies are, we consider 

good as could be expected. It is obvious that while restriction 
gives rubber undertakings a better price, the lower output en- 
tailed rather neutralizes this advant have all along « 
pressed the opinion that fifteen-penny is not good enoug 
and, presumably ir view is justified.” 

lreland 

It estimated 45 per cent of the tires used here are Brit- 
ish, 30 per cent French and 25 per cent American. The latter 
re becoming é g pular. Balloon tires are at present 
only offered by Dunlop and Michelin, the French firm pushing 
sales by mounting the tires on to special wheels which fit the lead- 

~ A ‘ 


Czechoslovakia 


Pneumatic tire imports in 1923 totaled 518 tons, value 17,807,646 
crowns; of this France supplied 248 tons, value 10,133,764 crowns; 
Germany 189 tons, value 4,487,304 crowns; Austria 51 tons. value 
1,531,632 crowns; United States 30 tons, value 1,654,946 crowns 


France 

French imports of rubber and manufactures thereof increased 
in 1923 as compared with 1922. Thus the amounts for crude 
rubber were 370,708 quintals (quintal — 220.4 pounds), value 
328,879,000 francs, against 307,960 quintals, value 118,653,000 
francs in 1922, The greater part of this raw material came from 
the British colonies. Manufactured goods to the amount of 33,741 
quintals, value 66,210,000 francs, were taken by France in 1923, 
instead of 27,828 quintals, value 58,507,000 francs, in 1922. 

The principal imports were: rubber thread, vulcanized—4,308 
quintals, value 13,597,000 francs, against 3,573 quintals, value 
9,644,000 francs, in 1922; footwear—1,795 quintals, value 2,495,000 
francs, against 1,564 quintals, value 2,118,000 francs, in 1922; tires 
5 quintals, value 17,140,000 francs, against 14,589 


] 
and tubes—11,77 
quintals, value 18,861,000 francs; belting, hose and packing— 
10,138 quintals, value 24,478,000 francs, instead of 11,228 quintals, 
value 20,408,000 francs. Almost half the imports of manufac- 
tured goods came from England; one-fifth came from the United 
States, and about one-seventh from Belgium. 

The exports of finished goods also show an increase, the totals 
being 219,484 quintals, value 605,893,000 francs in 1923, and 
88,503 quintals, value 477,640,000 francs, in 1922. Of this foot- 
wear accounted for 15,196 quintals, value 30,696,000 francs, against 
3 uintals, value 43,540,000 francs; tires and tubes, 181,692 
ils, value 500,380,000 francs, instead of 144,782 quintals, 
alue 369,195,000 francs in 1922; belting, hose and packing, 15,525 





ntals, value 28,504,000 francs, instead of 13,165 quintals, value 
2,380,000 trancs. England, Belgium, Switzerland and Spain, in 
order named, were the biggest buyers of French tires. 


Germany 
rhe foreign business of the German rubber industry increased 
m 174,028 quintals in 1922 to 182,885 quintals in 1923. The 
rise was due to an increase in exports, the totals being 169,756 
quintals in 1922 as against 180,327 quintals in 1923. Of the 1922 
figures, 162,246 quintals represented soft rubber goods and 7,510 
hard rubber goods, while in 1923 the amounts were 170,456 quin- 
tals for soft rubber goods and 9,871 quintals for hard rubber 
goods. The imports decreased from 4,272 quintals in 1922 to 
2,558 quintals in 1923. 

The rubber manufactures exported included: Automobile tire 
casings (also of leather), 251,767 in 1923 against 191,642 in 1922. 
Great Britain and her colonies took the largest quantities; the 
South American states came next. The number of automobile 
tubes were 226,058 in 1923 and 158,890 in 1922. 

Bicycle tire covers totaled 2,092,011 in 1923 against 1,930,013 

in 1922. Tubes for bicycles, however, decreased from 3,521,848 
to 3,483,986 in 1923. There was also a decrease in the figures for 
hose—16,636 quintals instead of 18,405 in 1922. Figures for belt- 
ing were 3,862 and 2,920 quintals for 1923 and 1922, respectively ; 
for packing the totals were 4,830 in 1923 against 4,786 quintals in 
1922, Footwear also showed an increase in 1923 when 7,489 quin- 
tals were exported as compared with 5,757 quintals in 1922. 
Although exports rose during 1923, there was a marked decrease 
all the imports of raw materials, indicating that manufacturers 
tad been drawing heavily on reserve stocks. Crude rubber im- 
ports were 197,486 quintals instead of 287,955 quintals in 1922; 
gutta percha, 2,238 quintals and 6,661 quintals in 1923 and 1922, 
respectively ; balata, 1,354 quintals instead of 3,496 quintals; waste, 
25,002 quintals against 3,496 quintals. 
\t present there are 334 rubber factories in Germany, of which 
are large or medium size, while 312 are small. Included in 
these 334 factories are 42 for surgical rubber goods; 37 making 
tires, 32 making soles and heels; 35, belting; 29, rubber stuffing- 
box packing; 24, cables; 19, impregnated fabrics; 11, balata goods. 
There are 2,470 dealers in rubber manufactures. 

The year 1923 was an uneven year as regards business and, 
consequently, in employment of labor. In the spring, when the 
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mestic market was good, about 60,000 workmen were employed. 
However, this condition did not last, and right up to the end 

the year there was increasing unemployment and several fac- 
tories adopted a part-time schedule. 

The situation was far from satisfactory at the beginning of 
1924, but a steady improvement is being noted, more orders are 


coming in and the local demand is improving. 
Spring Fairs 
The improved conditions in Germany were reflected at the spring 
This year’s fair at Leipzig has 
Although 


foreign business was not extensive, owing to the fact that Ger- 


fairs at Leipzig and at Breslau. 
been characterized as one built on a solid foundation. 


man prices are above the world’s mark prices, domestic buying 
was unexpectedly active. The quality of the articles shown was 
on the whole good, although it must be admitted that the old-time 
throwing cheap goods of inferior 
quality on the market—have again to some extent crept in. This 
is particularly the case with bathing caps. A cheap cap of com- 
paratively good quality was offered at 0.90 to 1 mark; other firms 
offered caps similar in appearance at 0.60 to 0.65 marks. In rub- 
berized fabrics, rubber coats, and toys, the same thing was noted. 

In its way, the Breslau fair was also a success although there 
was a fair at Vienna at the same time which diverted a part of 
At the latter it was interesting 


practices of sharp competition 


the buyers from the Breslau fair. 
to note that a firm of Kénigsberg offered the manufactures of the 
These included chiefly footwear, surgical 


Russian rubber trust. 


goods and notions. 


Balloon Tires in Germany 
The Continental Caoutchouc und Gutta Percha Co.-has just put 
on the German market two series of balloon tires, the first, ranging 
in size from 710 by 90 to 935 by 135, for use with the old style 
wheels, and a second series, 715 by 115, 730 by 130, 775 by 145, 
for use with the new type of wheels. 
Prices of tires of the first series follow: 


Gold Marks Dollars 
710x% 83.00 19.76 
7O0xH 87.0 20.72 
BUOREZO cccccccccesesescessccceccs 111.00 20.4 
935x135 146.00 7 


Norway 
Michelin is attempting to capture trade in Norway by dealing 
direct with consumers through the mails. Circular letters with 
order blanks were sent to consumers on February 25, setting 


forth that by ordering from the firm direct, Norwegian consumers 
would be sure of receiving fresh goods, at a price at least 15 per 
cent lower than other makes. Shipments would be made the 


same day orders were received, freight prepaid. 


Denmark 


Rubber footwear finds a ready market in Denmark, where sales 
may reach half a million pairs a year. Sweden is the 
source of supply, and in 1922, the last year for which detailed 
statistics are available, sent 82,600 kilos of the total 130,400 kilos 
imported in that year. At the same time America supplied 23,800, 
England 15,500 and Germany 8,500 kilos. 

Swedish goods are well finished though slightly heavier than 
American products and, especially the Helsingborg articles, which 
have a very good reputation, are by many dealers considered to 
be the best obtainable. 

American manufacturers are also well established. Their prod- 
ucts are not considered to wear as well as the Swedish goods, 
but they offer a lighter shoe with better finish and in a much 
larger range of styles. Their prices are slightly lower than 
Swedish. Ladies’ overshoes of a less well-known American brand 
sell at 5.50 kroners a pair. A large distributer is said to have 
ordered 3,000 pairs of men’s foot-holds from the United States at 


chief 


55 cents per pair, less 8 per cent, less 5 per cent, c. i. f. Copen- 
hagen. 

About a year ago a Danish company, subsidized by the govern- 
ment, started making a limited line of footwear, but the articles 
are not so well finished as those of foreign make. At present it 
claims an output of 500 pairs a day. It is, however, reported that 
the company is going into liquidation. 

Competition from Germany, England and Canada is not serious. 
The Danish market does not require any special style or shape. 
Canvas linings are wanted in the cheaper grades and mixed 
flannel of a dark color for the better type. 


Belgium 

During 1923, Belgium exported rubber goods to the amount of 
1,538.238 kilos, value 31,042,066 francs, against 1,454,076 kilos, 
value 21,686,231 francs in 1922. These exports included tires 
totaling 932,296 kilos, value 19,200,284 francs in 1923 and 957,596 
kilos, value 14,260,164 francs in 1922; belting—leather as well as 
rubber—to the amount of 323,046 kilos, value 8,132,145 francs in 
1923, instead of 235,379 kilos, value 4,649,738 francs in 1922; 
other rubber goods—282,896 kilos, value 3,709,637 francs in 1923, 
against 261,201 kilos, value 2,776,339 francs. In 1923, Great Brit- 
tain was Belgium’s best customer. Among other buyers of Bel- 
gian goods were France, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Bel- 
gian Congo. 


Finland 


In Finland the use of rubber hose is practically limited to water 
and steam conveyance; it is little employed for pneumatic tools 
and still less for lawn sprinkling. Most of what is used comes 
from the local factory, the Finska Gummifabriks A/B., at Nokia, 
and is of inferior quality but cheap. This factory also supplies 
much of the rubber transmission and conveyor belting, the kinds 
principally used, and competes keenly with the Americans who 
The local product is of good 
quality, superior to German makes, and in sizes from two to six 


at present dominate the market. 
inches sells at about 15 per cent less than the American article. 
Sizes above 6 inches sell at the same prices as American belting 
here, but above 10 inches the Finnish product is more expensive 
than the American. 

The North Rubber Co. and the Trelleborgs Gum- 
mifabriks A/B., of Trelleborg, Sweden, have recently entered the 
market; the latter firm has the advantage‘of being able to make 
quick deliveries. German products are not popular, owing to 
their poor quality and comparatively high price. 


Holland 


Official statistics show that the exports of rubber goods from 
Holland were valued at 1,906,000 guilders in 1922 against 1,657,- 
000 guilders (guilder = $0.40) in 1921. The most important 
item was bicycle casings, the number increasing from 128,578, 
value 382,000 guilders in 1921 to 273,283, value 541,000 guilders in 
1922 when 145,499, value 280,000 guilders went to Belgium; 80,120, 
value 147,000 guilders to Great Britain; 15,823, value 38,000 
guilders to Denmark and Iceland; 12,922, value 31,000 guilders 
to Netherlands East Indies, and the rest to Sweden and Switzer- 
land. Of the total of 10,794 automobile casings, valued at 483,- 
000 guilders exported in 1922 (6,810, value 387,000 guilders in 
1921), England took 3,507, value 148,000 guilders; Poland 1,443, 
value 56,000 guilders; Belgium, 1,311, value 66,000 guilders, Ger- 
many 1,250, value 50,000 guilders. 

Other exports included rubber-proofed clothing and piece goods, 
valued at 255,000 guilders in 1922 and 559 guilders in 1921; foot- 
wear, 17,000 kilos, value 32,000 guilders against 2,000 kilos, value 
4,000 guilders; solid tires, 1,939 against 345; motorcycle casings, 
970 against 473; inner tubes, 105,004 against 86,288; gutta percha 
articles, 14,000 kilos instead of 2,000 kilos; and other rubber 
manufactures, 108,000 kilos instead of 55,000. 
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Netherlands East Indies 


Java Rubber Planters’ Association aceite anes) i 


The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


The new association will be established at Batavia and for a 


period of 25 years. It will protect the interests of rubber in Java, 





— oe : i 7 hei nga be © composed of the owners and be divided into four divisions, 
’ os ; West Java, Middle Java, East Java and Besoeki. 

The Central Rubber Station and the West Java Experiment 

) Indies M : ( as Station will combine to form a central rubber experiment station 


89 183,81 172 361,679 with branches in Salatiga, Malang and Djember, and will act for 
a ; the entire Java rubber cultivation as far as scientific work is 
t the orts oO ie Dutcl ‘olonies in- a , ‘ : 

: — f the Dutch Colonies i |. This work will be concentrated as far as possible at 


e Central Station at Buitenzorg. 


oe Fs a ree : von ry eae The proposed association is considered to be the latest move 

: aA ; aan ae f the British acting through the International Society; the society 

; st against Malaya's 51 per cent reatens to stop all contributions to local organizations if the 

a a a So Malaya and na new association is not formed before 1925. The British would 
ly fair to say that under normal conditions 


% a strong minority in such a bond, as it is called, and might 
rapidly force the Dutch into the background. 


in the years 1921-22-25 follow: ' sags ; ; 
: lt is hinted that English action is influenced quite as much by 





, ta the attitude of the Dutch concerning restriction as by any other 
,” . or “ie ~ nsideration 
9 Ss + 
= “9 Malaya 
ra figures, East Coast of Sumatra shipped 34,712 : 
20 in 1922 and ogi meted a tg The Dutch and Restriction 
The other districts of the Dutch colonies In a supplement of the World's Rubber Position, W. H. Rickin- 
llows son & Son states that it would not be profitable for the Dutch to 
2925 1921, 9,667 1922 and restrict because if the price was raised to ls. 6d. the output 
1923 would increase. On the other hand a modification of the Steven- 
2 21, 3,376 tons 1922 1 m plan would benefit the Dutch but be detrimental to the British. 
2 The Straits Times, referring to this statement, calls the whole 
654 tons in 1921, 629 tons in 1922 and 923 irgument unsound, and points out that before the export per- 
tage may increased the of ls. 6d. per pound must have 
s 72 21, 804 ¢ 922 1 een maintained f it least thr months and that the output 
1utomatically decreases when the price falls. On the other hand, 
548 tons in 1921, 738 in 1922 and 1,606 t has always been suggested that the Dutch be allowed to restrict 
it a lower rate than the British. In any case, if the Dutch did 
279 tons in 1921, 1,703 1922 and not restrict, rubber would be down to the bottom again, which 
2 was not exactly to be preferred to rubber at 1s. 6d. a pound. 
Sumatra, 43 tons in 1921, 174 t in 1922 and The Malay Mail discusses a different point of view, namely, 
it with the Stevenson plan as it is, Dutch cooperation would 
1921, 351 )22 J25 23 t necessarily he lp but might even be a handicap! That 
\ Division of Borne 732 tor in 192] if the price rose through reduction of current supplies, the per- 
13,837 in 1923 entage exportable allowed to Malaya and Ceylon would increase, 
2.017 1921, 4,517 1922 llifying Dutch restriction. In some cases it might even 
rubber on which more than the mini- 
xports fron T ty was payable his would result in increased supplies 
sequet rubber prices would drop again. This paper 


ts that if the Dutch should agree to take up restriction, the 
em ld modified; that is, the sliding scale should be 
r, during which the Dutch and the British 


minima decided upon for each 





The Puzzle of Native Rubber 


\ iat Mess Ritchie and Bannon, who went to Java to discuss re- 
S Rubbe i Ne ct vith the Dutch, have just returned and probably the 
lelegat in Java, Mess D most important news they brought back was that an investigation 
Ottolander to form a committe f the extent and possibilities of native Javanese rubber would 
f the existir fg to mptly be instituted 
e€ proposed statutes of the Java Rubber How necessary this is, may be judged from official figures for 


proposed organization of the rubber the four months November to February, 1923-24, and of the same 
proposed relation and cooperation period during 1922-23. Almost all of the so-called foreign rubber 


tatior »f the mountain cultures The aim that comes to Malaya for reexportation is said to be from the 
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Chis rubber is native produce sent here in a dirty, wet condition 
to be reworked into sheet and crepe. 

In the four months of 1922-23 imports of native rubber amounted 
to 18,181 tons, which was almost double the amount that was 
sent here during the corresponding period of the year before. 
In the four months of this year, the total rose to 31,314 tons, an 
increase of 13,133 tons over last year, and of over 20,000 tons over 
the year before 

The most reliable estimates give the output of European estates 
n 1923 as 92,000, and of native rubber (allowing 20 per cent 
for moisture) 46,000 tons, a total of 138,000 tons. However, if 
production continues at the rate indicated above, the Dutch colonies 
may export during 1924 100,000 tons from European estates 
and 90,000 tons from the natives, which would make of Malayan 
restriction a farce 

The Straits Times considers all this, and the sum of its con 
sideration is as follows Native rubber in its crude, wet state 
does not bring more than 20 cents (Straits) per pound, at which 
figure the total native output of 1923, 45,000 tons, yields $20,160,000 
On the other hand, European output was 92,000 tons at an average 
ot 30 cents a pound, which gives a total of $103,040,000. Now it 
the output of native rubber doubled, the price of European would 


go down ten cents a pound, and of native five cents a pound; 
then the totals would be 90,000 tons native rubber at 15 cents 
yielding $30,240,000, and 92,000 tons European rubber at 40 cents 
bringing $84,432,000 

The total in 1923 was $123,200,000 and in 1924 would be 
$112,672,000, a decline of 10% millions; the loss to Europeans 
would be over twenty millions, while the natives would be gaining 
that much. Thus it would actually pay the Europeans to com- 
pensate the natives for restricting, and this is a point for in- 
vestigation 

Extensive Rubber Smuggling 

l-urther evidence that rubber smuggling is being practiced on an 
extensive scale is the report that most of the so-called fishing 
boats in these waters are camouflaged smuggling craft. At a 
meeting of the Straits Legislative Council a prominent Chinese 


stated that a large business in “illicit” rubber was being done in 








the kampongs. The smugglers fight the government with the best 
of weapons—bribery. le government has provided six fast 
sea-going motor boats to patrol the waters in these parts, but it 
s held that smuggling is so extensive that this is not nearly) 
adequate 

Her Is a pecullar stat of aftairs. It is said that restric 
tion is being thwarted by the big Dutch exports, chiefly the native 
ibber It ts v1 mugegling is being indulged in on a 
urge scale and it is questioned whether a large part of the abe 

i bber imports is not really smuggled Malayan rubber s 

a igal There re hy threaten the Dutch, wher he Cham- 
e! Comn ppose certificates of origin, the fective 

i , > ~~! ~ 

Rubber Lining for Ball Mills 

Ihe pioneer articles Tue InptA Rurser Wortp en rubber 
lined ball mill e created much interest here. Planters hop 
that rubber will be extensively used for this purpose, while en 
gineers take a mo cal view the matter. The manufacture 
of rubber linings may well be taken up by local manufacturers of 
rubber ods. It is understood that Dr. W. R. Jones, of the 
Malayan China-Clay and Pottery Works, Gopeng, is trying to 
get such linings made in a rubber factory in Singapore. 


Ceylon 


a growing feeling that Malaya is not 





There is apparent 
playing the game by restriction. In Ceylon, restriction was never 
regarded with favor and the Stevenson plan would probably not 
have been accepted if Ceylon could have had her own way. Now 
t na fair trial and it is believed that restric- 


eng give 


the plan is 


tion would be all right if Malaya toed the mark. It is felt that 
something must be wrong with restriction in Malaya if it brought 
about only the small reduction noted last year. Local criticism 
is inclined to be all the more severe because it is openly said 
that much of the so-called Dutch rubber is Malayan rubber smug- 
gled to the Dutch colonies and reshipped to Malaya as foreign 
produce. 

\nother grievance here is that strong efforts are being made 
to impose similar regulations regarding reassessment as have 
already been enforced in Malaya. However, Ceylon has plainly 
indicated its view of the matter and its unwillingness to pay the 
piper while Malaya calls the tune by the fact that assessments 
recently issued were on the old basis, with additional allowances 


Ceylon Rubber Industry—1923 


he Times of Ceylon of January 19, 1924, gives an interesting 
review of rubber during 1923. The summary of the market begins 
it the gloomiest period before restriction, July, 1922. At the 
first auction in that month, standard grades sold at 45 cents and 
at the beginning of August the figure was 44. On October 5 
there was a rise to 52 cents (100 cents = 1 rupee = $0.33), and 
another to 75 cents later on in the month. There was a fall to 
71 cents in November, when restriction became effective, but by 
December rubber was bringing 85 cents. The high-water mark 
was reached in March, 1923, when standard grades obtained 1.07 
rupees. Thereafter the market began to drop and after various 
ups and downs began to steady about October, when 78 cents was 
reached. Up to the end of the year prices fluctuated between 77 
and 80 cents. 

\ table of exports and values supplied by the collector of 


customs follows: 


Quantity in Value in 

Period Pounds Rupees 
192] . cedars aveivbestacerseias 88,125,425 51,601,518 
November 1, i921, to October 31, 1922........ 102,911,169 53,892,387 
FUER. cviderchdh cn bebadeesteeekeubewennweenes 104,595,278 56,970,218 
November 1. 1983, to Getaber $1, 1988...0..... Sama 73,391,185 
D. son edad sus Swen vaegeheweces peueede eae 83,816,228 73,594,389 


\Ithough restriction was enforced in November, 1922, it took 
ve months for any beneficial effects to be felt. This was due 
to the fact that free exportation of rubber tapped and in stock 
vas permitted. 
The following table of the total exports of Ceylon-produced 


for the first restriction year shows how stocks of free 
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‘ 3,704 
) er 3,360 2 
1,683 1,446 
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Oo 04 5 2.309 6% 
7,488 10,360 37,848 11,18634 
Imported rubber re-exported from Ceylon amounted to 2,289 
tons during the same period, and 2,282 tons for the year 1922 
IN THE RDER GIVEN, Mexico, CuBA, AND THE PHILIPPINE 


Islands are the leading markets for American exports of rubber 
heels and soles. In both 1922 and 1923 each of these countries 
took over 200,000 pounds of rubber heels and soles of American 
tion of the trade consists of rubber 


manufacture. What propor 
soles is not definitely known, but it is certain that it is only a 
' 


small part of the total 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


The United 
Issued* March 18, 
\ De , Buffalo, New ¥ 
eForest, Ne y * N. Y., as 
el t , ] Corpora 


States 























} W gtor 
A. W. Mall, Milwaukee, Wis s 
Oo El ( ( 
Holle, I ngt I Engl 
traps. J. 7 us, Aberdec 
\ I $ N Ne York 
( Jense Nor P field, New Jerse . 
Issued* March pM 1924 
r I \ the 
' » 
W I H I \ s 
A 
) t M 
Vil g G 
New oO 
\ ( B e, Mass etts S 
\\ I I n, U ( i 
IN. M ( 1g 
. f H as : ) 
R ( k oO 
Issued* April 1, 1924 
| and leg portions. W 
| Ne y 
W I s Milwaukee, 
} He ( Chicag 
~ % Eggers k, 
( r India Rubber ng 
f ( necti ag 
' pieces of el 
N. ¥ 
Ln ( t Philade a r j 
Ss. W e Dv al ( i pora nia 
tire Ww. ¢ A 
g G. M. Armstrong, Bal r 
[ J jowden, Los Angeles, Cal 209.502 
g 4. Schr s S$ Inc., Brooklyn, New 
Tr. Hunter, Jr., Woodhaven, assigz 
Ss Inc., Brooklyn, both in New York ' 
: = « New York, N. Y. 
tube and filling of gas impregnated 209,654 
e, said filling being united 
i ] t t t ‘ 4 . arshall, 660 
9.691 
Issued* April 8, 1924 209.734 
I S ) Cory, ars 
M Ss ‘ t, West H ke New 09,74 
¢ able sho« W. W. Gallemore, Men 
,, 
1 making it. J. R. Gam 
: ( assig t The B. F. Goodrich Co 1 
N. ¥ i 
and et 1 of making it E. David 0 Q 
oO ssig The B. I G o., New 
y 
C. T. She San Frar California . 
I Welt Cuyahoga Falls, assign to The ) P 
g ( Akron, bot Ol ” ' 
I B e, Cheltenham Townshij 
( Pe lvar 
- = O'Shea, g ] s 
owe Cc. C. Shey Washington, D. C. 
\ Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
. er . 210,218 
( ss gren, New York, N. Y. 
ted States Patent Office, the issue closes 10 
t e bear date as of the fourth 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 517, Machinery 


The Dominion of Canada 


Granted March 25, 1924 
Rubber heel, S. Adamezyk, Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Granted April 1. 1924 

Tire repair device E. M. Simpson and J. H. Buckles, both 
. & s, Washington, UL. S. A 

R é 1 plywood heel. J. E. M. Cooke, Stafford, England. 
‘ W. P. Porter, New \ k MN. Ye. VU. DB A 

Me h support. J. Valentine, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Hookless fast r gaiter I Hi. Martin, Akron, Ohio, assignor 

The B. F. G lrich ( New York, N. Y 

Mold f uubber heels. W. Bernstein, Jamaica Plain, assignor to 
The Panther Rubbe fanufact g Co., Stoughton, both in 
M 

Granted April 8, 1924 
P ‘ f tire G. E. Stuart, and Charles A. Stewart, 
Oreg Cit Oregon, U. S. A 

I tire wi ‘ f thick M. N. A 
Dev Paris, | 
s juet ~ | Her s I nt Ontario, 

Tire valve W. H. McCourt, Drummoyne ¢ Sydney, New 
S Wale \ ali 

Reinforced 1 t tire. H. Nic s Chicag Illinois, 
U.S. A 

Pneumatic tire tread. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 

B. Dar v, both of Akron, Oh U.S.A 

Rubb c The Panther Rubber Manufact ng | Stough- 
ton, © of W. Bernstei: Jamaica Fiain both of 
Mas o. eh & 





The United Kingdom 
Published March 5, 1924 


Low pressure tire. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 1 Albany street, 
Macbeth, Fort Dunl 


Regert’s Park, London, and C. p, Erding- 
ton, Birmingham. 

Pneumatic buffer with tubular rubber body. B. V. Smith, 85 
3arclay Road, Warley Woods, Worcestershire. 


Rubber finger-piece pad for line-spacing lever of typewriters. C. 
G. Redfern, 15 South street, Finsbury, London. (W. V. 
dfern, A. E. Redfern, and C. E. Redfern, Victoria, British 


imbia, Canada.) 





Rubber finger-piece pad for line-spacing lever of typewriters. 
C. G. Redfern, 15 South street, Finsbury, London. (W. V. 
Redfern, A. E. Redfern and C. E. Redfern, Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada.) 
> with elastic neckband. J. E. 
Road, Tufnell Park, London. 
Soft rubber valve for football bladders. H. 
street, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


Fowler-Dixon, 35 Carleton 


Verry, 16 Tower 





Cushion tire. E. H. Fitch, Hudson, Ohio, U. S. A 
ber horseshoe pad. F. J. Tinker, 34 Iron Mill Lane, Cray- 
ford, Kent 

Tire valve. P. T. Purcell, 423 Boundary street, Springhill, Bris- 
ine, Queensland, Australia. 

Armored tire. J. M. Pousset, Tarare, Rhone, France. 

Tire valve. D. Peyrie, 12 Rue de l'Orient, Toulouse, France. 

Published March 12, 1924 
Detachable rubber studs for soles. Bell’s (Glasgow), Ltd., and 


G. Bell, 111 Union street, Glasgow, Scotland 

Wind screen wiper. F. Evans, 7 Wellgarth Road, Knowle, Bris- 
tol. 

Sponge rubber shaving brush. A. J. Line, 391 City Road, Edg- 
aston, Birmingham 

Self-healing inner tube R. P. Meyers, Elm Grove, Rathmines 
Road, Dublin, Ireland 

Reinforced inner tube. E. B. Killen, Queen Victoria street, 
Londor 

Published March 19, 1924 

Dust caps for tire valves. M.C. Schweinert, 42 Riverside Drive, 

New York, I. § 


Golf-practising device. F. J. Tippen, 15 Lottie Road, Selly Oak, 





and H Prosser, Woodstock, Poplar Road, King’s Heath, 
both in Birmingham. 

Hot water bottle. O. Y. Imray, 30 Southampton Buildings, 
London. (Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., 253 Hallock avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A.) 


and Process Patents on Page 520-521 
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210,300 Sheet rubber covering for vehicle bodies. H. P. Dick, Stonehill, 864,662 (January 19, 1924). Rubber foot protector. Franz Noetzel, 
Horeham Road, Sussex. lasselbrookstrasse 165, Hamburg. 
210,359 Puncture-proof cushion tire. F. G. Cole, 16 Hitherfield Road, 864,835 (June 28, 1923). Bathing cap. Firma Carl Plaat, Koln-Nippes. 
eg mo a 1 a H Quin, Northdene, Chatsworth Road, 864,836 (June 28, 1923). Rubber cover for traveling blanket. Firma 
est orwood, both in London. Carl Plaat, K6éln-Nippes. 
Published March 26. 1924 864,837 (June 28, 1923). Rubber apron. Firma Carl Plaat, Kéln-Nippes 
p _— = 838 (July 2, 1923). Sheet or band-shaped rubber article Firma 
210,478 Sheet g machine with sponge rubber roller. A. E. Alex- Carl Plaat, K6éln-Nippes. 
ar 06 High Holborn, London. (Stokes & Smith Co., 864.839 (July 5, 1923). Rubber coat. Firma Carl Plaat, Kéln-Nippes. 
Summerdale, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. ey (Aue 3. 3 , Rash} eles alk ta Firs Cari Plaat 
: : 5 tha wh aaney ean J. R. Fair, 49 { J Pitt Niopes R er bathing irt. irma Carl Plaat, 
id blir nd 
ad, Dublin, Ireland. ; . 2 (August 15, 1923). Rubber wading panties Firma Carl Pla 
for g and ng bone displacement in Kéln-Nippes. 
J 46 So udl stre sondon.,. ‘ - >t —— - 1 
W hi wpe: Aud! street, London 4 (January 17, 1924). Rubber heel. Kong haft, H 
s A. Johnston, Kirton, London Road, Charmann, Dus rf 
, ae 135 (January 10, 1924) Attaching plate for rubber heels Walter 
E. Jur Schulte, Ludenschied, i. W. 
17. (June 26, 1923). Rubber hat or cap. Firma Carl Plaat, Kol 
fm Nippes 
’ = 234 (January 22, 1924). Rubber ball. Nordgummiwerke A. G., 
n Berlin 
210,69 .aminated heel vod, rubber, etc 4 uckland an » ; ‘ > 1 1 1 
10,¢ I ci acacisinen ° R ~ W Brae a. —. : ind H. 277. +(Februar 1, 1924). Rod insulation Deutsche Packungs und 
Se — —_ re wee Asbest Fabrik, Max Zupp, Hannover-Hainholz 
Published April 2, 1924 8 3 Specula syringe. Neumann & Cie., Cologne. 
- = a 7 ‘ ; . , +4 Rubber bathing shoe. Paragummiwerk m. b. 
210,833 Fabric and rubber cycle saddles. H. Jelley, Coleridge Chambers, 
ition street, Birmingham, and J. Jelley, Bedford House, ’ linal " 
Lane, Coventry. 65.51 ve, Pes owe = ; : - syringe. 
. ; A ‘abrik chirurgische amburg. 
210,843 shaving brush with vulcanized handle and tube. G. p Fel s). Elastic tire, Semi be Midies 
rt, 8 instance Gardens, Joppa, Edinburgh we ee “i ee eee me Radberei- 
" as a : f H., Vienna; represen Werner and 
210,844 Molded ber cycle sad H. Jelley, Coleridge Chambers, E. Ss. W. 11 
Corp n street, ningham, and J. Jelley, Bedford House, — 1074 ra — ee a — 
Brays Lane, Cove 865,793 (January 23, 1924). Fabr: It with rubber band. Mechanische 
: = ‘ 7 , > : . Trikotwarenfabriken  ( F. Behr Wachfolger, Balingen, 
210,845 ubber cycle saddle. H. Jelley, Coleridge Chambers, Wiirttemberg. 
n street, Birmingham, and J. Jelley, Bedford House, - : . , : 
ne. Coventry, 140 (February 11, 1924). Cu a 2 a 1 the like. 
- . : : Hannoversch Gummiwe xcelsior, A.-G Hannover- 
210,888 Infant’s pacifier. R. S. Dowell and A, W. Dowell, Globe oe . sa 
Works, Chatsworth Road, Clapton Park, London. > (D é , oo ” I t 1 loth I Carl 
. , oa 865,94 ecember 15, 1922). *rotective rubbe clothing “irm ar 
210,916 Cord tir \. A. Hole, Oxford Terrace, Paddington, London. . Plaat, Kéln Nippes : . 
211,048 Rubber tourniquet. R. Haddan, 31 Bedford street, Strand, Lon- 
211,057 Elastic woven fabric. G. C. Moore and T. Moore, Westerly, Austria 
Rhode Island, U. S. A . . ss as 
211.081 d P. ( Rushen, 28 Southampton Buildings, Published December 15. 1923 
rga & Wright Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, A.4027-22 Elastic tire. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber ( Akron, Ohio 
) 
211,102 g ber sleeve O. Hendler, Sallmansdorf, 
\ France 
7 Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
New Zealand 64,395 (March 7, 1923) Air chamber for automobile tires. A < 
> 


Registered February 1924 a 


49,975 Football. T. Dudson, 42 High street, Abertridwr, near Cardiff, 
Glamorgans}l Wales. 


Registered March 6, 1924 
361 East 


hire, 


50,687 R. Colby, 3urnside street, Portland, 


Germany 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 


392,261 (May 24, 1922) Nipple with insert, for infants. Johan: 
Wieck, née Grieme, and her children Irma Wieck and Chris 
tiane Wieck, Trelleborgerstrasse 23, Berlin-Pankow. 


22). Syr 


George Graham, Trompsburg, S 
represented by H. Neubart, Berlin, S. W. 61. 

' Double walled air chamber. Anders John 
St. Kilda, near Melbourne, Australia, represented 
rlin S. W. 61. 


19 inge. 








g, I ast 
uhn, Be 
24, 19 liquid 


Rubber holding 











Barrér 
(March 
(March 28, 19 

Andre. 


e. 
ba, 1963 Casing for pneumatic tire F. O. Muro 
23). Tire that will not burst or collapse. M. J. C. 








591 (July 18, 1922). é for protection against asphyxiating gases 
Liablissements 1tchins 
832 (March 29, 1923). Drains, s is, tubes and solid cylinders with 
screw threads, of 1 er or similar material. O. P. E. and 
» Peyret 
174 192 Casing en ible pneumatic tire Lie 
657 192 In vements in er tires. M. M. Dessat 





Trade Marks 
The United States 


Two Kinds 





















oé) c ntainer for s Phi ses Pat Office he mat Sates 
Sampson, Malba, New York; represented by Inder the rules of utent Office, trade marks registere 
und. «Satlow der the Act of Fe in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
. ae Se " ; . irks, while those f March 19, 1920, Section 1 
3 | = A Ru oe Wis — von der Heyden, ), are n echni I Ss ¢ ting of descriptive or geographi 
elmstedterstra 17, Berlin-Wilmersdorf. 1atter or mere To be re ered under the latter act, trade 
. ve s must have |! r not less than one year. Marks registered 
Design Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue er this act are being published for the first time when registered, any 
nat , P 1092 . ' a , osition taking the form cf ar pplication for cancellation 
864,041 (July 14, 1923) Rubber heel, Emil Braunschild, Tattersall . _— ‘ — . — 
strasse Mannheim, » d i é 5 
- ; oo Granted March 18, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
864,042 (August 6, 1923). Rubber carpet with design. Continental- 5 : 
Caoutchouc und Gutta Percha Compagnie, Hannover. 81.244 Representation of a section of a solid s 1 tires of rubber 
> P . . " . . - Iie “es ’ 
864,043 (August 6, 1° Rubber carpet with design. Continent be he fire Tire & Rubber ¢ 
Caoutchouc Gutta Percha Compagnie, Hannover. \KI O 
. . 5 1 s eel P e s s 7 bhe fabric 
864,044 (August 6, 1923). Rubber carpet with design. Continent 81,265 Futuris hee ~ tor ts a noes, ade of rubber, fabric, 
Caoutchouc und Gutta Percha Compagnie, Hannover. leat he f ym 1 cor 3 eof. David Hill, 
864,194 (December 29, 1923). Colored rubber button. Harzer Hose x - - —_ . : a 
trager- und Giirtelfabrik Gerhard Hohn, Goslar. Shae Witl : bogg ee ter! ed nd form to 
- , , . ~ . the the v "ITTE TE! iren Ss and misses 
864,325 (October 20, 1922). Rubber sole. Mitteldeutsche Gummiwaren . ; ee oe ; Past ce 
og es > . ae hoes ft r t nd ¢ mations of same 
fabrik Louis Peter A. G., Frankfurt-am-Main. “ag ee , .~ © 
he ne Zanesv 
37 January 22, 1924). Rubb Edwarc gel, Schuhfal ; ‘ 
864,371 ( we. = 24). R er heel. Edward Lingel, Schuhf 81.294 Darsy Re : s. Schacht Rubber Manufacturing 
Z tur . 
. Co., Hunti n It 1 
: lomwenst 2 9? } . ane X . wth - " 
864,459 (N vember ae 1923). Rubber heel. Hans Lehmann, Luther . we to sail at heim 3 r ems 68 4 Gamend tenes 
strasse 20, Leipzig ; ane is evens thia so a8 to break 
864,639 (July 14, 1923). Rubber sole. Otto Kahlau, Alt. Moabit 64, t the <« horizontally the words St. Love Roxer— 
Berlin, and Hans Peters, Volksdorferstrasse 2, Hamburg. leather, r fabric shoes Quality Shoe Shop, Washing- 
864,648 (December 21, 1923) Rubber belt. Varwerk & Sohn, Barmen. ton, D. C 
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_— _ , Pe 
a winged The United Kingdom 
s 1 1 bel Published March 5, 1924 
( : . 432, McGregor—football bladders William Shilleock, 63-¢ Ne 
- :' a Row, Birmingham 
ae a> 4 MeGre feotballs. William Shillco« 6345 Newtown Row 
Art t uper ntaining rubber latex Samuel Jones & Co., 


belting included in Class 40. T. & W. 


Granted March 18, 1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1(b) er ato, Ltd., Drumoyne Works, 161 Shieldhall Road. Gova 
( rs 
; - I ( ters A \ ward, trading \ a 
i Co., 1476 B New York, N. ¥ S.A 
: { rte ] ;’ garters Aly <b W wodwar 1, trading as 
\ I t ( 1 ¢ Rr Way New y . N \ 


Granted March 2 1924, Act of February 20, 905 654 Pek 5g ae ot B pote : a 














Re s in Class 40 exces 
” ; < Blakey's Boot Protectors, Lt 
ae M Arr M e Irct t M er Place, Armley, Leeds. 
: d Feldam Packing & Rubber ( 
I ( street, I i » & 
Published March 12, 1924 
| nec? & ( wots shoes, and s] ers 
Granted March 25. 1924, Act of March 19. 1920. Section 1(b) Phort ( td., 78 Princes street, Edinburgh, S« 
' Hull & Mellor, Cooper 
M M N er ( Published March 19. 1924 
Granted April 1924, Act of February 20. 1905 r we me " . eae _ 
Published March 26. 1924 
l . ( M Ital For Se ed King 
‘ N. Re 1 Fu I ‘street, H E. ¢ 
eaking 
' : 
1A 
\\ s ( I } 
\ P ‘ 
| 
th ' 
“ oe Fee s Aviessuny R 
GUARAN > W R - 
| R I a S S 
% ae 
t ( 4 \ 
c E ( 
( ers 
r { 
{ i } 


Published April 2. 1924 


Granted April 1. 192 Act of March 19. 1920. Section 1(b » Rub I Lt OS eeeecet ‘ ( 


Gemned Anil 1924. Act of February 20. 19% Dominion of Canada 


Registered I 


New Zealand 
Registered " 


Granted April 8. 1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1(b) 
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20,598 Werpce Treap, distinctive lettering an esign—tires and tubes, Issued* April 8, 1924 





Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, ( Ss. A 
20,800 The letter F on a shie rubber tires and rubber ir 8 Tire Term 14 years. R. Craft, Portlar Oregon. 
pregnated tire-building abrics: tire ce The Fire l lire tread Term 3 years. A. M. Elliott, Oakland, California. 
stone Tire & Rubber ( Akron, Ohio, | 64.402 Solid tire. Term 14 vears Fred D. Fowler, assignor to Hood 
Rubber Co., both of Watertown, Massachusetts. 
Designs 64,403 Solid tire Term 14 years. Fred D. Fowler, assignor to Hood 
c Rubbe ( bot! f Watertcw Mass setts 


a The United States 64,415 1 Term J. Hauvette Michelin, New Brunswic 
eels New Jers 








Issued* March 25, 1924 Tire Te , : . a 
64,318 Tire 14 years. A. D. Mathys, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Tire tread Term ; years. L. A. Subers, Lakewood, Ohio. 
signor to The Fisk R er Co., Chicopee Falls, Massact P Tire t [ ears. L. A. Subers, Lakewood, Ohic 
setts I I I \ Lal i, Ohi 
. ea8 . e tre ern years I \. Subers akewood 110, 
64,32 lire trea Term 3'3 years E. A. Spiegel, Ne York, N. ¥ 
: : Beas 64,42 Tire tre Te ve i. £8 s, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Issued* April 1, 1924 4.427 Tire tre Term 3% year L. A. Subers, Lakewood, Ohi 


64,352 Tire Term 14 years A. Hargraves, assignor t [he Firestone nor to Dun! 
i 2 th of "oO 


aA 


EE Sea 


64,318 64,327 64,3 














64,365 Tire. 
64,376 Pneum: 
ussignor to The 





World Tire Production and Export Trade 
By E. G. Holt’ 





iE principal tire ma acturing countries of the world pre ibout 1,400,000 sings [ minating ! the Fren 
"hae d during 1923 a total of 54,520,000 casings for motor cars export trade, Michelin & Ci export rom both its home factory 
and motorcycles, the output of t United States in this trade in Clermont-Ferrand and its Italian factory at Turit A merical 
being approximately 46,000,000 It should be noted tha I lacturers export th trom the [ States 1 Canadian 
United States has 80 per cent the world’s automobiles within its ( ies. The |] ! d | ports <¢ bined ; 
borders, the supplying of this market rendering the American tire t li t t e | d St ( ! 
industry practically independent of that of foreign countrie [hese ( ries toe e 80 ‘ of t 
¢ usine 9Q?3 


The United States having this large percentage of mot 
there dein iv U_ passenge automobile EXPORTS, PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTION CAPACITY. OF CASINGS 











icle gon 2 { 
the | ted States ( pare with about 2.280.000 for the FOR MOTOR CARS AND MOTORCYCLES. ESTIMATED FOR 
est the world, the Ameri tire ma mail ned t PRINCIPAL FOREIGN MANUFACTURING COUNTRIES 
this « ntry The number ¢ ton bile r os s] Ippec i ( id 
, . z 
iT Q?3 repre ented nly } + 1 cent i wnt s pr I I P 
Ball ( 
duction, although the number « s, estimates 362.74 p- . N < 
res¢ d 29.4 per cent of tl ‘ s trad s mmodities. 
2, with exports of 1,325,753 sing I ' Stat 
trade id represented 33.5 per cent tal ex] n ‘ 
| 
[ le l motorevele 4 > x 1 : t ead ~ 1 t ring 
‘ s of the w ld et ¢ 1634 ? 
npared with 3,961 ,00( 1922 
\ itrasted with the Ar dus 5 
production of 46,000,000 casings and exports of 1,362,741 
manufacturers are estimated to have produced 8,520,000 casings I 
motor cars and motor es d ¢ 1923, and to have export 3 
75,000, or 38 per cent of them. | ( ce cle export 
markets for the disposal of 50 per cent of her production; Italy near ie ee ‘ 1992 
« ~ 4 iyo 
y 73> per cent; Great Britain 21.5 pe ent: Germal OG pel ent ‘ P 
‘ - { T itlV¢ acti it I t tire 
and Canada 28.6 per cent. In view of the fact that foreign manu- “ ; ; 
facturers are using every effort to retain a trade which mear Cag: ; , 
° " ‘ ‘ ‘ ™ 1 1 T ot T t tire tT cle 1 ’ ’ pa 
so much to them, tire prices in some export markets have been : ; ‘gat 
] he] ] VAT of the estimated productio1 nd the pr wt ee . 
reduced to levels even below those in t iL nited States \\ het : : : d ; 
it is considered that American manufacturers have to meet the amen pe ; 
; , ‘ , cent of capacity m 1925, while sritish mm: acturers were 
ic mpetitors export markets and 1d 1t1ol ‘ = \"} 
low prices of < npeti | i i ducing at approxin itely 57 per cent. et While ri ntended 
have often to pay greater transportation charges and heavier cus len: gill elites oe i Me Re in ial 
toms duties than competitors in shipping to the best markets, it 1 : , ; ie 
( r t ¢ ( ] He lie 
surprising that the American exports constituted s« arge a por- A 
- : 1 . 1092 that the estimates ( servative al ¢ 
tion of the world export trade as was the case in 1923 ‘ . a 
, , , a2 ¢ : , , f foreign tire manufacturers would t S00 KK ¢ 
French manufacturers are the chief competitors of Americans 
. e oure . ° i per i 
in the export tire trade. They supplied approximately 30 per ’ 
cent of the total volume of exports in 1923, with shipments olf a sed Stat 
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Ratio Graph of New York Average Sales Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


New York 1s cents, and becoming firmer at 19% cents on April 24. 


mportations of all grades during March, 1924, were 17,752 


‘ i « i ~ t as 4 
; ; “. Rae PS er ye tons, compared with 33,916 tons one year agi Plantation 
. a - ’ . ; . eet i toe Marc} 1974 ; . 


were 16,009 tons, compared with 








on . . il Lar ~ 
ee ei 31,673 tons one year ag Total importations of all grades for 
ei et ia sie re q the three months ended March 31 were 71,126 tons, compared 
’ : Marcl Pet bs ra oir P seis vith 89,333 tons for the corresponding period of last year 
“st Pra : a -ae = en Spot and future quotations on standard plantation and Brazilian 
, pacaiin- oil P ion. April 1. Spot first latex crepe, 2274-23 cents; 
italien Milla Real altel ts - Apr. 231g-2314 cents; May-June, 23%4-2354 cents ; July-Sept., 23%- 
P on Some 2354 nts; Oct.-Dec., 23 ; 24 cents 
' 2 ae a \pril 25. Spot first latex crepe, 24 cents; May-June, 24 cents: 
In , _” ubhe es 3 ‘ nts n July-S pt 24% cents ; Uct Dec ’ 24 2 cents 
ae oe f ae? , : Dien. todd - rhe movement \pril 1. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 2254-22% cents; Apr. 
my shee shertion | ther 2258-22% cents; May-June, 227%-23 cents; July-Sept., 2334-23% 
: Ribbed smoked cents; Oct.-Dec., 2354-234 cents 
‘ ae 2906 tn 23 coms & \pril 25. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 23 cents; May-June, 23 
2 2 ante . \pril 24 () April 1, Juls cents; July-Sept., 235¢ cents; Oct.-Dec., 24 cents. 
ear a , ‘ 24 to 23, cont ad on Apt 1 April 1. Spot No. 1 amber crepe, 22%4-22% cents; Apr. 2234- 
4 9 , , e-December was 2% to 23 wind 60-22% :«=Ccents; May-June, 23 cents; July-Sept., 23%%-23% cents; 
4 , Oct.-Dec., 2314-2354 cents 
‘ , \pril 25. Spot No. 2 amber c », 2234 cents; May-June, 22% 
April when t Steve n Com cents; July-Sept., 22%4 cents 
tte 1) t t exportabl illowance per ntage t \pril l spot Ni 1 rolled brown crepe, 22Y, cents ; Apr., 22 { 
te cents; May-June, 22 cents; July-Sept., 22%-22% cents; Oct-Dec 
) )r—4 + “ft ‘ 22 22 ents 
45 1 , tat rubber than for t ime period \pril 25. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crepe, 2154 cents; May- 
1923 , rities estimate that the present stock June, 21 ents; July-Sept., 22 cents 
Stat loes not exceed normal s 1 AMEI Paras ANb Cavucnuo. April 1. Spot, up- 
imptior ! ! tocks are r tine, 19 cents; islands fine, 16 cents; upriver coarse, 16 
d results from ents; islands coarse, 942 cents; Cameta, 1114-11% cents; caucho 
é € | \ 17 cents 
April 25. Spot, upriver fine, 20°, cents: islands fine, 1614-17 
t r irse, 16-16 cents ; Cameta, 12 cents; caucho ball, 
‘ = ? ¢ + . 


New York Average Spot Rubber Prices 
. Cones 
‘ . 
PLANTATIONS 
‘ 7 > 10 21 12 
2 2 22 22 > 221% 22 
3 . , 2 22% 22% 22% 22% 
22 2 2 2 22% 22 22 22% 22% 22% 
2 2 22% 21% 21% 
| 2 21% 21% 
rt 1 1 1 , 217% 21% 22 21% 21% 21% 21% 
Po HE ; 21 1 17% 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 
a iled 2 y 2 1 21% 21% 21% 
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New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot rubber quotations per pound, 
for one year, one month ago, and April 25, the current date: 


Plantation Hevea 


LATEX 
Rubber latex (Hevea)...$1.25 @$1.35 per gal.$1.30@ per gai.$1.30@ 


) 


25, March 25, April 
1924 192 





























CREPE 
First latex . a 32'4 @.32% .22%@. 24 @ 
Gee eee cae ane keee 2.32 22 a. 23%@ 
Aamber Me. Boos ccccccscs D.31 1 @ 
PN “D ree 314 @.3 22 @.22% .22%@ 
Ber TO. B. scenes on 31 @ 31 22 @ .22%@ 
Brown, clean, thin....... 31 d.3 2 a .22uY.@ 
Brown, specky ..... cose ae i 21% @.21% 21%@ 
Brown, rolled nities an .29 i 213%4 @.22 .214%@ 
SHEET 
Smoked, ribbed ........-. 3134 @.32 .221%4 @.22% 23 a 
sm »*ked, pla n . ee . 3] a (a 
CEE céeccosevesuea 3034 @ a @ 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
ees 8 a ».07 \7 a 
Palembang err 7 i 07 a 
2 eer 13 a | 1;@13% 13 @ 
Sarawak 7 .07 a 
South American 
PARAS 
I SUGr. DOD «sccecess Sig S a 2 4,@ 
| Pe TE véccsovevees 8 i "a « 
l ver, medium 27 7 @.17 18 ? : 
Uprive GURTER cccccccses ?.2 5 ?.16 16 @.16% 
T r. coarse 7 i "25 6G 
Island f eae 27 i 16 @.17 -16% @.17 
Is! is, medium a 174%@ 
Islands, coarse 14 10 a 11%@ 
Cameta (ec enee 11:4 @.12 12 a 
Acre Bolivian, fine....... 28 ®.29 19 d.19%4 .20%@ 
Acre Bolivian, fine....... *.40 i *.28% @.29 °.29 6 @ 
Reni Boll 29 i 1914@.19% .20%@ 
Madeira 8 2 .19 a .21%@ 
Peruvian r 7 17 @.17 194%@ 
Tapajos, D vcowtssonese 7 2.17 19 @.193%4 
CAUCHO 
Upper caucho ball..... 272 @ 161% @.16% er. 
Upper caucho ball........ 3 i 26 @ .26 @ 
Lower caucho ball........ 2 t 153% @.16 a 
Manicobas 
Ceara negro heads....... 23 @ 20 @ 19 @ 
Ceara scrap septénncexe Oe i O08 ? .08 @ 
Manicoba 30% guaranty.. .2 a 8 G@ 16 @ 
Mangabeira, thin sheet.... .2¢ @ 23 @ 21 @ 
Centrals 
Central scrap .....-++++- .23%4 @.24 164@ 16 @ 
Central wet sheet...... l @.16 14 @ 14 @ 
Corinto scrap .........++ .23%4 @.24 16 ? 16 @ 
Esmeralda sausage ....... 23% @.24% 614 @ .1¢ 7 
Guayule washed and dried. .28 @ 23%4@ .24 i 
Africans 
Benguela, No. 1, 8 i 17 @ 16 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32 5 a 13 a 12 @ 
Congo prime, black 28 a 19 @ 19 @ 
Congo prime, red “r 7 20 @ 20 @ 
Kaseai, black ...... na 8 @ 19 @ 18 @ 
Kassel, fed .cccccccccccs 27 i 0 @ 19 @ 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak ..... accae shales 19 i 17%@ 16 @.17 
. : > 
Gutta Soh . au s00-senb Oe 3 a 29 @ 
Red Macassar .. Seeeene i 3.00 a 3.00 @ 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar.... 73 6¢ a .65 @ .66 
Colombia 61 i 57 D 59 @.60 
Panama ¢ 56 @ 59 @.60 
Surinam, sheet ale 8 .73 a 3 @ 
amber ee eo &8 76 a 76 @ 
Chicle 
Colombia é eee bebe ceeaern 2.30 7.30 @ 7.31 @ 
Honduras peererr a r65 @~ 7.64 @.65 
VOROEEEED occasececcosovc 63 @ +.65 @.66 +66 @ 
Yucatan, fine ( i 7.67 @.68 t.67 @.67% 
“Washed and dried crepe Shipment from Brazil 


+ Nominal. 


London 


The influences that controlled the London crude rubber market 
were essentially those reflected in the New York market. The 
advance of a half penny a pound on April 2 to 13 pence de- 
veloped considerable strength on a report that British interests 
in Malaya will soon announce the formation of a selling syndi- 
cate for the purpose of regulating the sterling price. The price 
promptly fell within a couple of days and maintained an average 
ievel of 12% pence till the Easter holidays 

\ favorable statistical position developed during the holidays 
and the sharp reduction in the weekly stock report combined for 
a steady market after Easter, although American buying interest 
was not strong. A very firm market was reported April 23 at 
13 pence a pound for spot, and an advance of 34 pence a pound 
in all positions as the result of good buying interest and scarcity 
of offerings. 

Reported London stocks decreased 1,063 tons between March 
31 and April 22. The weekly stocks were as follows: March 
31, 55,473 tons; April 8, 55,134 tons; April 15, 55,274 tons; 


\pril 22, 54,367 tons. 


Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
Rubber Prices 








Apr 
—— # 
+ 2 1922 
PLANTATIONS 
First iatex crépe. .$0.22 $ $ a> 4 $0.1434 @$0.16% 
Smcked sheet, ribbed .22 @ 23% .314%@ $ 14% G@ 16% 
PARA 
Upriver, fine one a a oe 2814 @ 3034 174%@ .19% 
{ € coarse 16 1 7% 262 @ 28 12 db .14 
Islands, fine... 6 il 7 264%4@ 29 16 i 18% 
Islands, coarse I4@ 1% 15 a 22 7 » .093 
Cameta 1%@ .12 15 @ .17 "@ .10 
Figure Al 25, 1924 





Reclaimed Rubber 


Business in reclaimed rubber for the first quarter of the year 
was satisfactory in volume, particularly during January and 
February. In March the demand for reclaims lessened somewhat. 
In April consumers’ requirements continued fair in amount and 
strictly confined to current needs. The outlets for reclaim offered 
by insulated wire, garden hose and jar ring manufacture as well 
as belting and mechanical specialties are consuming their cus- 
tomary seasonal tonnage. 

Consumers are convinced of the production value of reclaims as 
plasticators in compounding, due to the mill drainage they ex- 
perienced when attempting to discard reclaims for cheap rubber 
over-mineralized. Reclaims today, more than ever before, are 
rated for their technical and production value and their relative 
value is figured on volume cost rather than a pound basis. 

April quotations show a distinctly downward tendency in nearly 
every grade listed which enhances their volume cost values over a 
month ago while correspondingly reducing the reclaimers’ margin 


New York Quotations 


April 25, 1924 





Auto Tire 
BN oi 005.69080000660d 00 CR NeesERENES ORE REEKEOS Ib. $0.0834 @ $0.09 
Ph, SD dossewcacnescnddondabadedeneneans lb 10% eT 
GUE ce cccccocecoveveccoccetcocsoecoseses Ib. a 
Se MED cccccccaccoenescssceeeunecasen acs im 3 11% 
WE “dc edatoennsunsesddhersacesdeneuneatinene Ib 16 
Shoe 
EE Fe Ee ee ee ee Ee lb .09 2 09% 
ol aa ree ee eee lb 12% @ 13 
Tube 
BO. Bl n0.n6n00s 056006006069 605564806b 00606000899 i 14 @ .14% 
BA.  ccandecceeedkevsasocneesdsssiasiadaxaeveel 10%@ ll 
Uncured Tire Friction 
DB -w600060000000660000500640050000000060%Ri0Ne Ib 21 @ 22 
A  dhonwonb0nnenss6006eoshnesssegnrsstcunne l 6 @ 17 
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Miscellaneous The Market for Rubber Serap 
New York 


" ill grades of rubber scrap hay 
bly, and are really dragging on the bottom but would 
Official India Rubber Statistics for the ipward ippearance of orders indicating buying 
nterest of moderate tonnages. Reclaimers are not seeking sup- 


{ nited States pl igh maintaining steadily a fair output. One rubber 


Impor (rude and Manufactured Rubber p factor 1} rs to tn isiness as “a thing of the past While 
t t n rules in the scrap market, dealers are not with- 
\ ecl ners’ terest 
‘ I : r f small volume and 
s regards quotations remains 
ll ndding or orders 
yemal for tires | ve! much slowed down and 
last month at $13.00 to $14.00, with 
T ip i s i I ovVvil i’ VeTy slow] at 
n gr On No. 1 and No. 2 
ive dropped a quarter of a cent. 
er scrap are without interest at purely 


Consumer- Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 


A 
Boots and Shoes 





o su 2 tS s 
b )1 1 ) 3 
i] 1 ‘ v5 
i ts of Domestic Merchandise 
M ' Hard Rubber 
R Batte ja c pound ; ee 01 7 1% 
S \ b 6 t 7 
Inner Tube- 
N I . . 10 034%@ 04 
No lb 02 i 02% 
17,050 Red lb 024%,@ .02% 
Mechanical. 
Black scrap well 0y4e — 
oO ? ‘ Q f Heels , lb. 00% @ —_— 
74 Horse-shoe pads — 01 @ _— 
Hose, air brake . ¥ ‘ owe .ton 14900 @16.00 
eS 20 442 042.4° regular , ccccee OM 11.00 @13.00 
Other ; . $ 9 Red, scrap, mixed — 01%“.@e@ O1% 
, an White, scrap, mixed , ar 01%@ .01% 
Tires 
b o- Bro. 40,28 PNEUMATIC 
Auto peelings whee lb. 01 @ O1% 
1 a Bicycle -.+..ton 10.00 @12.00 
17 41 ‘ 1124 “x 140 0907 Standard white auto isnaeeki ton 28.00 @32.00 
P ‘ 1 42.752 123 , 47.14 Mixed auto .. : , ‘ ton 13.00 @14.00 
Sole ' 35,7 $9.43 Stripped nguaranteed ; ton 10.50 @11.00 
SOLID 
a | PPP rrerrererrerrrrrere ton 20.00 
, BOOM oocsedbovcerceses000escceas ton 0.00 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise ai 
I k ME uceccvadewtveeed ton 20.00 
} 0,411 . eoun ’ - . — . 
BALLOONS USED IN ATMOSPHERIC TESTS 
57: 1,676,694 $442.64 Unique in the annals of meteorology will be a proposed inves- 
tigation of the atmosphere, which will be undertaken at Scott 
. Field, Illinois, by the United States Weather Bureau in coopera- 
1,19¢ : 373 ~«=0—rtion with the United States Army Air Service. The balloons 
$1631 used in making the ascents will be of the usual army spherical 


type, 35,000 cubic feet capacity, and constructed of two-ply rub- 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 
New York demand may be expected between now and mid-summer, when new 


MERICAN Cotton. The decline of spot middling upland cotton 
A on March 31 reached 27.70 cents, the lowest so far this year. 

On April 1 it advanced to 28.60 cents and continued upward 
to 31 cents on April 25. 

Cotton has continued to move out of the country and into home 
consumption at a rate which threatens to deplete the available 
supply before the end of the season if curtailment does not soon 
become more drastic. There has been a steady decrease in do- 
mestic mill consumption in the past three months. Increased fall- 
ing off in mill consumption abroad is doubtful. 

The first of the weekly reports of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
indicate that crop preparations were making fairly good progress. 


Arizona Cotton. There is a fair current demand for the higher 
grades of Pima and but very little of these qualities available. 
Prices range from 40 to 43 cents according to grade. 

EcyrtiAn Cotton. The situation of the market in Egyptian 
cotton offers no new features. Medium Sakels are worth between 
43 and 44 cents and Medium Uppers only one-half cent less. 
Reports from Alexandria indicate that buying in the spot market 
continues. As long as cotton is passing from growers’ into con- 
sumers’ hands in satisfactory volume there is little likelihood of 
lower prices 

Prices of Medium Sakellaridis and Medium Uppers for prompt 
shipment from Boston were respectively, on March 29, 3934 and 
38% cents; April 5, 41 and 394 cents; April 12, 425¢ and 41 cents; 
April 19, 42-9/16 and 42% cents. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Drirts AND Osnapurcs. Activity is mostly confined 
to deliveries against old orders. New business is limited in vol- 
ume and the market consequently is spotty. Occasional spurts of 


market conditions based on size and value of the new cotton crop 
will exert their influence. Cotton goods are phenomenally low 
compared with costs and it is safe to say that goods do not bring 
within 2 to 5 cents a pound of replacement cost. 

Textile inventories in the hands of consuming plants, are probably 
meager; the bulk of stocks are in the hands of manufacturers. 
On this account a sharp turn in the market will result from another 
rush for supplies such as occurred during late summer and au- 
tumn of 1923 

Raincoat Fasrics. Little or no buying is going on at the pres- 
ent time, and while mills desire business they are unwilling to cut 
prices any further unless they can secure raw cotton cheaper. Cur- 
tailment of mill operations continues and the whole trade seems 
to be marking time. 

SHEETINGS. The market is not active on sheetings although 
the prices quoted are based on cotton considerably less than cur- 
rent market prices. There is a drastic curtailment of production 
not only by New England mills, but also on the part of mills in 
the South and consequent desire for orders. Some mills have 
stocks of goods, but, generally speaking, the buyers are short of 
supplies. 

Tire Faprics. The market on tire fabrics is quiet and consid- 
ered fairly well established. New business is sought on the basis 
of 25 cents for raw cotton or even less. Tire makers have passed 
their peak requirements and there is a tendency to reduce the 
number of plies in high pressure tires. Business in hand assures 
operation of fabric mills for about two months. 

Experiments in balloon tires favor the use of long staple Egyp- 
tian cotton grades. The development of these tires is resulting in 
much temporary confusion of the tire manufacturing situation be- 
cause of the serious problems involved and the unpreparedness of 
tire companies to cope with the general demand. 





Drills New York Quotations 


Tire Fabrics 
She : - yard corccece yard $0.234@ April 25, 1924 SQUARE WOV EN 17%-ounce 
40-inc AIFOREc ccccccccece 13% @ Reeeilies Maal e062 « 6s 
52-inch 1.90-yard............ .24%@ Raincoat Fabrics Sa. Saee..--.dame mee S 
60-inch 1.52-yard...........- 31% @ casven Pe ee SPST STE See i” ‘ 
: CORD 23/5/3 
Duck Bombazine 64 x 60....yard $0.13 @ : n 
CARRIAGE CLOTH Bombasine Fo Saeeeree .12%@ ao som p= patent mnore * @ 78 
: .00-yard...... ard 24y laids 60 x 48........- ° 13 @ gyptian, kardec eeeeee . @ D4 
oe oe Heb 4 Plaids 48 x 48.....-.0000: 12 @ Peeler, combed.......-++++ ~~ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce........ 54% @ oe prints 60 x 48..... 13 @ Peeler, karded .....+..++.. se mM 
72-inch 17.21-ounce........ 56 @ Surface prints 64 x 60..... 14 @ 
CORD 13/3/3 
eae Sheetings, 40-inch Peeler, karded........pound 56 @ .58 
nD eGadene ees anne pound 46 @ 
DEL -cptceabankewhenes 46 @ 48 x 48, 3.so-gans. poeess yard 16%@ .17 LENO BREAKER 
48 x 48, 2.85-yard.......... 144%@ .14 
TENNIS 4 =. 3.15-serd.......... 14 @ y 8-oz. Peeler, karded...pound .56 @ «58 
$2-inch 1.35 yard.......yard 364%@ BS @ GR, BSc ccccccccs 124@ .12% 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 56 @ .58 
48 =x 44, 3.7S-yard...ccccoes 114%@ .11% 
Osnaburgs CHAFER 
40-inch 2.35-yard ....... yard § .20%@ i 6-in 8.25-0z. Peeler, karded. pound 56 @ .58 
@-inch 2.48-yard |.......... 19% @ Sheetings, 36-inch 9.5.02. Peeler, karded...... 36 @ 158 
40-inch 3.00-yard .......e00% 16 @ 48 x 48, 5.00-yard...... yard 09 @ 09% 12-0z. Peeler, karded....... 56 @ .58 
37%-inch 2.42-yard .........- 19% @ 40 x 40, 6.15-yard........0. 07% @ 14-oz. Peeler, karded....... 56 @ .58 
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~ 
The Cotton Outlook 
ONSER : t racterize the trend of the cotto1 10,939,085 square yards valued at $4,300,733 in 1922. Canada was 
d textile market 1 nur S potent i ences are caus- the largest purchaser of American duck, having taken 1,476,892 
ing much conf I the trade square yards, followed by Cuba with 1,211,837 square yards. Sales 
The apathy of the goods market for the past several months has of duck to South America totaled 2,486,272 square yards 
caused an abnormal situation, with the result that caution is being Other cotton goods exports for the year were cotton wearing 
exercised on all sides and speculative activity has been materi- apparel, $25,658,000; cotton mill waste, $7,610,000; cotton yarn, 


ally hampered. The present politi ook is also a potent in- 





fluence, while the uncertainty surrouw 
to complicate matters still further 
The half-year figure tt International Federation of Master 


Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers Associations covering the 


period ended January 31, 1924, showing that the world consump- 


tion of American cotton, exclusive of linters, fell off 930,000 bales 
from the consumption during the same period of the preceding 
year, indicates that the supply situation is not so stringent as had 
generally been believed 

The new crop will from now on be a major market factor, and 





the trade is beginning to swing its attention to the situation in 
growing area. 
A slow improvement is being noted in the cotton fabric markets 


though only small lot, hand-to-mouth buying seems likely. Many 


manufacturers find it impossible to dispose at profitable prices of 








goods made from cotton bought at a basis much below the present 
market and hence see » justification for financing and storing 
production in anticipation of sales. Some mills have been shut 

NT ind others operating curtailed sche es some time 
and while some are resuming increasing activities a little, others 

, , are , P : 
ire curtailing still fart \ ile the tlook is pe ps slightly 
mpr« ed just t pre t immediat prospects e not ove 
bright 

[he effect f the Dp ng dustr 
are now being felt t 9 t the entire trad The stocks of 
goods that have te the cotton mills are greatly dispro- 
portionate to a 7 that is ] ly to develop ther withi 

¢ next € i T ( | I 
+} + Ime + + + . ral 

y > J » : 
effect ot 1 g -” ed + . e cnin- 
ning trade 

Our World Trade in Cotton and Cotton Goods 

Exports 

{ T? ft ft Q ] 

‘ , ;' - 
i er i TT a i - 

Cong ; a fnew the wear 1007 ed 
by the for ment of the Chamber . ce 
of t lInited S te that m: fac + - the 

+ + | ~ + } ‘ + ‘ + 
| SLY) "a ‘ f 4 ‘ ‘ f 
‘ > 
—_ ' f 2 
ner ‘ ‘ ; ‘ e in 
I 
49 ORR - . 
A 2=4 ‘ : 
c +41 534 x } 
' 3 P ‘ $79,313,000 
t total 4 total of 464.294.000 square 
587 .493.000 tat rd 
403,778,000 
, ‘ ‘ ' ese ZU9 per 
t , 14.9 me ent e pre r er- 
age 
lInited Stat k in 1923 ed 8929 817 re 
j ‘ mr ree Der tment gures a ga t 


and volun 
Imports 


seventcent 


resented | 


pared witl 


This r 
ot /8./ 


Imports 


and represented 1.2 per cent of total imports 


o/ per cer 


$6,728,000 
ports incré 


tity over 





re in 1923 than in 


presented a gain in 


red wit 


yarn and warps, with imports 


1 mill waste exports gained 25 per 
1922, it lost 4.4 per cent in quantity 


and 7.2 per cent from the prewar average 
Cotton and Textile Imperts 
nd textile imports generally were higher m both value 
1922. 
of unmanufactured cotton valued at $49,443,000 stood 


h in the list of all commodity imports for 1923 and rep- 


3 per cent of all imports. In thousands of pounds im- 


ports of unmanufactured cotton were 187.365 in 1923, as com- 


‘ 


1 186,181 in 1922 and a prewar average of 104,828. 


olume of 0.6 per cent over 1922 and 


per cent over the prewar average. 


of cotton cloth during 1923 were valued at $47,188,000 
There was a gain of 


t in value over 1922. Most textile imports also showed 


ins in volume. 


of cotton laces and embroideries were valued at 
); cotton wearing apparel, $12,894,000; cotton waste, 


; cotton yarn and warps, $5,667,000 otton waste im- 
ased 152 per cent in value and 171.2 per cent in quan- 
1922, and 88.8 per cent over the prewar average. In 
of pounds cotton waste imports were 77.022 in 1923, 

1 with 28,399 in 1922 and a prewar average of 40,779. 


5.269.000 pounds, were 


2.8 per cent below the 1922 imports. 


( ef S 
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United States Cotton Statistics 





surcau statistics show tl cott cons 
y ted to 483.928 hales of nt and 41.03 
vith 507,876 of lint and 41,698 nters 








tablishments, 1,498,266 bales of lint 





mpared with 1,578,272 of lint and 123,099 of linters on 
29 this vear, and 2,033,837 of lint and 172,600 of linters 
31 last vear 
storage and at compresses 1.983.544 bales of lint and 
linters, compared with 2,485,009 of lirit a 87.087 of 
February 29 this year and 2,379,697 of lint a 49,2 
March 31 this ' 
r words, the end of the first « é r ds 
tton mills and warehouse t te States 
les less than a year ago 
P ng M rc} tota d $9 832? P ‘ tl 
ry this year and 53,219 in Mar last ve 
Mar totale 332,168 es nclu 2 7 091 
ers mpared with 482,146 including 12,275 linters 
} this year at d 318.210 including & 347 inters 
I les a e during March totaled 32,392.17 om- 
32. 683.786 February this ye d 35,498,234 in 


RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


every progressive rubber man. 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 
New York 


OMPOUNDING ingredients generally have been moving in routine 


Prices have not advanced and rubber manufac- 


* 


caution in advancing manufacturing schedules. 


volume 
turers have in some instances asked for delayed delivery due 


The popular accelerators are in good demand. 
practice. 


\CCELERATORS. 


They are well established as vital in current rubber 
Every factory employs one or two accelerators for standard goods, 
generally of the milder type such as aniline and thiocarbanilide. 
Business in ultra-accelerators is increasing because they confer 
the advantage of short cures at low temperatures. All of the ultra- 
accelerator list shares in this development in curing practice, the 
basic feature of which is increased economy in the production of 
rubber goods. 

Prices are unchanged. Trade was reported 
Stocks have been reduced and shipments are 


There is, however, no appre- 


CARBON BLACK. 
brisk a month ago. 
ing made from current production. 
ciable shortage of stocks. 

Restriction of the supply of gas to carbon black plants in Louisi- 
ana will serve to correct the condition of over-production under 
which the market has labored for the past two years caused by 
»ver-expansion of producing capacity. 

One effect of this policy has been to reduce stocks and raise 


prices correspondingly. Current deliveries of black on contract 





» be taken by tire companies and the mechanical goods 


manufacturers 


continue t 


even under routine 
of rubber 


bulks large 


an 


Fitters. Trade in rubber fillers 


conditions. Their movement, considered as index 
manufacturing activity, shows that the rubber industry is fairly 


on standard 


last 
as every grade 


cautious to overstocking even 


engaged but as 
Whiting 
Careful compounders will discriminate in their use, 
its special compounding merit, which it is well to 
although insistent 
at 


well 
month 


supplies grades are still competitive as 


of whiting has 


observe. Clays are moving freely under less 


demand than a month ago \sbestine is in routine demand 


steady prices. 
Pigments. Litharge and sublimed lead are unchanged 
moderate demand by the footwear and mechanical 


LEAD 


in price and it 
goods trade. 
Oxibe or Iron is moving in fair volume and the same holds true 
for other rubber colors 
Zinc Oxipe. Production of zinc oxide is in good volume. 
Stocks are maintained at moderate volume. The fact that pressure 
for current delivery of tires is not as insistent as expected during 
the first two months of the year has occasioned requests for delay 
of contract deliveries of zinc oxide as well as other compounding 


iat 


ingredients that run into large tonnz 





Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations osu 
. Cheome, Baht ..ccvcvices %. $0.30 @$0.31 
Lead, carbonate...........-4b. $0.10%@ April 25, 1924 medium Ib. 32 @ .35 
Lead, red --.-++++. soreeeIb, 12 @ Quinodine ........c0-....d $0.55 @ dark 2... -sseeeeeeees Ib. 35 @ .38 
sublimed blue........ib. 09% @ Super-sulphur, No. 1......./b. 50 @ .60 commercial ee csesesocs bb. 11%@ .12 
sublimed white...... .4b. 09% @ Me, 2..... 25 @ .35 GED ccccccceses rorrry 13 @ 15 
Lime, flour ...+.++seeeees Ib, 02% @ Snper-H .ccccece eeecccees tb. 30 @ Gritless GPIB o vscceesene ib. 2.00 @ 3.00 
R. M. ; Se | 1%@ «01 Tuads (Tetramethyl thiuram- Oxide of chromium....... 1b. 36 @ 
R. M. hydrated ton 25.00 @ disulphide) ............ lb. 6.00 @ Te Ke eeeeeceeeseeeees tb 42 @ 
superfine ........+. ton 30.00 @ Thiocarbanilide «+ bd, 27 @ 2 RED 
Litharge, domestic .......-. lb, =*.10%@ 12% Triphenylguanidine ....... Ib. 70 @ .75 Antimony, golden....... Ib. 20 @ .22 
imported .......- lb, *17 @ Acids guiden FT. B..cscccess 1b. 20 @ 
Magnesia, carbonate, light./b. 074@ .09 golden R.M.P. No, 7..1b. 20 @ 
calcined, light (bbls.)....Jb. 24 @ Acetic 28% (bbis.)......cut. 3.38 @ golden, 15/17% G. E..ib, 20 @ .2 
calcined, ex. light (bbls.).ib. 40 @ glacial (carboys) teeeees Ib. 16 @ ro golden, 15/17% F. S..ib. 18 @ 
calcined, md. light (bbis.).Jb. 15 @ ee pay ay ——— oo golden, No. 1......... B® Re 
calcined, heavy (bbls.).../b. 044@ .06% Sulphuric, 56 re pay = > — Wi, Bextaxccnus “| = @ 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... ib. 15 @ aa aes ii cil a ; — _— : J 2 @ .52 
Rubber lead ........+ee0+- Ib. 10 @ Alkalies Antimony, crimson bb. 40 @ .42 
¥ . ; eriassem TF. Ricccccces Ib. 48 @ 
Accelerators, Organic Camstle ee8a ..cccsevcces cwt. 3.10 @ 4.50 crimson, 15/17% G. E..tb. i 
= x flake, 76% (factory). ..cwt. 3.60 @ 3.85 at c/170% : : 
MT ccccccccccccsccoccees Ib, = 675 @_~=—OBS eli, 300 Cauers)...cue. 3. @ rimson, 15/17% F. S..1b. 0 @ 
ee MRS 298 Ib. 85 @ .95 2 “ f esiinks : crimson, R.M.P. No. 3.ib. 50 @ 
Accelemal ...eseeess eeseed ». 30 @ Colors — _ Ar Ib. 45 r 
Accelerene (f. 0. b. English BLACK be aa a as ‘I hide “of. 3 ¢ 
POTt) .cccccrcccccccccece Ib. 13s. @ Bone .....-seeeeceeees cwt. 7.80 @ 8.25 — a . 
. Cotte. BEE scccasseces Ib 9 @ 4 7. & coeccesl 38 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia powder ./b. yo @ . compressed lb 091.@ 4 Vermilion, 5% F. S....lb 6 @ 
Aniline (f. o. b. factory). ./b. 16 ? Ls DE. siuksaceneatses< cw. 7.80 @ 8.25 Vermilion 15/17% F.S./b. 50 @ 
euliphate 2.000.000 Ib §=6.333 @_ 35 Gritless black ......... lo 40 @ > = cmasce. 225 @ 
Crylime .c.cccccccccccceses 4b. 60 @ POE TRIE ccc cesccsesel lb 15 @ .45 Arsenic-sulphide, red.....ib. 14%@ 
Diphenylguanidine .........Jb. 1.15 @ a re Ib 11 @ 41 Gritless red (four shades) Ib. 1.50 @ 3.00 
Ethylidene aniline..........1b. 70 @ «475 RG cstusen cous on Ib ) 15 nn EELS eS Ib 2.00 @ 3.00 
Exceller@x 2... cccocccscece tb. 40 @ «45 Shawinigan ........+..-- Ib 17 @ .18 Indian maroon, English. . ./b. 12 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline......Jb. 42u%4@ BLUE Irom oxide, domestic....... Ib 9 @ 12 
H. Re wees ee eeeee creseeeedb. 1.40 @ 1.50 Cchalt Ib 21 @ .26 Te i. 12 @ .14 
Hexamethylene tetramine. . .Jb. 85 @ < NS ERT a Ib 11 @ .12 
. Gritless blue ......-.++.- Ib. ) > 4.00 . . 
Lead oleate (bbls.)........ Ib. 15 @ . pt Ib 12 @ 14 
» PEGG occ ccescocesces lb $ i 4 : wae . 
Methylene aniline..........4b. 37 i $ : P : re Y “—_ 
. . Ultramarine ......eese. Ib. @ 35 “ ° z 
Ne. DD .cccccceccesece 16 16 @ TK Ib >s @ .30 Spanish s0cosee ven cee 03 @ .04 
TED: anccesessceess Ib. 17 @ .19 Ree tene a oe : si sail Venetian oe eee 03 @ .06 
Para-nitros-dimethyl aniline..b. 35 @ BROWN RT b 16 @ 
Paraphenylene diamine .../b. 1.40 @ 1.50 Iron oxide ......-+++++: Ib. .04%@ 05% Park toner ......scceees 1.00 @ 1.10 
— Sienna, Italian ......... 1b. 05%@ .06 Toluidine tomer .......... ib. 2.00 @ 2.10 
Umber, Turkey ........ Ib. 4$4@ 5 Vermilion, English ....... % 1.30 @ 1.50 


*Nominal 
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Colors—Continued 


WHITE 
BE kc ctctncéoesess 1b, 
Aluminum bronze ....... Ib. 


Lithopone 


Lithopone, Sterling eis 7 g Ab. 
Azo seeece 


Red Seal, imported... 1b 
T. O. Pigment L. H. B../ 


Zine oxide 
AAA, ! free 
Azo (factory) 
ZZZ (lead free).....db 
ZZ (—5% leaded).. Jb 
Z (8.1 leaded)... .2b, 
French process, Florence 
Green seal .....+.. b. 
Red seal eeceecoee ib. 
ih Bb eeecesees ib. 
White seal .........4b. 
Horse Head brands 
Select lb 
Specia lb 
Be FOE ccccccvcecs lb 
Leaded brands 
Lehig lb 
Sta ] lb 
Sterling sesseses lb 
> c r ° lb 
Pa process 
Kadox, black lb 
ed Ib 
Ss w white ite) 
YELLOW 
Arse WTTTTTT Tr. 
Chror egoecceseocesees Ib 
Gritless yellow .......++.00 
India rubber ......esse0. ib. 
Ochre, domestic ......... 1b. 
imported ......«-ll 


Compounding Ingredients 


Aluminum flake (carloads) ton 


GP covnceceeecoccees ton 
bydrate, light ......... lb 
Ammonia carbonate ......../d. 
ASDOMIME cc cccccccccccecs ton 
Aluminum silicate eccccces ton 
Barium, carbonate, precip.ton 
Gast  coccvevegvccoccese 1b, 
Barytes, imported......... ton 
pure white C. L...... ton 
CH GOlOF .cccccccccces ton 
uniform floated........ tom 
water ground and floated 
ton 
Basehor «ccccccccccccccces bb. 


fixe : 
Carrara filler (factory)... .ib. 
Chalk, precip. extra light . ld, 
heavy (f.o.b. factory)... .ib. 


Clay, Dixie — 
Blue ribbon (carloads). 
Blue Ridge ........+«++ yo 
¢ hur j 
L. H. B. (factory).....ton 
Tideco (factory).......+ ton 
Cotton flock, black......... Ib. 
light-colored .......+. Ib 
GOMOD cescccececsece Ib 


Cotton linters clean mill-run /b. 
Fossil] flour (powdered)...ton 
(bolted) ......ton 





* Nominal. 


WORLD'S EXPORTS OF RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
The accompanying tabulatio 
Department of Commerce, is of int 


$0.06 7% @$0.07% 
ec 7 1 4 


i z 07% 
06%@ .07 
06%@ .06% 
.07 @ 

06% @ 07% 
1SK%@ 16% 
0s a 08% 

$8 @ 08% 

7%@ 07% 
J s@ 07% 

brand 

ll @ .11% 
10 2 10% 
16 @ «18 
12 1 12% 

OS% 
8% 
Oss 
7% 
a 
12% 
t 
75 @ 
2 ) @ 
23.0 @ 
17 > .18 
0:00 @25.00 
2 ) @25.00 
85.00 @90.00 
0s @ .06 
28.00 233.00 
23.90 @ 
20.00 @ 
23.909 @ 
23.00 @26.00 
.044%@ 
04 @ .04% 
046u@ 05 
O3%@ .04 
22.00 @35.00 
14.00 @ 
12.00 @26.00 
10.00 @ 
: ; 421 
60 @ 
60.00 @ 


, pr 


are d by 


the Rubber Division, 
erest as showing the increasing In conjunction with the National Automotive Service Conven- 














Chemical Market—Continued Linseed, raw’s..c.. 00. seah — 7 
: Palm lagos ...... «lb. 10 @ 
New York Quotations oil clarified L. H. “B.. we | -10 @ 
GE ecscccsescoees hb. .09 @ 
April 25, 1924 PO ii Mis UBs cceveneee Ib. 06 @ .07 
Giue, high grade... $0.22 @9039 0 PiRtd wes.cscciucwe ds @ 
medium ..s++++ 20 @ .26 Petrelatum, standard....... bb. 06 @ .08 
low grade .-.secceeseseel 15 @ «18 Petrolatum, sticky.......... 08 @ .10 
Graphite, flake oa0-eeeneedee ib. 06%@ .12 Pine steam distilled ti ¢ 60 @ “65 
Infusorial earth (powd.)...tom 60.00 @ Rapeseed, refined i ie 
CE? éencsennéeoet ee t 5 @ blown . 1.08 @ 
Lime (bolted) ’ 2 @ = ig glean aa pe ipcomeegetre let its - 4 @ SS 
Pe, GHEE bcocescceness » 05 @ Synpro ‘ukadvenaeetretabaatary. ; : @ in 
spedered 1b. a x ES sssesonsscesones eal. mn, 
WS euceacéesccoce ib. ¢ @ plane ncpeanebaiesiote ee oe F "26 *@ 
Pumice stone, powdered....Jb. 103 @ 05) Waburn 2728 . 1s & 
= <n _—_ emer — 02Ke@ 04% Woolgrease (Lanolin) 10 @ .10% 
Pe EOE Gh cussrennane lb. I14@ 09% eh 
Soapstone, powdered, gray.tom 12 @22.00 Solvents 
Sodium bicarbonate (bbls.)./b. 2 @ Acetone (98.99% drums [6.62 
Starch, powd. corn (bags).cwt. 3 @ 3.37 Ibs. per gal.)).....s00; ib. 25 @ .25% 
(bbIs.) .cevt $ » 3.64 Benzo! 0%" drums [7.21 Ibs. 
Talc, soapstone .....+... ton ? SOF GLI) .ccccccccses eal. 26 @ .31 
Tee Ds ch cscccecsns ton 00 27.00 pure (drums) ......... 42 @ 
Whiting, Alba.........0.. cwt. @ Carbon bieulphide (dms. (10. Si 
i Ba My Mocesacees tom 16.5 225.00 The. per gal.}).cccccees Ib. .07 @ .08 
cut. 2 1.00 tetrachloride (drums, [13.28 
Er lif ! — 1.5 » 1.75 Ibs. per gal.))........ lb. 08 @ .09 
gilders (bolted)........cwt. 1.1 1.2 Hartol No. 303 
i Retetéenieene seeueus ton @ BEE ckscaveuecenes gal 21 @ 
I SS céeusaescaces ton 2.50 ) Drums, carlots .........gal 24 @ 
ST c<¢dcatennens exes ton 13.00 @22.00 Drums, less carlots..... gal. 27 @ 
Superfine, IL. H. B..... ton 12.5 22.5 tor gasoline (steel 
DD <eavecnaeuseoan ton 8.00 @16. See? seccncccveseceeith 20 @ 
V t 20.00 @ Napht tha, V. M. & P....gal. -19 2 
,  " ae 2S PG ton 12.00 @ solvent (drums extra) gal 27 @ 
Word pulp X.........fom 35.00 @ 68° Bé., 122°, 324°...ga 18 @ 
X (f. o b. factory) ton 25.00 @ O° Bé., 114°, 314°... gal. 1 @ 
c 71° ~ -» 112°, 304°...gal. >. 
, ymene (factory)......... al, 2.00 @ 2.50 
Mineral Rubber Toluol, pure (7.21 lbs. per 
Genasco eer ton 50.00 @52.00 mY - ‘spirits sen ois ae 0? e 
an ed ieee ssneoneeas tom 65.00 @. n.00 wood, steam distilled . “gel 82 @ 
Hard hydrocarbon ....... ton 31.00 250.00 P 
Liquid rubber............. ib. 10 @ Substitutes 
Ohmlac Kapak, K-R...... ton 50.00 @60.00 errr rerer Tre rr Te " 08 @ .14 
_ PEO ton 175.00 DE cnevccceees0sseeses \ 10 @ «15 
Soft hydrocarbon......... ton 30.00 @50.00 WE cocccccce ° ’ 09 @ .16 
320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 45.00 @50.00 Brown factice b .09 @ 15 
300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 40.00 @45.00 White factice b 09 @ 15 
Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).tom 42.00 @44.00 Be Bee WM ec cccesecces 1b. 12 @ «15 
a. SE cvncand ton 52.00 @54.00 


Robertson, M. R., solid. ton 35.00 @75. 4 Vulcanizing Ingredients 
M. R. granular (factory) ~— 42.00 @80.00 BI k b T. K.. S. F. 
Rubrax (factory)......... 60.00 @ 3 Ps it > -18 
Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.). oe 55.00 @ Sul ite “eisetae 2 dhe w 4 08 
oan Bergenport brand, 


288898 899 
N 
$ 





Resins and Pitches 100% pure (bbla.). .. cut. 2.60 3.15 
ags)...cwt. 2.35 a 
7, pe, retort. eeeeeBbl, 11.00 @12.00 Sulphur, Bklyn bd. (bbls.).cret. 2.75 3.30 
abbb6CECeeovnceed bbi. 11.00 @12.00 superfine com. (bgs.)..cwt. 2.00 2.50 
Pitch Bur a Ib. .054%@ (bbis.)..cwt. 2.40 2.90 
cnnetneen bb! 8.00 @ Rubber makers ......... Ib. 03% .03 
Flu 1x 1 hardwood ....... 1b. 02 @ .04 
ee ee ier 6600 @ (See also Colors—Antimony) 
ane ceeccecoesoceseses Ib. 0S%@ Waxes 
Rosin, K (bbl.)......280 Ibs. 6.15 @ Wax, beeswax, white, com. ./d. 40 @ .45 
strained (bbl.) ....280 Ibs. 6.15 @ ceresine, white........... Ib. 10 @ .12 
Shellac, fine orange........ Ib. 75 @ *,90 GED ncedtatdecesesed bd. 19 @ 
substitute ..... gal. 2.00 @ GGIEE. cocccece cooccceclte O51%4@ .06 
ozokerite, black cccccclD, 18 @ .24 
STEEN ..cceee cccccccceth .27 @ .28 
Softeners GWeet WEE ceccccccccces ib. 12 @ 
Avoilas compound........- ib. 14 @ 
Castor, No ‘f ‘ep eeees Ib. 174%@ Paraffin 
_ No. a @ Ib. 17 « 122/124 white crude scale./b. 06 @ 
rude (bl lb 124@ 124/126 white crude scale./b. .06%@ 06% 
( S er lb 114@ 120/122 fully refined.... .Jb. 05%@ 05% 
GD acuscetnusenseces gal. 35 > .38 125/127 fully refined. ... .Ib. 06 @ .06% 








DETROIT TO HOLD AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT SHOW 


trade in rubber footwear, and the part played in this trade by lead- tion and World Motor Transport Congress, there will be held 


ing nations 


EXPORT TRADE IN RUBBER FOOTWEAR, 


_ 
Countries of origin Pairs 
Total oe 16,500,000 
Per cent 
United States. ... 24.8 
France dees 25.5 
Austria 19.5 
United Kingdom 10.9 
Canada ne 8.6 
Germany 7.6 


Sweden . ee 3.1 





Value 
$11,000,000 
Per cent 


in Detroit, Michigan, from May 19 to 23 an Automotive Mainte- 
nance Equipment Show, which promises to meet with success. 
One of the members of the show committee is M. L. Heminway, 

7 ————— general manager of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Pairs Value Association. 


18,200,000 $12,500,000 


Per cent Per cent 
29.0 38 





AMERICAN TRADE IN RUBBER BOOTS INCREASED ABOUT 63.3 PER 
cent during 1923 as compared with 1922, while trade in rubbers, 
overshoes, and arctics (included under rubber shoes) increased 
about 25.5 per cent. 


AkOnwRSOSD 








re 
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Metal Market Review 
New York 

In general the markets during April remained quiet, and 
most of them were decidedly easier. Demand for all the metals, 
nd zine in particular, continued light. During the early part of 
the month there was an evident falling off in new orders for steel, 
s tendency appearing in March, following an output somewhat 
similar to that of war times. The decrease in automobile produc- 

tion is in part responsible for this lessened demand for steel. 
ALuMINUM. Although there is a lull in the automotive indus- 
‘+, prices for aluminum are being maintained on the basis hereto- 
prevailing. With the possibility of lessened automotive 


nsumption there may be an increase in the number of resale 





Antimony. With offerings from China more liberal, the anti- 
market is decidedly easier. Wholesale lots are quoted down 


te 10.25 cents, New York, duty paid, for early delivery. 





Coprer. Shipments for the first quarter of the year totaled 
720,000,000 pounds, the highest record so far made. Of the March 
shipments 160,000,000 pounds were domestic, which compares with 
the previous high point reached in March, 1923, of 149,000,000 


nds. The general undertone of the copper market appears to 
be better, and authorities are prophesying a rise in price within 
the next few weeks. 

Leap. Although producers have been making concessions for 
future shipments, consumers have not appeared interested, and the 
market has remained dull. Prices have, however, been somewhat 
affected by the market in London, and there is also some increase 


production. 


in j 
NickeL. Shot and ingot nickel are quoted unchanged at 29 
to 32 cents a pound, with electrolytic nickel held at 30 to 32 cents 


by the leading producers. In the outside market both shot and 
ingot nickel are quoted at 28 to 32 cents a pound. 

Steet. March is said to have represented a new high record in 
steel production, passing the previous record made in April, 1923, 
by a trifle over 1 per cent. According to reports by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, production of steel ingots in March 
was 4,145,829 gross tons, while the rate of production for that 
month was 15 per cent above the 1923 output, which in turn was 
35 per cent over the four-year average. With the tapering off of 
orders in April, however, lower prices began to be quoted for some 
steel products, while buying during the middle of April was well 
below production, and was probably lighter than in any preceding 
week since December last. 

Tin. Straits tin shipments during the first half of April were 
only half those of the corresponding period of March, totaling only 
2,060 tons, as compared with 4,135 tons in March. During the 
early part of April the market showed great irregularity, prices 
in less than a month going down 20 per cent. Consumers, feel- 
ing that a decline in price was due, bought only what they needed 
for prompt use. 

Zinc. For the first time since last September a decrease was 
reported in this country’s zinc surplus. According to statistics 
prepared by the American Zinc Institute, stocks decreased in 
March 5,118 tons, and in February 3,505 tons. Production dur- 
ing March was 47,775 tons, contrasted with 43,933 tons in Feb- 
ruary, and 49,709 tons in January. Notwithstanding the favor- 
able statistics for March, prices declined $4 a ton during the 
second week of April, being now the lowest of the vear. 


Basic Metals 
Aprit 24, 1924 


Aluminum, virgin, 98@99 per cent...............000- 28.00 @29.00 
PEE, CU 0.66000 h cece snessccsesceecsocesousce 9.75 @10.00 
CA, GONE, SOs cccccvecscceséccccseeseeves 134%@ .13K% 
PE, GEE éeéwenedesecdcctenevscenwecnneesse 13%@ .13% 
SE SO. noc ccensesavcccussocesawtrsenees 13% @ 
Cee, Ck Be Se, MN cevaccdescvecssecesseauss 7.87%@ 8.25 
EGE, GE, TE GE. BMD cccecescsccccnccvevesccssess 7.62%@ 7.75 





Nickel, imgot, pound .cccccccccccccccccccesecsescooce 29 @ .32 

Bi, BOE 6.506606 66 65066560050000000665650860000865808 49 @ 

Bee, SOK, TOO WOU 0:0:6066506600006s0escceossiseses 6.45 @ 

Zinc, spot, Hast St. Lewis ccccccccccccccececescccesces 6.10@ 6.15 

Steel Wire 
Base Price* on No. 9 Gace anp Coarse Cents per pound 
@ 4.75 
@ 4.75 
@ 5.40 
@ 5.40 
@ 6.40 
“Regular extras for lighter gage 


Copper Wire 


F. O. B. Factory 


N SC BD. B Bi GAB e cceccesevcocescecevcecescéscesss Ib. aan — 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 





| \m ca ( ton Manutact rs As Ciat on will hold its 
1 « n lay 27-28 i e Hote Tr I Atlantic 
New Jers 
I sO » | i] \ wl e 
eld June 13-14, at Blowing R North Carol 
The annual meeting é M f rers 
yf North Carolina, and joint meetit with the Cotton 
rers’ Association of South Carolina, will be held 
Bl Rock, North Carolina 


The Southern Textile Exposition will be held October 20-25 


Textile Hall, Greenville, South Carolina 


Plantation Rubber Exports from Dutch East Indies 


Java and Madura 











Ye Ja 
1922 1923 1923 
, Kilos Kilos Kilos 
Netherlands 3,164,000 2,880,000 224,000 
England . 4,947,000 5,734,000 505,000 
Germany ... 1,233,000 329,000 26,000 
I ce : 27,000 99,000 
Bel mm « 11,000 ocescce ce ceses 
Italy ... 191,000 14,000 21,000 
United States 19,254,000 1,176,000 1,873,000 
S re 2,408, 00( 27,000 276,000 
Japan ..e.. 131,000 neste 137,000 
Au i 93,000 — 22,000 
Other countries 9,000 
BOE dksucndensenwnee 31,659,000 34,095,000 2,180,000 3,318,000 
Por Orig 
l jong Pr 1 Ab, 14,374 ) 1,081,000 1,133,000 
( AU 7 ) ° ecee 
S &&8 ) 3 ) ) 172,000 
14,772 12,7 776,( 1,510,000 
160, 1,204 ) 72,000 103,000 
630 ) .-,, SO 
83,000 1,192,000 : eooe 
524,000 809,000 _— es een 
ea. 658,00 $7,000 26,000 187,000 
Belawan-Deli 
Year January 
Sa ee ee 
1922 1923 1923 1924 
Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos 
To— 
Netherlands ..... idsndouls 1,495,000 1,828,000 1,080,000 170,000 
OS eer 2,096,000 4,214,000 1,044,000 298,000 
ET aneaedencesensas 533,000 200,000 499,000 ecccees 
DE ceuneaenbasecavens 248,000 417,000 498,000 euséess 
DE secéeeccensaceves 37,000 204,000 soceuns 5,000 
DE dk<6eedencnnesss paenpae eeeeeses 305,000 = ze cccee 
ED  éeeeneedecesseese oe 52,000 Seaee see ween 20,000 
, errr errr nae 25,000 eoccces oeeeeee 
SS eer 22,147,000 27,754,000 eeseeee 2,727,000 
rrr rr ee 5 106,000 615,000 oneosns 106,000 
Straits Settlements ........ aimee CO 7 £AZ_ ee onemae 
EE watecnees 10-0 e005 3,261,000 2,421,000 24,000 87,000 
PE sabbecksbetsoweseas 10,000 pean onsens ececece 
EE incvecessaceen soeeses 9,000 eecccce ceecece 
p EER RR ES 503,000 ae) 8 «saswee dean on 
South America ........... 25,000 osesces eensece cceccee 
TE scccccvccececace 30,513,000 38,178,000 3,450,000 3,413,000 
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EXPORTED TO— 
Europe 
Austria 
Azores and Madeira Is 
Belgium 
(zechos akia 
De ark 
Fir 1 
France 
Germany 
sTeece 
Hungary 
Iceland and Fa I 
Italy 
Latvia 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland and Dar 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Russia Fr e 
spa r 
Sweder 
Switzerland 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland ees 
Yugoslavia, Albania 
Torats, Evrore 
s 
Nort AMERICA 
Canada 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico 
Miquelon and St. Pierre Is 
Newfoundland { La lor 
Bermuda 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobag 
Other British West Indies 
Cuba .cce 
Dominican Kepul 
Dutch West Indies 
Haiti ; 
Virgin Islands of St 
I A Nor AMER 
A 
tH AMERI 
Indie 


Belting 
Value 





Hose 
Value 


naw 


wn 
nono 


Din ae 


tmh 
~~ & 0 


de 
CUWAMS 





1 77 


i1,4/38 


$12,182 


cking 


Value 


> . 
v 


$6,111 


Thread 
Value 


$83,093 


$4,806 





$11,246 


Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 


Box 


Pairs 


132 
183 
6I 
as 
128 
15,013 
16,553 
1,522 


21,849 


ts 


Value 


w 
te 


$3,391 
319 


Shoes 
Pairs Value 
7 $199 

703. «1,514 

60 212 

72 36 
780 030 
1,06 3,195 
1,503 915 
7,092 3,002 
14,961 $11,918 
1,261 $663 
91 745 
“48 144 
“Giss “2693 
76 119 

743 750 

4 41 

36 78 


40,300 





"414 


Canvas Shoes 
with 
Rubber Svles 
A 





Pairs 


Value 





$58,366 


$43,930 
211 
5,146 
20 
598 
7,884 
$63,624 
$RRB 
168 
844 
6,786 





$51,965 


Soles 


$478 
een 
301 





$13,108 


$5,065 


Water 
proofed 
Auto 
Cloth 

ralue 


$35,497 


$22,496 


Water- 

proofed 

Clothing 
Value 


"305 
30,692 
oS 
“4 
13 


$38,172 
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United States by Countries During February, 1924 


Pneumatic Casings 


Automobile 


Number Value 
15¢ $2,469 
1¢ 104 

79 6,373 
70 1,864 
4,551 43,858 
267 5,065 
187 4,107 
51 457 
96 2,359 
54 594 
754 9,414 
34 619 
224 2,251 
1,597 23,333 
68 844 
13¢ 1,956 
500 4,500 
690 16,616 
1,728 24,179 
33 1,550 
8,962 93,723 
45 327 
558 4,248 


4,696 $48,281 
& 12¢ 

67 1,665 
43 581 
10¢ 2,635 
4 718 
477 17,532 
138 2,537 

4 32° 57,85 
28 1,00¢€ 

2% 3,472 
215 2,886 
102 1,370 
6,527 72,99 
518 5,414 
80 734 
97 1,456 

R( 615 





12,514 $133,974 
7¢ 
6,35° 60,364 
404 9,052 
48 6,571 
15¢ 2,341 
21 230 
12 119 

" 6 
1,601 22,718 
1,83° 18,813 
1,162 13,340 
24.6 $268,218 

35 $ 
116 16,82( 
115 1,34 
R9 1,020 
26( 2,664 
17( 138° 
307 4.384 
77 234 

® 117 
412 6,272 
ass 


Solid Tires 








anminnatiiateialliteniabibae — 
_ Avtomobile a eee 
arn Automobile 

Others Motor Truck Others ———+~—— : 
Value Value Value Number Value 
150 $316 

ccnece. oni gas ee 

‘ ~ 40 99 
$3 S344 nce 4,302 5,818 
ae 492 1,014 
115 346 

25 26 

604 6 12 

a. 

1,049 1,826 

23 53 

7 884 4,627 

742 7 2,334 3,433 
im a 1,133” 2,624 

18 20,269 :..... 1,460 ~ 4,620 
3,458 J: ae 1,110 2,649 
comme 217 oeenee 8 67 
seeose 61,685 $19 6,500 10,325 
s0ee6e 8,498 axenes ses coecee 
ese 820s @ 00 00 438 510 

$5,610 $103,902 $19 20,757 $39,746 
$o4 $13,0 $794 1,486 $5,951 

—oe8t sens 18 60 

118 59 154 

7 . 82 167 
| or 102 293 

<. ivan”  seamea 103 165 

&8 1,282 334 1,570 3,199 

. [ee seonne 192 480 

{ 20,12¢ 12( 10,721 17,398 

i. “athe -<sae, soeee 

SF 0s sewean 0 Go 

soenee 56 82 

31 412 1,026 

05 232 414 

. ah 242 339 

7 76 31 10,310 17,052 

5 - 244 465 

ee 208 302 

28 ; 165 216 357 

- -sastke 136 196 

$850 $46,385 $1.62 26,389 $48,100 
$22 $7,564 $2,75 462 $16,697 

‘ 72 166 

95 2,514 6,313 21,857 
2,277 78 1,678 

416 2 519 913 

274 41 102 

: 12 18 

24 28 

64 781 «3,656 

152 2.288 3,364 

100 eer 2,304 3,585 
$217 $16,000 $2,814 ,6404 $52,064 
60 $70 

$6 $3,481 oe 1,257 1,838 
7 376 © $6,317 156 230 

422 . 32 53 

112 49 125 560 

104 ae Se 4 68 

3,558 2,014 270 507 

aa 113 240 

112 139 

‘ 15 28 

2 74 3,556 8,436 

705 1,072 

6.01 3.268 "5,907 

. ann f 70 d 6 

$2 7 $41 ¢ $14,° 9,779 $19,254 


Pneumatic Tubes 


$1,061 


Tire 
Repair 


Value 


432 
1,631 


Materials cessories Supplies Others 
Value Value Value 
$155 
$1,906 "$65 ‘1,016 
CHER 113 
eeeese 8 seeece 100 
Me eosecG pede 
hc Ricaied 521 
“EME iecsss 
Sake “wbaws 465 
$3,357 $65 $10,013 
$10,480 $4,513 $7,592 
. . ** / 
a 54 640 
a eae 
hewn 645 259 
spies! “abil 71 
$10,776 $5,229 $8,639 
$202 
iieice 586 

$12 

11 $112 

$2 $869 $797 
ME Gausoe” eiauan 
DO csecsttuss 90 
janes (rene sy 
errr $203 


Hard Rubber Goods 


Satter y 
Jars Other 
and Ac Electrical 














Rubber Other Rubber 
Water Drug Toys, 
Bottles and gists’ Bath Balls 
Fountain Rubber ing and 
Syringes Sundries Caps Balloons 
Value Value Value value 
$49 $59) $17 $51 
‘15 ‘471 «6,183 "38 
ime. aa ae eee 
"VR ake, tetiuats apes 
cabbies ‘Waigs aa a canal 
easae, Ts, 1,061 2,023 "689 
cn Wiociin 81 558 32 
eM ep 
38 1,085 3,151 412 
53 178 ore 
3,525 24,276 26,507 37,176 
oveeee 712 2,425 5,692 
$3,760 $31,309 $50,905 $44,223 
$738 $10,739 $658 $13,153 
eee ae. seexes 8  exbane 
savewe | rn asenne 
vseenue onedES 14 64 
20 15 _ © seates 
oscnee — sansan 45 
558 Pa veaben 53 
inten 30 7 323 
219 Me esawas 396 
SSPRAS 007 ee fees he : 
yore 30 38 s6e068 
ome 96 16 31 
esses 4 6eeeus 96400 
enue Oe sassns 6000s 
ceeees 11 31 ecccece 
1,777 4,041 451 1,741 
ere ae esccae 142 
cies 12 24 7 
cceeee aa ere paces 
aveese wn ‘“wétnns eamke 
$3,312 $18,442 $1,266 $15,956 
S5.906 $7,880  .rccce $1,306 
Seeeee c0ennn 276 
350 Tee 1,442 
1,230 594 $25 174 
eecvee 1,044 coosee 467 
Sg IA ey pets navies 5 3 
250 312 17 324 
a wdkanae, . saan 488 
75 Te . ceases 214 
$8,080 $9,468 $42 $4,694 
ea 26 auc: $687 
‘womes ‘ ‘Siit - “5g 
sacnee seaeee amt oH 
81 61 
2,322 1,64 he 
Rs ome 693 «45 onbaes 
83 1,903 15 
58 *“_/-—  *8 868 
eoecee 8 evecee secces 19 
$846 $6,235 $2,114 $1,538 
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EXPORTED TO— 
OCEANIA: 

Australia 

British Oceania 

French Oceania 

New Zealand 

Other Oceania 

Torats, OCEANIA 

AFRICA: 

British West Africa 

British South Africa 

British East Africa 

Canary Islands 

Egypt ...+ss+s 

Algeria and Tunis 

Portuguese East Africa 

Other Portuguese Africa 

hd | anish Africa 


Belting Hose 

Value Value 

$9,705 $4,433 

sadeas 100 
avira 6y 84s 
suees $9,772 $5,378 
pee 

ae ‘Mehews 

saz aces 

1,203 

$26,014 $25,137 
$151,601 $140,092 











Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 











Canvas Shoes Water- 

with Soles procfed Water- 

Buots Shoes Rubber Soles and Auto roofed 

Packing Thread — —_ - W————_,  ——__4—_—_,_ Heels Cloth lothing 

Value Value Pairs V alue Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value Value 
eres 926 $1,253 3,420 $1,717 516 $804. +» $17,109 $857 
wees. eCneeT eneene 566660 475 628 588 GIO cccces ceecee eecces 
a ~evssee ensade sesee om 996 990 $87 eeccee 48 
- eee 4,135 13,250 2,518 Lane 8 eeeees 8 o*6060 255 944 142 
CebGee SESCOR ECEREO 054400 Sxenwe saeere 252 302 eee ecccece eeence 
"$3,094 ...... 5,061 $14,503 6,413 $3,622 2,382 $2,72 $342 $18,053 $1,047 
sai505 "Gia RR LGD “SR "486796 GH a HGS 
cesese seseee ° ouae seeees eences 52 1,291 eocece 
- ° meeeee:. Obes aebava  <aetee xzuaes “Suen ‘Seueue SSF 0s ceecee eccce 
. eeeece Guease 260066 Seaeen “E60e586  Se6800 ‘Seuecs coos} seeese ecescce 
OU dactcc. Aaithe. cecsch. “cube annie — oe CMe Sous choca 
Seek SRkebas. /eeekes weape ba Sdaieue aueeecl ee aba 
$3,057 $54 228 = $1,15 1,557 $967 312 $237 $3,557 2,588 $1,517 
$47,146 $99,475 52,108 $103,809 88,986 $71,447 318,216 $257,386 $49,437 $130,283 $59,748 














Rubber 


Statistics for the Dominion 


of Canada 





_, ' 









































Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Ten Months Ended Ten Months Ended 
January, 1924 January, 1924 
Ja 24 April-January January, 1924 April-January 
— — _ ~ —— senses I, o. ‘ 
Pounds Value Pounds Value Re- Re- 
UNMANUFA REI ree Produce exports of Produce exports of 
Rubber, gutta percha of Foreign of Foreign 
From United Kin 840 $268,894 3,616,639 $1,116,705 Canada Goods Canada Goods 
United States 46.409 10,529 15,259,991 4,201,462 Value Value Value Value 
Belgiur as UNMANUFACTURED 
Brazil ' +++» Crude and waste rubber.... $3,340 $17,140 $48,702 $63,809 
British East Indies -—-—— — - 
Ceylen Totals, unmanufactured $3,340 $17,140 $48,702 $63,809 
Straits Settlements 44,80 11,720 3,784,772 1,110,777 
Dutch East Indie - 2 ,112 MANUFACTURED 
France : eces 4,624 felting ..... ohea . $28,399 $213,394 
Other yuntries ; ‘ 116,052 Canvas shoes with rubber soles 110,933 966,616 
- . Poots and shoes : - 83,743 565,854 
Totals ,351,049 $881,143 22,984,19 $¢ Clothing, including water 
Rubber rec ed 70,997 23,114 2,194,143 SEE éetsidacess 385 14,301 ° 
Rubber ; . Sarre yr 10,759 112,621 e . 
¢ ha ap 1.035 8 128 2.825.598 103.476 Tires, casings 481,452 4,788,224 e 
Ralate ; 61196 Inner tubes ............. 61,392 515,111 ioe 
R + oulettinton 118,906 25.117 GRE 72 126.571 Pneumatic ..... : ore oeveees 
a aod Sol 35.407 ener 126,251 sone 
Totals . 271.987 $937,502 28,697.79 $6.953.819 Vehicle P $1,236 aati $8,462 
Othe q manufactures 16,722 1,862 214,664 31,793 
PartTLy Man A > - eS CAL cnn 
Har »ber i 10.978 7 734 97.6 65.082 Totals, manufactured.. $3,098 $7,517,036 $40,255 
Hard rubber t 715 Totals, rubber exports.. $20,238 $7,565,738 $104,064 
Rubber thread t ed 538 21 68.085 580 
I Is i € 516 $17,944 165,698 $ 
ila aceite British Malaya Rubber Exports 
Relt $7,997 $119.711 . 
Ho “te : a 10 44 An official cablegram from Singapore states that the gross exports of 
Pack 4173 "40.492 rubber from British Malaya in the month of March amounted to 22,294 tons. 
Row an ae dion nadien 16.24 907 125.985 178 023 The amount of rubber imported was 8,269 tons, so that net exports amounted 
Cc - . non P ' ty to 14,025 tons as compared with 18,538 tons in the corresponding month of 
rroofe: 16.175 151,767 ast year 
ve si ; 1,696 14 sas The following are the comparative statistics: 
Tir oO , r é 7 646 403 75 395 1923 1924 
Tires, 1 nber 3 450 6.6 703.934 lm A - A 
Inner tubes number 449 7 473 32 520 48.293 Gross Net Gross Net 
Elastic r t g 598 : 230.014 Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Fi : oe 230,016 Export Export Export Export 
x 1.203 37°558 22,871 18,513 23,848 14,981 
Othe 11124 1.195.718 19,907 15,818 19,395 11,955 
. _ eee 23,646 18,538 22,294 14,025 
Totals ed $236,763  . .aece. $2,936,929 pce a seat pain te 
r he norte $1,192,209 $10,048,125 66,424 52,869 65,537 40,961 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1924 (By Months) 
Manicoba Total 
ind Matto — —-- ——_, Mis- 
Plantations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Gross 1924 1923 Balata cellaneous Waste 
Januar tons 20.611 731 181 88 21,611 31,197 23 249 95 
Februa 29,977 1,501 192 93 ‘ 31,763 24,220 47 799 53 
Marc 16.009 980 663 33 67 pitches 17,752 33,916 86 98 184 
Totals, 3 months, 1924 tons 66,597 3,212 1,036 214 67 iawn yh) ier eee 156 1,146 332 
Totals, 3 months, 1923 . 82,842 4,719 1,599 ae 80s whee oseeee 89,333 213 1,392 1,929 


Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
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United States by Countries During February, 1924—Continued 

























































































Hard Rubber Good 
Soli d Tires —_ —_—_———_——,, Rubber Other Rutter 
Pneumatic Casings a —~———, Pneumatic Tubes Rattery Water Drug- ons 

— —~—'----_—_—_—_—_—, Automol iile — —~ Tire Jars Other Rottlesand gists’ Bath Be ls 

Automobile and Automobile Repair and Ac- Electrical Fountain Rubber ing and 
—___»~—_—_ Others Motor Trvck Others A————, Others Materials cessories Supplies Others Syringes Sundries Caps Balloons 
Numb Value rlue Value Value Number Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value 
3,048 A: Beer ee $19,892 $393 676 ik errr GEAFE cheece § ssseces S54 ccccce ae $607 
14 274 GF 9s (iwecese §8=— ee enes 8 = sense) 8=—- eee) 860 OSC 0s eesee «606 eteee «6b eeeee 60 seeeee ) =60fesese §8«6(seleeee )6fseeses )6=—s 0S 
26 8 6—_ eines 330 | ere ae ee ae ree  ssosne eveoese S60ee. 066080 Seenen eeeas ° 
1,456 21,277 335 Re kseaes 1,752 7 [eee 933 ie asain ween $15 1,830 $42 an wneee 
37 ne ee 2 TP teeeeen neeses <d6c0de S0edns Geeson vevaes 7 wuesesn 8 8 §©=—. sawnee 
4,581 $60,111 $352 $29,499 $546 2,448 O° Jer $2,404 rere $54 $15 $7,445 $42 $607 
100 a 8 séescss <efhsse  oedbas 200 OOS es ecescn sack 624008 Gdbben drveckee , Gikdees “Sedees eels 117 
1,703 ere $1,995 $4 733 6 $229 $807 cnc $1,037 $739 $201 os 
290 eer eee 64 SS seecsce eS cacees Gessee s0n660, seared sddden ~ cobees 3 
101 2 a ae - sewnes 26 Ge  @aseue edesen. d66005 “S60086 “S6R666 <ueeee Seneee seaees.  - ceeene 
39 . +6000 689 1,479 34 TD ceessa cssenss 660600 ceevse “sense sesees e00080 660006 soneee 
“an ae |” a wakes Ee _ wa "Me Coos: oaee. seein Cauauals —wabieles “oaieeaitaamaaen ime 
37 | are eee eer Ce 106 err ae eT Te ae TT Tee ae Te ee oe en ee? ee 42 
iekes  ~@080059 “465606 Setden esses Seutie a566400 SOONG Sesexe “adaken cankeh “RERUES. ‘dene. Coomdee! (60maae 406 
2,336 $29,738 $21 $3,411 $1,483 1,245 $2,517 $4 1,090 SOF  aeceee eeaxcc $1,037 $739 $201 $1,244 
89,448 $1,043,452 $9,957 $240,283 $21,478 94, 222 $166, 088 $3,078 $34,208 $15,207 $6,163 $19,706 $17,050 $ 73, 638 $54, 570 $68,262 

rT re a — 
United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 
Imports Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
February, 1923 February, 1924 February, 1923 February, 1924 
” i Oe " snputlGassteiaieainn 

Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value *s 

UN MANUFACTURED U'N MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber Crude rubber 

*rom— To_ ee eee ate 

Straits Settlements ...... 5,! £326,902 4,485,100 £276,938 Sweden, Norway and = | gia 

Fedcrated Malay States 2, 148,510 2,566,100 158,828 _ Denmark 280,700 £16,515 612,100 £33,891 

ee ere 1, 62,296 869,900 54,536 Germany .......-.+++-. 449,100 36,143 1,086,900 65,406 

Ceylon and Dependencies.. 2, 166,010 2,438,500 154,267 Belgium ......-..+++++ . 392,9 “ pa5rl70 473,700 28,974 

Other Dutch Possessions in Franc 3,524,000 228,111 4,297,600 246,067 

Indian Seas ........... 183,700 12,170 235,700 14,602 ),900 251252 85,600 5,330 

Dutch East Indies (except 66,400 53,135 eae “= 

Other Dutch Possessions ° roi 
in -- ian Seas). 935,900 54,403 583,700 35,205 Hungary sc Atha 22,400 1,283 

Other countries in E: Other European coun- : 

Sy and Pacific m t en Pe ee , 166,21 . 50,400 3,355 
elsewhere specified... 126,900 9,220 5,700 265 Jnited States.......... 7,743 2 8,122,800 486,177 

REE 00. as veaeneaense 985,700 60,955 956,000 48,193 —— 103 ae 20,144 

ea eee am sabes ther countries 2,594 49,500 3,311 

South and Central America ’ --— — 

(except Brazil and Peru) 55,500 2,777 1,600 65 TE. siti ctinc ua ache 14,122,900 £968,859 16,166,600 £956,551 

West Africa , ‘ , , _ 26 400 127 7 400 

French West Africa 11,2¢0 502 346,100 15,907 ae SORES See q oan 147 
Gold le aise rege 5°500 57 5.600 285 € cha d balata 5,700 15,735 127,800 10,088 
Other parts of West TOTNES Oe = RAVES tttee nee eeee 
RE ac ntececbaeas 20,600 884 - —- — —— 
Fast Africa, neluding ] na red 5,006 984,72 5,301.8 966.7 
SModaganner purenenesss 31,300 1,072 48,100 2,362 ee Pere -_ ee Snae BEE, 705 
Other countries......... 103,900 6,808 159,300 9,682 Ma ACTURED 
—<$<—<———SS ——————_s— —————- CS t pairs 27 £131 235 
WEY Ecarincsecesnnen 14,070,300 £851,882 12,722,000 £772,019 mans : £006 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 268,500 4.359 268,800 3,145 >1 304 ot 
Gutta percha and balata 983,200 126,031 1,116,500 168,823 ye 51,585 
Rubber substitutes eeeneee ——e eer gee. eer eee en pie rs yt 
Totals, unmanufactured. 15,222,000 £982,272 14,107,300 £943,987 nutactures 2,130 5,258 
MANUFACTURED . “Mee 0... 
Totais factured £28,262 oeesees £60,6 
Boots and shoes...doz. pairs 15,894 £ 23,659 18,213 £ 34,503 4 656 
Tires and tubes poe on anaes 
Pneumatic : , oan 
Ou C PTB. ccecccsecese 2 4,68 9 7 a T 4 “J 
so ah osetia 30°412 12°56, Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 
Solid tires err 13,007 20,586 — . a 
Other rubber manufactures. 65,347 89,425 Customs Districts 
——————— - — February, 1923 _Februz ary, 1924 
Totals, manufactured £367,111 £255,448 NTN, oo 
*ounds Value Po yunds Value 
E ‘ Buffalo 740 $236 430 $126 
uxports Massachusetts ...... 1,579,241 480,825 2,002,636 483,591 
: oe Ee 15 S . “enmcen . 

UN MANUFACTURED Pe Ce: wcwkakacs 57,669,180 12,430,580 65,606,696 16, 455 17 71 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 7,450 £10,821 8,088 £8,728 Maryland ..... rtd 577,954 a —0C(‘(ié«‘ tC mcacateenia 
Rubber substitutes. ... 1,032 2,194 1,114 1669 Los Angeles = saat 2,759,253 647,880 

= eh eine —é———_— vy Precise 81,120 79,388 208,480 54,506 
Totals, unmanufactured. 8,482 £13,015 9,202 £11,397 Colorado 271,046 65,637 ce eeeee seccce 
ROE scssivenesin 11,200 2,890 

MANUFACTURED — a 
Bocts and shoes...doz. pairs 10,450 £19,794 21,136 £28,368 _ 13.15 on ue ° @ 

Tires and tubes POM sacsedins 60,379,290 $13, 150,823 70,588,695 $17,644,164 

Pneumatic 

Outer covers........... 104,025 171,936 
Inner tubes. ......ccees tS Se 31,678 ~ ; —— ; “eee : 
Solid tires... 2.22220...  ieeseene 30,278 EXPoRTS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF CANVAS RUBBER-SOLED 
Other rubber manufactures. 229,078 214,881 footwear increased 27.3 per cent during 1923 as compared with 
ae pa R ‘ 922, th t airs increasing f 2,977,627 to 
Totals, manufactured... . £197,604 £477,141 l , the number of pars mcreasing rom <, 77,627 to 3,791,018. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 
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Paras and Caucho 





In 1,4 





Poel & Kelly, It 1,3 


1 Ste Co.. Ir 1 


JSS Cases 


ska,” Far E 


Littlejohn & ¢ Ir 4,07 


ist. 





9 cases 


)5 cases 


56 cases 


2.380 cases 
85 cases 
¢ ‘ | 50 cases 
r Tr. W ( I 1,908 cases 























| ; 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta | 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases M 
, ee 94 H 
o E 
28 " 66 ' f 
t,”” Manaos and Iquitos \ 
16 ° . 
1366 1146 oe ' 
87 16 37 294 i | 
F 240 24 203 353 I 
€272 , 138 ; 
276 17 48 170 ( 
13 5 95 I 
i 
s.” Brazil 
73 ¢ 4 3 
—— | 
‘ 
Apri 6. By “Hyson Far East 
RS Ff a: eee 1,587 cases 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc.... 1,450 cases 
taird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc.. *250 cases 
F. R. Henderson & Co., Inc.... . 22 cases 
Adolph Hirsch & Co.......... 50 cases 
Hood Rubber Co.. - *89 bales 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 9,617 cases 
|. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc 1,471 cases 
Meyer & Brown, Inc 67 cases 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. 840 cases 
Poel & Kelly, Inc........ 2,503 cases ' 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc cose 473 cases H 
Vernon Metal & Produce Co., Inc.. 730 cases ui 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 1,013 cases ' 
Aprit 7. By “Bloemfontein,” Far East. ' 
Bai Rubber & Trading Co., Inc.. 56 cases 
Paul Bertuch ......... ° 168 cases 
| J. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc 689 cases 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 1,274 cases 
Meyer & Brown, Inc......... 1,093 cases 
| H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 367 cases 
Poel & Kelly, Inc...... oui 350 cases 
Vernon Metal & Produce Co , ‘Inc... 168 cases 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. 140 cases 
Aprit 7. By “Maine,” London. 
Po CE sasascpadencsaunio ad 27 cases 
General Rubber Co. ........ccccce 159 cases 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.......... 532 cases 
Aprit 7. By “Valacia,” London. 
Paul Bertuch egseeese 103 cases 
General Rubber Co twee 1,132 cases 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc ve 1,882 cases 
Vernon Metal & Produce Co., Inc 270 cases 
Cues. S. Wee Ce, BOG... ccccccs 50 cases 
| Aprit 8. By “Cameronia,” Far East 
General Rubber a ae eovcece 559 cases 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 482 cases 
Aprit 10. By “Clan McNab,” Far East 
L.. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 960 cases 
Poel & Kelly, Inc........ 60 cases ; 
Apric 10. By “‘Yantsze,” Far East ' 
A. Astlett & Co. ; 579 cases 
A. Astlett & Co... aaa daeed ° *225 cases 
Baird Rubber & Tre ading Co., Inc 3,747 cases 
General Rubber Co ade ee 4,191 cases 
J r. Johnstone & Co., Inc 972 cases 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 10,136 cases 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.. 1,977 cases 
H 1ehistein & Co., Inc 3,421 cases 
Poe 7 Kelly, Inc...... dene 4,923 cases 
Fre Stern & Co.. In 1,067 cases 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 1,478 cases 
Aprit 11 By “Colorado,” Far East 
1. A. Astlett & Co 2,717 cases f 
H. A. Astlett & Co... , *106 cases ' 
Baird Rubber & Trading ( Inc 3,150 cases 
F. R. Henderson & Co., Inc.. 261 cases 
iF. R rendersen, & Co., Ine... *11 cases 
od Rubber Ca....cceoscs *218 bales 
| I Johnstone & Co., I 
L. Littlejohn & Cx Inc 
\ r & Brown, Inc... 
Il. Muehlstein & Cx Inc 
I & Kelly, Inc 
i Stern @ Co., Inc....... 
Metal & Produce ( Inc . 
( r. Wilson C 1 
\ I By “Darian,” Liverpool 
Bertuch m 2 ses 
\ Lt 1} By “Ke al Castle,” Far East 
ly 1 Rubber & Trading ( I 260 cases 
( al Rubber ( 1.512 cases 
i Rubber Co ° o« *415 bales 
I Littlejohn & Co., Inc. : awe 2,300 cases 
I 2k 6 *= Oe 275 cases 
i Muehlstein & Co., In 81 cases 
POS BD Ge Bee sccvcccccccocce 2,121 cases 
red Stern & Co., I: : 552 cases 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc.. 252 cases 
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Aprit 11. By “Mune Castle,” Far East. L. Littlejohn & Co., | Africans 
& 730 cases | Meyer & Brown, Inc. 
‘* @ ce & ( I 629 cases | H. Muehlstein & Co., In fare By “Olin,” Bor 
rd & Trading | cases | Poel & Kelly, Inc....... Poel & Kel ; 
eneral R ver ( 14 cas Chas. T. Wilson Co.. I: MarcH B \ a Live 
c I 85 « s Poel & Keily, I: s 
U6/ Cases Aprit 12, By “‘Lan H i \priL 1. B Lanca Live 
It 230 cases | it, A. Astlett & C es| Poel & Kelly, 1 , 7 bag 
433 ¢ esi; ° 5 
338 cases | Baird Rubber & Trading Co., | 2¢ \rnit. 9. 0,” Bordea 
( )cases | Paul Bertuch use Poel & Kells 7 gs 
I 1.807 cases | F. R. Henderson & Ce | cases Aprit 11. By “La Bourdann B 
Adolph Hirsch & Co cases | Baird Rubber & Trading Co., I: 
Far East Hood Rubber Co.. ; ) bales 
H. A. Astlett & Co... 310 cases | J. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc 2 ses Balata 
Saird Rubber & Trading Co., lr 624 case: | L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 4 ase Meets, 7. Be “Mature.” ¢ 
Baird Rubber & Trading ( Ir *760 cases | Meyer & Brown, Inc... 44 ases | a we i dileaaia . 
General Rubber ( : 3,016 cases | H. Muehlstein & Co., I 494 cases | Ultramares Corp. . jepses #8 bale 
* R. Henderson & Co., Inc 275 cases | Poel & Kelly, Inc.... 7 cases APRIL 8 By “‘Hubert,”’ Manaos 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc... 2,165 cases | (Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 1,406 cases} H. A. Astlett & Co. .... 145 cases 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... : 1,040 cases m Paul Bertuch ....... ; ’ cases 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc , 100 cases Aprit 13. By “New Amsterdam,” Amsterdan 
Poel & Kelly, Inc a 335 cases| Meyer & Brown, Inc ses Centrals 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc.. ‘ : =e 100 cases Ma . " By “S lv.” B 
Vernon Metal & Produce Co., Inc 420 cases . ater MARCH 21 sy “Songelv, sahia. 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Imc......0-- 216 cases Rubber Lat x H. A. Astlett & Co. . 75 cases 
> a Aprit 11. By “Kendal Castle Far East 
APRIL 12. sy ca eseric, ~ as on | General Rubber Co. ........ coe BOS aen 1as Guayule 
Baie’ Rubber & Trading Ce. ine “ue CASS) Avrit 11. By “Nile,” Far East Marcu 26—Aprrit 16, By “Railways,” Mexico. 
58,339 p s|! Continental Rubber Co. ey " 3,680 cases 


*Arrived at Boston. fPenang General Rubber Co 








Mechanical Division of the Rubber Associa- 
tion Adopts Standard Garden Hose 


The Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Division has 
adopted the 54-inch size of garden hose as standard. The Na- 
tional Hardware Association, composed of hardware jobbers, has 
this standard. Over twenty state retail 


unanimously approved 
country have also 


hardware dealers’ associations throughout the 


endorsed the plan. The approval of the plan by the National Re- 


Why %-Inch Hose Is Best 


Here is an ordinary house or lawn sileock 
with a standard !, inch water-way 


Here is the ', inch standard iron pipe 
which supplies the silcock 


Here is a cross section of '; inch hose. The 
stream from the silcock fills it completely, 
causing friction which reduces the flow see 
illustration at right 





Here is a cross section of ‘, inch hose. The 
stream does not nearly fill it see illustration 
at the right . The delivery is much larger, 
but there is a waste of material and labor in 
making this large size hose and it is much 
heavier to lift around 


(6) Here is a cross section of ths hose. It 
carries the stream from the silcock without 
| — | 





friction and without waste (see illustration 
at the eight . It is the ideal size water chan 
’ nel for all hose to use around the house 








Advertisement of the Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Manufacturers’ Division 


tail Hardware Dealers’ Association at its convention to be held 
in June is already forecast. 

The board of directors of the Rubber Association has appropriat 
ed $10,000 for the use of the Mechanical Rubber Goods Manu 
facturers’ Division in advertising the adoption of the 5<-incl 
The program contemplates a 


size of garden hose as standard. 
Age, the Hard- 


six months’ advertising campaign in the Hardware 
ware World, the Hardware Dealers’ Magazine and possibly the 


Convention program of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 


Association. Approximately 5,000 hardware jobbers and 30,000 
hardware dealers located throughout the country will be circular- 
ized just prior to the appearance of the first advertisement. 

The details of the campaign are being handled by R. E. Conder, 
sales promotion manager of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., and the Rubber Association office, under the supervision of 
the Garden Hose Committee. 


CARBON BLACK PRODUCTION IN 1922 

A report just issued by the U. S. Geological Survey states that 
the domestic production of carbon black from natural gas in 1922 
amounted to 67,795,000 pounds, over 13 per cent more than in 
1921. In 1921 and 1922 Louisiana and West Virginia produced 
more than 90 per cent of the total output. Louisiana maintained 
first place and increased its lead over West Virginia owing to 
developments in the Munroe field 

In well informed commercial circ] 
40 per cent of the carbon black output is consumed in the produc- 


es the statement is made that 


tion of rubber goods, chiefly tires. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF CARBON BLACK, 1921-22 


1921 1922 

N f l 23 26 
2] 1, 1,766,315 67,795,129 
$5,445,878 $5,819,618 

Ave 1 3.6 


WORLD COTTON STOCKS DECREASE 
Mill stocl f tton throughout the world were 15.7 per cen 
February 1 this year than on the same date a year ago, 


tton throughout the world in the 


six months ending January 31, this year, dropped 8.3 per cent 
v consumption for the same period last year, the International 
l-ederation of Master Cotton Spinners reports 
World stocks of cotton in spinners’ hands February 1 totaled 
4,088,000 running bales, mpared with 4,851,000 a year ago. 


World stocks of American cotton were placed at 2,360,000 bales, 
compared with 2,804,000 a year ago 

Mill consumption of all cotton for the half year ending January 
31 was 10,434,000 running bales. For the same period a year ago 
msumption totaled 11,384,000 bales, and for the half year which 
nded July 31, 1923, consumption totaled 10,692,000 bales. Con- 


if 


sumption of American cotton for the half year ending January 31 
was 5,732,000 bales, compared with 6,662,000 for the same period 


e€ yea TOT 
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Thermord 


Brake Lining 


Hydraulic Compressed 


Rae VYONT GRAB calle 





THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
Factories and Main Office: TRENTON, N. J. 


Branches: 
New York Atlanta Los Angeles Cleveland 
Boston Detroit Chicago Kansas City Seattle 
London Paris Turin 














R. S. HARDY CO. 
Crude Rubber 


and 


Balata 


44 Broad Street, New York 
Telephones, Broad 0867, 0868, 0869, 0870 

















AKRON -WILLIAMS 
Tire Factory Equipment 


Cores, Molds, Hydraulic Presses, Platen Presses. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of tire building 
equipment also tire repair equipment. 


Licensed manufacturers of De Mattia Type Cores. 


“et Us Quote You on Your Requirements 


THE 


Williams Foundry and Machine Co. 


Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 








No More Leaky 


Swing Joints 


It makes no difference how hard the 
service may be—with high or low-pres- 
sure steam, air, oil, hot or cold water— 
you can permanently stop all leaks by 


Kant Leak Pipe Joints 


(Patented) 


using 








Just 4 Parts! 


Made of steam brass—a metal that can- 
not rust. Sealed by the pressure—a 
feature that eliminates the need for 
packing, ground surfaces or springs. 
Absolutely tight with minimum friction. 
Extremely simple in design with only 
four parts. Easily and quickly installed. 
Made in four styles—in sizes from *% to 3 in. 


Ask us about them. Get FLEXO JOINTS 
from your dealer or direct from us. 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FLEXO JOINTS are patented in U. S. and Canada 
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Reliability 
oe Re ts Babsoncharts on business condi- Wortp and appreciating its broad scope and _ reliability. 
tions, tre ecasts, issued by Babson’s Statistical Reliability is above all else the particular characteristic 

Organizat F Roger W. Babson at Wellesley | which has been chiefly responsible for the widespread reading 
Hills, Massacl e well known and hig! egarded | of Tue InpIA Russer Worip. Rubber men everywhere, 
leading busines g in whatever branch of the 
out the count ( ( business they may be engaged, 
based « e state know that they can depend on 
ments statisti secure BABSON INSTITUTE it for prompt, accurate and 
from many r sources WELLESLEY HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS impartial news of every rub- 
nd compil terprete APOID ber development of moment 
made graphic ( retet December : throughout the world. 
CHEE UY CCONOMIC CXPCrts Us ness Manager. Tue Inpra RUBBER 
busy executives ie Seka Mink Mats Wortp properly has its edi- 

Qn the reliabilit f the a YT Street torial beliefs frankly stated, 
sources of this information as ork, but they are confined to the 
much as on the ability to read , editorial pages. Its feature 
and interpret it rightly de ee Sse articles and its news columns 
pends the remarkable success nclosed piease find check for $ are invariably free of bias. 
of the great Babson enterprise, r which I shall appreciate being Propaganda, except for the 
which has been so helpful to placed upon your mailing list to general good of the rubber 
\merican business Now eceive monthly copies of THE INDI trade as a whole, finds no 
comes the accompanying lettet R WORLI place in its pages. It is a 
fron: the Babson Institute ex- , ; chronicler of the technical and 
pressing in no uncertain terms nxing you in this nnection in trade progress of its industry, 
the confidence and esteem in ending at I consider the best not a promoter for any special 
which it holds THe InpIA 4 oth Be 4. ed_in tnis interests, groups or branches. 
RuBBER Wortp. Could a antry or aoroad nd thanking jy \ trade paper such as THE 
better recommendation for re PS Fees SSS CRs BERSSS , INp1A Rupper Wor tp is read 
liable rubber trade and statis- er neerely yours, by different persons for va- 
tical news be found? ee vor oONAtTT rious purposes. But whether 

It is no secret that the 7 , read for information or for 
Babson Statistical Organiza inspiration, its departments, 
tion proposes to devote more statistics, quotations, reviews 
detailed attention to the rubber industry than in the past and teature articles have all earned for themselves the same 
le INpIA Rupper Wort is gratified to know that, like enviable reputation for timeliness and accuracy. There is 
most men of authority in all branches of the rubber business, not a rubber company on our subscription list that would 
the Babson experts are watching THe INpta Rvusper_ not be as superlative in praise as the Babson Institute. 











Waterproofed, Rubberized and Combined 


COATED FABRICS 


Single and Double Texture for Automobile Tops, Raincoats, Etc. 
Centrally Located for Middle West Shipments 


THE TOLEDO AUTO FABRICS CO. 


QUALITY 





Toledo, Ohio 




















